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i ., Romez the. various branches of the ſub- 

Led / this By empliyed\the pens of 
| ——— whoſe, works every. ſurcetuing age 
| has\\contetiplated with admiration. In the 
proſent envightened era, to whatever frivo- 
lous objebts., the public taſte may have been 
 Jometimes directed, the author cannot Suppoſe 


toat fuch'a ſuljeł can fail of being in "tſelf 
univerſally agrerable, at it naturally draws 
the attention at well of theſe ꝛubo occupy, the 


Merent depart 


departments of. the Art, as of the 


reader who. bath peruſed their writings with = 
emolument or pleaſure. ——With regard to the 


execution in the preſent inſtance, every reader 


will. jadge ſom himſelf. The author will. 
neither attempt to raiſe his efteem- of it, by. © 


_ enlarging. on, the approbation with which it 


. bas been bondured by ſome reſpectable critics: 
nor to repreſi juſt cenſure by. mean achnou- 
edgments 


of tittidity. He will take the li. 


bert; only to obſerve, that though the works. 
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conſulted, and are often referred to in the pre- 
ſent, yet far from following their track with 
Servility, he bas, upon ſome occaſions, differed 
from them in opinion, and has even expoſed 
their blemiſhes with freedom; This conducs 
will diſpleaſe no reader nb obſerves that it 
was neceſſary to give examples. of the faults, 
at well as of the beauties of Compoſition ; and 
that both” are moſt clearly difterned, when 
contraſted properly with each other. Opi- 


nions which he judged exceptionable; he wilt 


- Hikewiſe be \excuſed for having attempted to 
refute, by thoſe who acquit him f "the only. 
_ charges that render this candy8 inexcuf> 
 able—petulance, or malignity. Where the 
writers whom he conſulted eil ber fuggeſted i 1 
his mind a certain train , obſervation, or 


ferued to confirm and illuſtrute ſuch as oc- 
curred to him, be bar never" fatked either to 5 


quote tie paſſage from 3 or 'to 


throw" it" into"the notes; whieb Ig, in 4 


work of this kind, have boen rendered un- 
avoidably numerous and protrubred. bur 


this coincidence ᷓ ſentiment au nor becu⸗ \ 
more frequently," 


be author can only dferibe = 
to \the' extenſoue view which®he war HTH 


| take of bis. ſubjeft. His tract in the jorft part 
| > eg TOO * ae. powers 


are 


wealarly by 1 
— and more diierfified, He has thers- 
fore endeauaured at thi ſame time eo cmi 
his un obſervations by a variety of examte 
Fes daun fron their auritingo: (the moſt 
 Ariking of which are mads intelligible ro ase 
Eogliſn reader). and ip rrlax the wind Nr 
rigid diſquifition, by placing bgfum ir o 
capital flrokes of the moſt conſummate maſters 
' of the urt. "There is Hill anot ben, amd an 
important branch of the fubiobt that remains | 
ta he fraated; in which it it preps 4 6 
confider this divine Art as g priucipal means 
of promoting be ciuiliæation uud the B 
neſs of mankind.” This vir of 2 
fary to complete the Author's original Plan; Z 
though the critical part is fully compriſed in 
what it now- offered to the public. In fo 
large a compaſs as is here taken, and on 
themes in canvaſſing which freedom of 
thought is not ſubjeted to cenſure, there 
, muſt be a correſponding variety of opinions. 
E be writer does not form ſo idle an expetta- 
tion, as Fn eg reader will think in the 
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| Same manner as himſelf on rachiof theſs u. 
jectt. To the queſtion therefore,—=*< By 


. wbat flandard would you have your perform- 


ance 70 be tried p. -b replien. Let the 


ſanie degree of candour and impartiality 


be employed in judging of tbe merit or de- 


fects of the following obſervations; which the 
author himſelf; has applied to thoſe of every 
author, ancient or madern, which in the pro- 
ſecution of this 5 bath A ee 
40 enen, eee eee 

8 NV. B. Te ridder will her vr Ae the 


terms Underſtanding. Fudgment, Reafon, are 
aſed to fignify the ſame intellectual power, 
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F s 


though the firſt of theſe, fridth ſpeaking, is 


of larger import. This liberty al. . 
wur to avoid en 8 
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s ECT ION. 1 8 | 
IntroduBtory Obſervations on the Nature of «7: 
EN . e | | 


OMPOSITION will probably be 

contemplated by a mind that reflects : 
on its nature, importance, and tendency, — 
| in the two following general lights, It 
Es will be conſidered in one view as the 
= | reſult of a peculiar combination, and pro- 
penſity of the faculties of the mind; in | 

another, as an art, diſtinguiſhed by par- 

Vox. I. B tticular | 


2 Philoſophical and Critical 


ticular characters, divided into various ſpe- 
ties; and producing effects of the greateſt 
importance to the civilization and happineſs 
of mankind. It is propoſed, in the preſent 
Eſſay, to examine this copious ſubject un- 
der theſe general heads: in the proſecution 
of which, after having endeavoured to point 
out the ſpheres of the intellectual powers 
in this art, to mark the ſignatures by 
which each is diſcriminated; to diſplay 
their diverſified combinations, and to lay 
down fuch rules as tend to bring theſe 
moſt nearly to an equipoiſe, when found 
to have been originally diſproportioned; 
we propoſe to conſider, in ſeparate ſections, 
the principal charadters of claſſical compo- 
ſition; to take a view of its various ſpe- 
_ cies, as formed by the union of theſe cha- 
| racters; and to conclude the work by mak- 
ing ſome obſervations on the deſign, im- 
portance, and tendency of the art. 
As it will be obvious to any perſon who 
hath read on this ſubject, that we muſt 
here underſtand the term Compoſition 
(thus comprehenſively viewed) in a larger 
ſenſe than hath formerly been aſſigned to 


* n 


Obſervationt on Compoſition. 3 


it *, we ſhall make a few remarks, in the 
preſent ſection, on the powers that occupy 


* 


© * Our meaning will be greatly miſtaken, if it is ſup- 
poſed that any general cenſure is implied here on the 
authors who have examined this ſubject; as if their 
views of it had been contracted and defective. Far 
otherwiſe. By ſaying that the term Compoſition is 
taken in this Eday in a larger ſenſe, or includes a greater 
variety of parts than theſe aſſign to it, we intend only 
to point out the difference betwixt a general definition, 
including every branch of a comprehenſive art; and 
one adapted more immediately to ſome detached field, 
or department of it. The philoſophical critic, it is 
obvious, .may take, a view of the preſent theme ſuffi» 
ciently adequate as ſar as this ſcience is concerned, 
though propriety will require that it ſhould extend to 
nothing beyond it. The ſame remark may be ap- 
plied to poetry, eloquence, hiſtory, conſidered as ſpe- 
cies of one comprehenſive art. In each it is obvious 
that the definition of this term, when applied to any 
of theſe ſeparately, muſt neceſſarily include fewer ob- 
jects, and take in a much leſs compaſs upon the whole, 
than when it is viewed as relating to all. It bappens 
indeed frequently, that in conſequence of that natural 
propenſity, which every writer feels to place his own 
ſubject in as important a light as poſſible, and to make 
it comprehend the moſt various aſſemblage, accounts 
of theſe are pompouſly given, which diſpaſſionate rea 
ſon may reject, as exaggerated. In this manner the 
different provinces of this art, inſtead of being proper- 

ly — are promiſcuouſly blended together, 


B 2 and 
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its various departments; as neceſſary to 
place before the mind a full and SPPropri- 
ated idea of the fubje et gh 
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and the ag after having conſidered what different 
writers have advariced on each, finds'itſelf wholly at a 
loſs to determine its bounds with preciſion. It is this 
circumſtance principally which renders. it a matter of 
fo much difficulty to ſelect, in treating particular ſub- 
| berg the compoſition that it is beſt adapted to its na- 
Hence the philoſopher, either affuming too of- 

on 05 dreſs of the orator, or laying it aſide altoge- 
ther, in a ſphere where he meets with models of each 
kind, is in hazard, according to the particular biaſs of 
his mind, of making too much, or too little uſe of the 
- ornaments of diſcourſe, by which means his expreſſion 
is rendered either florid, or enervated and unintereſt- 
ing. The obſervation hath equal force when applied 
to the other branches abovementioned; A general 
view of the art, in which we conſider not only what 
conſtitutes the perfection of each character contem - 
plated by itſelf, but in what manner the concurrence 
of all ought to diftinguiſh its various ſpecies, muſt 
ſupply theſe defects if properly executed. The com- 
pariſon of theſe laſt with each other likewiſe, will na- 
turally produte à clearer and more particular notion 
of what is juſt and appropriated in each, than can be 
obtained by eſtimates formed from the writings of 
different authors, whoſe views have regarded fingle 
parts; and whoſe- manner of treating them vaties, 
pr jo i to theit” a of N _ FRE 
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© The faculties of the mind, whoſe offices 
in ths erg oF compoſition we propoſe 
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That N in general, who have examined | 
the ſeveral branches of compoſition with great 
accuracy, lay down the beſt rules, and exhibit the 
nobleſt models for jmitation in eyery department, will 
be called in queſtion. by no man who is converſant 
with their works. Many modern performances both 
abound with precepts, and diſplay examples that are 
equally admirable. - It is a conſiderable part of out 
buſineſs in the following work to confirm this truth, 
partly by a critical examination of ſuch obſervations 
particularly of the former, as relate moſt immediately 
to the preſent ſubject,” carried on with the utmoſt. im- 
partiality; and partly by illuſtrations of the characters 
dy which the art is diſtinguiſhed, draun froni the moſt 
eminent performances, both ancient and modern. The 
author intends only from the remarks made in this 
note to ſuggeſt a plea in his own vindication, to thoſe 
who may cenfure him for having made choice of 2 
theme that hach employed the pens of ſo many illuſtri- 
ous writers; 'and an excuſe for his differing in opinion 
ſo often from ſome of chem. The relation in which 
he was led to conſider one part as ſtanding to another, 
makes him aſſign a narrower. precinct to it, than would 
probably have been the caſe, had he conſidered each of 
theſe apart. This the reader will keep uniformly i in 
his ee. 
* We h here to lay before the reader ſome of 
LY IM 3 s "the 


6 Philoſophical and Critical 
to conſider ſeparately, and even if poſſible to 


determine with ſome preciſion, are the un- 


derſtanding, 


2 


* N I 


the various meanings that bave been given to | the wat | 
Compoſition by authors of the greateſt eminence, in or- 
der to confirm an obſervation made in- the preceding 
note. Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, in his excellent 


| treatiſe EPI EYNOEEENE ONOMATON, enters 
upon his ſubject by explaining the ſenſe of this term, 


which he conſiders in two different lights. His firſt 
definition is general, relating to the common accep- 
tation of the phraſe. H EYNQESIE tguy, orie N 
gro det oda, IIOIA TIE OETIZ HAP AAAHAA 
TON TOY AOTOYT MOPIQN ETTTPAM: Tom. 2. 
p. 2. edit. Lipſic. This account of the art, in which 


the whole weight lies upon a due diſtribution or order 


of parts, includes unqueſtionably one principal pro- 
vince .of compoſition, Byt- conſidered as a definition 
of the ſubject taken in one comprehenſive view, it is 


defective, as we receive from it no idea of the proprie- 


ty and harmony of modulated language correſponding 
to the ſentiment of a work, or of beauty ariſing from 
happy illuſtration. Theſe points, however, are fully 
included in his next definition, which relates to his 
own ſubject, and is much more particular. Eg4 ds vs 
EYN®@EZENZ EPTA operus Pia rare Ovepara Tap 


ah, Kai Tos xwhors amodouvas TIv mTpoomeouray AP- 


MONIAN as TAIE ITEPIOAOIE Man avrov' 
gov Top Aoyov. ibid. Theſe definitions of the term 


ELNOEZIZ, exhibit an idea of it, only incomplete as 
a . they 


Obſervations on Compoſition. 7 


derſtanding, the imagination; or inventive 
i. diſcernment, as Aalen the ope- 
ration 


Mi 


they-rogied act kts des an with-a certain r 
intellectual powers, an omiſſion for which our author 
is no way culpable, becauſe this view of the art falls 
not in with his ſubject. Another ancient Critic, who 
appears to have taken a pretty full yiew of compoſition, 
defines it very particularly. Arag vo AOTOT evvoray 
TW N, xa juthodov mips TH evvoic, xas AEZEIN, 'y 
Tyrois nOwpporar” Tuc ds au AH txavong va 
TWO, na GTIG iche, Hax are opapata te 15. 
Tia dal M ETZOESELE ve, xas ANATIATSEIE 
xai 7 85 t@Þoiv Terow Sung O PYOMOE, 
EPMOFEN: =: INEQN, 8E. A. Ke. . The 
critic it is true hath a regard in this account, princi- 
pally to eloquence, or the art of perſuaſion. But the 
definition is full, and appropriated as far as the ſubject 
required it to be ſo. Its defect, as a complete view of 
compoſition, is the fame as in the former inſtance, and 
for the reaſon formerly aſſigned. The great ancient 
Critic has treated of ſeveral different branches of com · 
poſition in many parts of his writidgs. In his firſt 
book on rhetoric, particularly, he aſſigns a diſtin chap- 
ter to each diſtinguiſhed character of this art. But his 
ſentiments of the ſubject in general we muſt collect 
from different parts of his works. Thus he obſerves, 
chat by a juſt arrangement of parts we acquire clear 
ideas of objects that are at firſt obſcurely known to us, 
erk: Bib. A. up. and infers the neceſſity of 
B 4 mentioning 


1 Philoſophical and Critical 


ration” of both; and memory, whoſe uſe. 
we : Tall endeavour: ae to ſpecify. 
: 1180 S444 : | The 
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mentioning the EP of which a dubſecd eondd 
particularly and fully, in order to render it thoroughly 
intelligible and uſeful, ibid. He confiders the rheto · 
rical art under three general diviſions, which compre- 
hend different ſpecies of compoſition, the philoſophical 
in particular. Theſe are the EYMBOTAETTIKON, 
AIKANIKON „ and ENIAEIKTIKON. PHTOPIK. 
ge. A. xeÞ. . Laſtly be points out with great pre- 
ceiſion, the method of lagikg, down an accurate diſpoli- 
tion, id. * T. xs O. 1 and META Tz. G18. T. 
xtÞ. 1d. But as he treats not ſyſtematically of the 
ſubject. of this eſſay as à general term including many 
ſubdiviſions, a definition of it regarding its origin, and 
comprehending its: various branches fell not in with 
his deſigns. Longinus, whoſę ſphere is much more 
contracted than that of our great philoſopher, takes 
notice of a EYTKAEIOTEA TTNSE IZ, as che laſt 
ingredient of the ſublime, and neceſſaty to connect the 


: other four ſources which he had n enimerat- 


ed, into qne body, IIEPI TYOE ruf 1's and off, 
But as this regards only a particular character of it, 
which will be examined in its place, we have but juſt 
mentioned it here. Of Roman writers who have treat- 
ed of the preſent ſubject, the judicious and elegant 
Quintilian is by far the moſt copious and particular, 
In his well-known work, intitled Inſtitutiones Orato- 
bie, (of which the reader vill ind much uſe made in 
2 tt * : the 
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he three firſt mentioned of theſe, though 
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the Ehowiag 27 and whoſe — is equal to 
almoſt any eulogium) the preſent ſubjeCt is diſcuſſed 
by itſelf, © The fourth ſection of his ninth book con- 
"tains his obſervations on it. Here he conſiders three 
things as conſtituting juſt compoſition, order, or a due 
arrangement of parts; connection, (junctura) or a juſt 
correſpondence of the members of a ſentence, as well 
as of words to each other; and harmony, (numerus)- 
or the graceful and melodious ſtructure of periods. We 
ſhall have occaſion afterwards. to examine what he hath 
advanced on theſe beads. At preſent we need only 
obſerve, chat his view of compolition, as an art, princi- 
pally regards expreſſion, which is the leaſt part of it; 
and even here likewiſe he hath a particular regard, as 
ve might naturally expect, to eloquence, which is his 
ſubject. It would be an endleſs taſk'to ſelect from the 
writings of the illuſtrious Roman orator and philoſo- 
pher, the different views that are preſented to us of 
compoſition. There is neither a character nor ſpecies 
of it which he hath omitted to examine at one time or 
other in his works. It is only to be regretted that his 
obſervations on this ſubject lie detached, inſtead of 
being placed together in one view, as they thus loſe a. 
great part of their effect. In conſequence likewiſe of 
treating the ſubject i in this manner, its connection with 
the faculties of the, mind (which forms a firſt and prin- 
cipal object in our eſtimation, when we ſurvey it as 2 
Ur ar whole) falls not particularly under ob- 
* ſervation. - 
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each other, yet are required to exert unit- 
ed influence in every ſpecies of this art, 
when properly conducted. Of this we 
ſhall judge with more preciſion from a ge- 
neral conſideration of their different of- 
fices. u el 5 a 

60 The en eee that — of 
the mind which determines the relation of 
parts to each other in laying down the plan 
of a performance of whatever nature; 
which judgeth of its comprehenſion as 
fuited to the ſubject; which, following the 
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ſervation. In bis firſt ak De Oratore, — twelfth 
chapter, be gives a definition of the term with conli- 
derable extent, diſtinguiſheth betwixt the; expreſſion 
and ſentiment; and ſeparates with great propriety and 
diſcernment the provinces of philoſophy and eloquence 
from each other. Thus much for the ſentiments of the 
Ancients on the meaning of this term. We would 
ſwell out this note to too much length by conſidering 
the accounts of it given by modern writers, which dif- 
fer in nothing materially from-; the, preceding ones, at 
leaſt as far as the author can judge ſrom his acquaint- 
ance. with their works. The opinions of ſome of the 
moſt eminent. on this ſubje& we. ſhall have occaſion 
to adduce, and to examine e 1 n n. 
n of the ſloping ane ane be 

ſeries 
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ſeries of effects to their original, inveſtigates 
. a cauſe; and ſuperintends the conduct 
of this procedure in fuch a manner as to 
make the expreſſion: bear the ſame relation 
to the ſentiments of any performance which 
theſe laſt are required to do to each other. 
—<Imagination,or the inventive faculty, as 
it is denominated, is that which ftrikes out 
happy imitations, forms new and original 
aſſemblages of ideas; and thus ſupplies the 
materials of thoſe juſt and beautiful illuſ- 
trations, which at the fame time improve 
the expreſſion of compoſition, and heigh- 
ten the effect of its ſentiment.” By 
diſcernment we underſtand that faculty 
which, without carrying on any regular 
proceſs, comprehends as it were inſtanta- 
neouſly the proper manner of treating any 
fubje, by fixing upon the points that are 
of principal conſequence, and accompliſh- 
eth by this mean, at once, purpoſes which 
the underſtanding alone cannot effectuate 
in ſomiecoſecby any exertion; and obtains in 
thoſe to which it is adapted, by a flow and 
deliberate procedure. This power ap- 
pears to participate of both the former, but 
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is conſtituted wholly by neither. From 

judgment, conſidered by itſelf, it differs 
remarkably in quickneſs of perception at 
all times univerſally, and even upon ſome 
occaſions, in its choice of objects. From 
imagination it 1s no. leſs diſtinguiſſied by 
making à juſt inſtead of a ſuperſicial or in- 
Hiſcriminate ſelection f meuns; and by go- 
ing to the bottom of a ſubject, inſtead of 
{rimming lightly on its ſurface; Diſcern- 
ment, thus including a part of the offices 
both of judgment and imagination, we ſhall 
find to act in different departments, accord» 
ing to the proportion in which either of 
theſe faculties · is conferred on an indivi- 
dual, Thus when a large ſhare of the in- 


ventive is united with a much greater 


proportion of the reaſoning power, to 


| which laſt therefore it is Wholly fubſer· 
vient, the intellectual eye, though taking 


cognizance in general of all objects, will 
be conſpicuous principally, either in con- 


ducting, or in judging of . that diſquiſition 


which is directed by the underſtanding, It 


judgeth for inſtance in this caſe of the force 


and propriety of an argument, Whoſe con- 
1 nection 
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nection with the ſubject might wholly: ef 
cape the obſervation of a leſs intelligent 
mind. It brings together proofs from 
every quarter, to ſupport and confirm an 
hypotheſis framed originally by an act 
that indicates the moſt acute perception; 
and hits (to uſe the language of an emi- 
nent writer) upon that particular point on 
which the bent of each argument turns, or 
the force of each motive depends *. Thus 
it is, that philoſophical diſcernment is pe- 

culiarly conſtituted, and becomes conſpi- 
cuous, either in the ſphere of compoſition, 
when a OE 1s ne! and * 
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Pope's preface to PER Our author aſeribes 
this conduct of the great Genius whom he chatacteriſ- 
eth, to a talent different from that of judgment; ſome- 
thing he ſays, t very peculiar, and betwixt penetration 
and felicity. I do not underſtand the meaning of theſe 
laſt words very clearly. Shakeſpeare poſſeſſed in an 
eminent degree the diſcernment that ariſeth from 
judgment and imagination acting in vigorous concur- 
- rence, and it is one of the criteria of this power (as 
we ſhall ſhow particularly i in its proper place) to pro- 
duce this happy but uncommon effeQ, which could 
"not eſcape the obſervation of a writer who [himſelf 
poſſeſſed ſo large a proportion of intellectual acumen. 
NT. -: 
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or in forming an eſtimate of the execution 
_ ſubmitted to critical inveſtigation; - 
A proportion of the inventiye faculty 
more adequate to chat of the reaſoning | 
power, (each ſuppoſed to exift in an emi- 
nent degree) renders the influence of diſs 
cernment ſtill more conſpicuous than an 
the former inſtance, becauſe it appears 
with egual advantage in this caſe, when 
judging of the arts, as well as of the in 
veſtigations of ſcience; and will pronounce 
as properly of what is beautiful in the one, 
as of what is j and deciſive in the other. 
The means by which both is effectuated 
we come to treat of this as a diſtinct facul- 
ty, operating univerſally on * various 
bm of compoſition,” 
We have in the preceding am 
conſidered the intellectual powers only as 
influencing the various ſpecies of the Tub- 
ject of this eſſay. But there are two queſ- 
tions ariſing from our account of theſe 
which muſt be anſwered before we acquire 
a clear idea of compoſition as it' regards the 
faculties of the mind. Is (it may be aſked) 
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the concurrence of thoſe we have enumerat- 
ed neceſſary. to giye maſtery to'an author's 
execution in any department of this com- 
prehenſiye art? We may reply without 
heſitation, that though the degrees in which 
this union may take place vary according 
to the, nature of a ſubject, yet the combi- 
nation in ſome degree 7s. neceſſary for this 
purpoſe. But ſhould it again be aſked, 
whether a talent for any ſpecies of compo- 
ſition, or a power of placing thoughts in 
the happieſt diſpoſition, and of expreſſing 
them in the fitteſt words; whether this ta- 
lent always accompanies the union of in- 
tellectual qualities abovementioned, even 
when ſubſiſting in a high degree; we ſhall 


' find upon enquiry, that there is no neceſ- 


fary connection betwixt theſe, as the for- 
mer may ſubſiſt, when there i is no h 
bias to the latter. \ 

1. It is uſually thought that deen 2 
- vigorous imagination exerts its influence, 
the mind commonly receives a propenſity 
to compoſition; and that the higheſt walks 
of this art are always occupied dy thoſe 
| WE an eminent proportion of it. 
2402 Authors 
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Authors in general have not contradicted 
the prevailing opinion with regard to the 
connection betwixt this mental quality and 
the ſubject of which we treat. But a little 
reflection will ſhow! us that we are rin 
in this eſtimation. n 
Upon ſurveying ability this bt 
powers by which man is diſtinguiſhed from 
the inferior creation, we ſhall find each of 
theſe aſſuming forms ſo various as it ope- 
rates on particular characters, that, with 
out beſtowing cloſe attention, we may 
overlook the cauſe from vrhich effects 
ſeemingly ſo remote from each other derive 
their origin. Thus a mechanical engine, 
an animated figure in hiſtory painting, a 
philoſophical theory, and a ſeries of inte- 
reſting and well concerted incidents, ap- 
pear at firſt view to be objects whoſe con- 
nection is ſo diſtant, that it demands at- 
tention to diſcover that the inventive  facul- 
ty, aſſuming different aſpeQs, is the com- 
mon parent of all. The difficulty of trac- 
ing to their original ſource the phznomena 
that ariſe from imagination, is ſtill greater, 
when we conſider its influence on the 
actions 


— 
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Actions of men. Thus among the active 


part of mankind, who are commonly ſup- 


poſed to poſſeſs no great ſhare. af this fas 


eulty, becauſe perhaps they are incapable ei» 
ther of diſcovering, * feeling the beautles 
of compoſition; We are apt to overlook 


or not to aſſign to 15 proper cauſe, the fa- 
cility with which theſe men inyent plans 
of happineſs adapted to their difpoſitions, 
one after a former hath been diſappointed; 
the uncommon expedients they ſometimes 
adopt to carry theſe into execution; in 


ſhort, their capacity of finding ſuch remote 


and extraordinary reſources as render the 
_ moſt formidable dangers not only ſur- 
mountable, but even familiar: yet it is 


unqueſtionably the ſame power receiving 


only a different direction, which produceth 
theſe effects in life as it is that in the 
ſpheres of poetry and eloquence invents 
tha able; or ſupplies the illuſtrations, 
It is not however only from the actiong 
of men that we may be led to conſider the 


buſy part of them as poſſeſſing in many AM 
inſtances no inconſiderable ſhare. of imagi» 
Me A little acquaintance- with life 
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will ſet before us another claſs'upon whoſe 


conver ſation this faculty appears to operate 
in a very ſtriking manner, though without 


extending any further, Theſe are men 


who inheriting from nature a certain quick- 
neſs and volatility of thought, which eva- 
porates in an inſtant, are qualified to ſparkle 
a moment in the circle of their compa- 
nions. But the talent of methodiſing ſen- 
timent, and that of throwing out looſe 
thoughts, however entertaining, are wholly 


different. The firſt is the offspring of 


fancy deriving little aſſiſtance from the rea- Y 


ſoning power; whereas the laſt is effec- 


tuated by an effort indicating mature and 
deliberate recollection. Thus it happens 


that men wholly diſqualified for the one 


of theſe employments, aſſume the other as 
a province in which nature hath fully com- 
penſated the defect. iy 

As imagination itſelf is Sic ſuſceptible 


of fuch different appearances, ſo the un- 
| derſtanding, conſiſtent and-uniform as its 


operations uſually are, Participates lke- 


wiſe, in conſequence of its union with the 
| former, of this variety of character. Thus 


1 
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judgment united with that invention which 
carries a man through the buſy ſcenes of 
life, derives from this power an expreſſion 
ſo different from that which diſtinguiſheth 
it in compoſition, as not to be marked 
without cloſe attention from its effects *. 
Its employments are indeed ſo diſtinct from 
each other in theſe caſes, that the ſame in- 
tellectual faculty which judgeth of che 
moſt effectual expedients in the various 
occurrences. of life; weighing the force of 
an argument, or eſtimating the propriety 
of an illuſtration, appears in aſpects ſeem- 
ingly incongruous, and is ſeldom or never 


* — — 


Thus one of the greateſt maſters of reaſon affigns 
to this faculty two diſtinct offices; that of laying down 
plans of action; and that of contemplating abſtracted 
ideas with ſteadineſs and comprehenſion. Ka ruro 
Pavepoy oog t Te Fois ar TEXNHN, Kal roig ar 
. @$TYEIN. B. rio de ro 0 o Tinpreas. Tt dixn "I, | 
ovrtp exo) apr vp öh digt. O par pap IPPAKTIKOE 
£54 N, o de GEQNPHTIKOE, Noavrws. ou aver, 
&c. APIETOT. NOAIT. H. With tlie fame la- 

titude another ancient philoſopher conſiders this faculty 

8 ENNOIA SYEIKH-FQN KA®OAOY. XPYEIT, 
aud AIODEN, AAEPT. ZEN. 8.6. @. 
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able to a& in both capacities with an equal 
degree of accuracy 
That mental power which hed, emed 
ces in executing, or in judging of exe- 
cution in the fields of compoſition takes 
the deſignation of diſcernment; in com- 
mon life is known by that of /agacity. In 
the laſt it is diſtinguiſhed by a pereep- 
tion of the real character, and an inſight 
(if we may thus term it) into the ſecret 
motives that influence conduct, no 'leſs 
juſtly than inſtantaneouſly conceived, from 
circumſtances that eſcape. a common ob- 
. ſerver. Its effect i in W ar 5 he 
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lt is probably on account of this inability that we 
find thoſe who poſſeſſed the greateſt ſhare of reaſon, ſo 
pathetically lamenting its weakneſs. I mention here 
— paſſage of Cicero preſerved by St. Auſtin not only on 
account of its analogy to the preſent ſubje& 3 but as 

It is expreſſed with peculiar elegance and propriety. 
Homo (fays he) non ut a Matre, ſed ut a Noverca Na- 
tura editus eſt in vitam, corpore nudo, fragili, & in- 
firmo: animo autem anxio ad moleſtias, humili ad 

| fimores, molli ad labores, prono ad Hbidines: in quo 
tamen ineſſet tanquam oBRUTUS quidam DIVINUS 
IGNIS INGERIL & MENT1s, — Fragment. Cicer. 


have 
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have formerly pointed out. Perhaps it 
may be ſaid with truth, that the lame qua- 
lities which form a penetrating judge of 
compoſition, would form likewiſe the /a+ 
gacious obſerver of manners and action, and 
always does ſo when accompanied with 
experience. But whatever truth may be 
in this, the teverſe ſurely does not hold, 
that he who is acknowledged to ſhow ſaga- 
city in the one caſe, poſſeſſeth always diſs 
cernment in the other. This 1s ſo evident 
as to ſtand in need of no confirmation. 


From theſe obſervations on the human 


mind it will follow, that the talent above- 
mentioned of placing thoughts in the hap- 
pieſt order, and of clothing them in the 
fitteſt words, accompanies not neceſſarily 
the poſſeſſion of the higheſt intellectual 
qualities whether acting ſeparately. or in 
union with each other. Imagination we 
have ſeen. diſtinguiſheth the mechanic as 
well as the poet, and judgment is ſhared 
in common by the philoſopher and the man 
of buſineſs. Both faculties indeed we have 
ſeen to be combined in this laſt inſtance; 
| and yet, the perſon diſtinguiſhed, by their 
1 Rs combination, 
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combination, not only unable to acquire 
excellence in, but even to conceive ideas 
of maſterly compoſition.—To reply to 
85 theſe facts, that excellence in the art of 
which we treat, depends not upon the poſe 
ſeſſion of the principal powers, but upon 
the degrees in which they ſubſiſt, will be 
found upon examination to be diſſatisfae- 
tory. Admitting the truth of this aſſertion 
it can anſwer no purpoſe, unleſs we mean 
to affirm that the ſhare of reaſon and ima- 
gination required to conſtitute a talent for 
eompoſitlon, is nece/arily and e/entially ſu- 
perior to that portion of theſe which forms 
an ingenious mechanic, or a man of abili- 
ties in the tranſactions of life. This, howe 
ever, reflection will lead us to reject as 
contrary in many inſtances to the dictates 
a of reaſon and experience. 

The firſt inventor of any complicated 
ples ece of machinery, (a clock, or a watch, 
for inſtance) in whoſe conſtruction many 

' Inferior and regulated movements concur 
to accompliſh the deſign of the artiſt, muſt 
be vonſidered as having received from na- 
ture in an high degree not only the faculty 
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of invention, but that likewiſe which judg- 
eth with acuteneſs and penetration. The 
extent of the former appears from his con- 
ception of ſo original a work; the depth 
and ſubtlety of the latter, from an exqui- 
ſitely. nice arrangement of parts, and the 
mutual dependence ſubſiſting through the 


' whole. In the ſame manner, the man 


who is intereſted in the buſineſs of life, 
and is able to make various and remote ex, 
pedients terminate in the accompliſhment 
of ſome. purpoſe of importance, cannot 
upon many occaſions be denied his claim to 
a very uncommon ſhare of both theſequa- 
lities without injuſtice; the one being re- | 


4 markably conſpicuous in the invention of 


ſuch expedients; the other in their appli» 
cation to particular purpoſes. Thus, will 
it be denied that a general entruſted with 
ſupreme authority, whoſe mind is fruitful 
of reſources, and who by the happy means 
that occur to him, extricates himſelf with #8, 
honour when placed in the moſtcritical and 
perilous circumſtances; will it be denied 
that ſuch a man diſplays conſummate ge- 
nius, i, e. (ſuppoſing this character to de- 

C 4 | pend 
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pend principally upon imagination) great 
invention in the military art?—Admitting 


this to be true, muſt We not allow him hkes 


wiſe to diſcover diſcernment in the trueſt 


ſenſe of that word, when we obſerve that 
he hath foreſeen and ſuperſeded the deſigns 
of his rival, that his ſtratagems have not 
only diſplayed imagination in their contri- 
vance, but the greateſt addreſs in being car. 


ried- into execution? Can we in the laſt 


place deny his claim to extenſive under- 


ſtanding, when we find that his whole con- 


duct hath in general been regulated by 


thoſe maxims that moſt commonly in 
en the diſceert "_ ns + cy = 


* Should 
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Alte The reader who would ſee theſe obſervations c 

nin will find a variety of inſtances to his purpaſe 
in peruſing the hiſtory of Bertorius oppoſed alternately 

to the beſt Roman generals; in che detail of Hannibal's 

_ "exploits? while he maintained himſelf in Italy; in che 

Conduct of Cefar; (who wrote indeed almoſt as well as 


he fought), particularly after the battle of Dyrrachium; 


In more modern times he will meet with wonderful 
proofs, of this military genius carried to its utmoſt ex- 


tent in the hiſtory of Conde and Turenne, when op- 
e to each other; in the laft campaign of the latter 
1 when 


5 
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- Should it again be replied, that how 
— rem may allow imagination 
ſometimes to be in the caſes abovemention- 
ed, yet this faculty when employed at 
leaſt in the higher ſpecies of compoſitiom, 
dwelling on ſublime and acſtracted objecta, 
and forming as it were a new creation of 
its own, muſt be originally of a more exalted 
cat (if we may thus expreſs-it) in a mind 
ann en to ſuch Were 08 when it re- 


and 2 * ebb FEY IN. . AS 


when! he appeared as 8 compeiitr for glory with - 
 Montecuculi; in the firſt Italian campaĩgns of Eugene, 
and as an inſtance adequate to any of the former; 

the laft proof « exhibited by. Marlborough of his conſum- 
mate abilities, when he commanded againſt Villars at 
the fiege of Bouchaine. It will be obſerved that we 
have only ſelected examples here of celebrated leaders 
acting in oppoſition. to each other. A man of know- 
edge and experience in the art. of. war . may obtain a 
ſeries of eaſy victories over a weak or inexperienced 
© antagoniſt; But to triumph in the midſt of danger and 
difficulty by the natural reſources of a copious inven- 
tion is the province of genius alone. We have like- 
_ viſe upon this occaſion conſidered only excellence in 
the military profeſſion. "The diſcerning reader may 
apply what hath been faid on this fubje& to men who 
act in other ſpheres of life,” in which he * aſſiſt» 


cd 1 n. obſervations, 


ceives 
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| * -cerves any other bias of what kind ſoever; 
| we would obſerve, that this objection re- 
fers not to the degree in which invention 
ſubſiſts, but to the particular ſubjects to 
Which it diſcovers a propenſity. Theſe 
however are objects wholly diſtinct from 
each other. He who raiſeth a maſs of iron 
from the earth, poſſeſſeth it is evident the 
ame degree of natural ſtrength with him 
who bears a quantity of gold or diamonds 
_ - preciſely equal in weight to the former. 
The diſparity lies therefore not in the 
ſtrength of the two men, but in the ob- 
jects to which it is directed. Swift and 
Butler were neither of them geniuſes of a 
very exalted claſs. Yet it will not we pre- 
ſume be denied that the former in his Tale 

of a Tub, and in the Travels of Gulliver, 
the latter in his inimitable Hudibras, diſ- 
cover copious, fruitful, and even original 

imagination. But without eſtimating the 

| comparative value of different objects, it 

is ſufficient for us to obſerve at preſent, 
that the mind of that perſon who preſides 
over a great people and conducts the com- 
plicated machine of un. with abi- 

| lities 
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lities adequate to the office *; that-the 
6 en e of that aa who 


Ty * 


* * 


2 —— ſolicitous of drawing almoſt every hu; 
man excellence within the vortex of eloquence, will 
not give up the character mentioned in the text to the 
claim of philoſophy. He- contends that ſuch a man 
ought likewiſe to be eſteemed an orator. His words 
are remarkable. Neque enim hoc concefferim, ratio- | 
nem recta, honeſtæque vitæ ad Philoſophos relegandam z 
cum vir ille vere civilis, & publicarum privatarumgue 
rerum adminiſtrationi accommodatus; qui regere con- 
ciliis urbes, fundare legibus, emendare Judiciis poſſit: 
non aliter fit profacto quam orator. Quare tametſi me 
fateor uſurum quibuſdam quæ Philoſophorum libris 
continentur tamen ea jure, vereque contenderim eſſe 
operis noſtri, proprieque ad Artem Oratoriam pertinere.” 
The truth of this obſervation depends in a great mea- 
ſure upon the ſenſe in which we underſtand the word 
Orator. If we underſtand by this term a power of 
| ſpeaking i in ſuch a manner as to obtain the purpoſes af 
cConvincing, pleaſing and moving the paſſions, it is 
Certain that the poſſeſſion of the firſt of theſe qualifies 
men principally to give laws to ſociety; and that it 
hath diſtinguiſhed perſons who ſhared not at 1Eift in 
any eminent degree of the laſt, Such men therefore 
could not with propriety be denominated eloquent, at 
leaſt according to Cicero's definition of the word. 
« Erit Eloquens is qui ita dicit, ut probet, ut delef7et, ut 
AeQtat. Probare neceſſtatis eſt, deleQare —_ 
flectere victorig. 
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lays down the tranſactions of a future 
pear, and in the proſecution of his plan, 
accommodates himſelf to difficult, per- 
plexing, and unexpected obſtructions; that 
theſe are fitted by nature to form great 
ideas, and whether endowed or not with 
a talent for compoſition, poſſeſs an emi- 
nent ſhare of the powers that give riſe to 
1ts-operating in an een n N ee 
henſive direction. 
Me have now evinced Was a ſeries of 
; obſervation on the characters of men, that 
the art of which we here treat, conſidered 
as regarding the faculties of the mind, 
neither accompanies neceſſarily the poſſeſ- 
ſion of any of theſe viewed ſeparately; or 
even ariſeth from the degree in which they 
are conferred when acting in combination. 
"Ea What then, it may be aſked, ic Compo- 
f Gtion in the preſent important view of 
chat art, and by what eircumſtance is it 
conſtituted?ꝰ We reply. A talent for 
Compoſition is formed by a ſhare of thoſe 
intellectual powers we have deſcribed, va- 
ried indeed in proportion to the value of - 
that 5 to which the mind hath re- 
bY | - © ceived 


Obſermations on Compoſition. 29 
ceived: a bias; but accompanied in every 
caſe with a propenſity to place ſuch ideas 
as occur to it in lights at the ſame time 
happy and diverfified, to range theſe i in 
juſt and perſpicuous diſpoſition; to expreſs 
them in ſuitable words which are ſelected 
with facility; and to give the whole ſo 
permanent a. form by committing it to 
writing, as that the mind may contemplate 
it with pleaſure upon a review.” It is not 
therefore from the proportion of mental 
qualities conferred on any man, that we 
are to judge of the degree in which he poſ- 
ſeſſeth a talent for the art in queſtion, ar 
even * its inge. The 8405 which 

en e be abide 
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* When'we ſpeak of a talent for compoſition (at 
that term hath been defined) we muſt take care to ex- 
clude from this idea, that flight propenſity to a ſuper- 
ficial kind of writing which ſame men diſcover, in 
which the thoughts are at the ſame time conceived 
with quickneſs, and throw it into language with fa» 
cility. This happens when' trite ſubjects fall to be dif 
cuſſed by minds that are either diſqualified by nature 
to take any comprehenſive view of things, 'or when 
indolence, encouraged by a defeQtive education, pre - 
vents a man poſſeſſed of talents from putting theſe to 
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theſe receive from nature is the circuni« 


ſtance particularly to be attended to in 
forming this eſtimation. The uſual indi- 
cations of this extraordinary propenſity, 


and the manner of cultivating it moſt ſue- 


ceſsfully, whatever direction it may have 
received, will be conſidered, when we come 
to treat of the moſt proper method of 
bringing the intellectual powers, when diſ- 


tinguiſhed by this ius, as A e a8 poſſible 5 


to a uſt equipoiſe. 


2. Having thus Ach a view of Com- 


poſition as connected in general with the 
faculties of the mind, we are next to con- 
ſider what is implied in it when viewed as 


an art diſtinguiſhed by particular characters, | 


conſiſting of various ſpecies, and contri- 
buting eminently to promote the happineſs | 
and civilization of r 


FRY —_— 
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their proper uſe. In this laſt caſe, theſe, in conſe- 

uerice of having early received a different direction 
' from that in which they might have appeared to the 
bigheſt advantage, become at laſt unfit to fix in it with 
ſuch ſteadineſs as 18 neceſſary to the 8 of 


as valuable * 


dt. — 
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O8/ervationt on Compoſſtion. 3. 
In order to acquire a juſt idea of our ſub- 
je& in theſe points of view, we muſt here 


make one general obſervation on the qua- 
lities that moſt commonly go along with 


this uncommon and valuable propenſity. | 


It is, that deliberate recolleQion, and à 
gradual rather than rapid ſucceſſion of ideas 


are criteria that in all caſes Whatever 


characteriſe the minds that are thus par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed by nature. A little 
attention to the ſubject will enable us to 


judge of the truth of this obſervation; (pa- 
radoxical as it may at firſt appear to be) 
and to obviate the en that * 1 f 


turally be made to it. 


Diverſified as the ſubjects of Compoli 


tion certainly are, we mult yet be convinced 
upon reflection, that there is no ſpecies of 


the art in which diſpoſition or a certain or- 


derly arrangement of parts is not eſſentially 
| neceſſary. In ſome branches of it indeed 


this arrangement is no doubt much more 


conſpicuouſly uſeful than in others; when 
an Author, for example, muſt deſcend from 


the general view of a ſubje& to contemplate . 
the particular parts of which it conſiſts; 
| or 
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or when ſome leading, ſentiment is to be 


| n 1 ws, 3 a ſeries as connected -c obſerya- 


But fo indiſpenſible is this requi- ; 
| _ that the perfection of thoſe petfor- 


mances which are deemed the looſeſt and 


moſt detached, lies not in the want of me- 
thodical accuracy, but in the artful con- 
cealment of a regular diſpoſition, by which 
means the entertainment ariſing from cer 
tain graces thrown into a piece with ap- 
parent negligence, and the information de- 
rived from a well conducted proerihe are 
happily united. | / |. | 
In order to render the ace of — 
jects accurate, it is neceſſary that the mind 
| - ſhould poſſeſs a power of contemplating 
each of theſe ſteadily by itſelf, that it may 

; at the ſame time be fully exhibited, and 
may occupy. the place that moſt naturally 
belongs to it. But this purpoſe can at no 
time be effectuated when there is à rapid 
ſucceſſion of ideas taking place in the mind. . 
The underſtanding (which is the parent of 
this diſpoſition) muſt curb. even the. moſt 
e ee with ſo ſtrong a 
6 | rein, 
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rein, as to fiæ it to one place as long as 
may be expedient; and to preſcribe to it 
certain boundaries, within which its range 
muſt at all times be limited“. Thus there- 
fore it happens that what appears to have 


been owing to a ſudden effuſion, comes 


to be ſeen as ariſing from cool recollection; 
and a faculty to have directed the. conduct 


of ſome procedure in which we might be 


apt at firſt view to judge that its operation 
would be in / a great meaſure ſuſpended f. 


The Author laſt quoted, gives his ſanction to this 
opinion. Tbus he not only adviſeth the orator to be 
cautious and deliberatg in his compoſition; but to 


prore that theſe ingredients conſtitute a bias for the 


art in general, he adducerh the examples of Salluſt and 
Virgil. Sie ſcriꝑſiſſe Salluſtium accepimus & fane 
maniſeſtus « eſt ex opers. iplo laber. Virgilium quoque 
auciſſimos die compoſuiſſe verſus auctor eſt Varus. 
ratoris alia conditio eſt.” Itaque hane moram & ſolli- 
citudinem in initiis i impero. ” Inftit. Orator. Hb. x. cap. 3. 


| Deſcribing afterwards the manner in which Compoſi | 


tion is carried on, he ſays, ““  Paulatin res facilius ſe 

oſtendent, yerba reſpondebunt, Compoſitio lequetur, 

cuncta denique ut in : familia you 2 in oth- 

cio erunt Id. 2 

_ + See this point more fully WEN Seftion Il. 
Voi: J. Pa 42, lese 
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Theſe obſervations when followed pro- 
perly out, will enable us to comprehend 
the cauſe of a phænomenon formerly taken 
notice of; — that in many inſtances imagi- 
nation exerts remarkable influence. on the 
converſation of men, who; ate diſqualified 
to exerciſe it in any branch of Compoſi- 
tion *®, The ſalliet of wi, the guicłhneſi 
of repartee, the power of comprehending 
a a diftant hint; and of expreſſing with fa- 
cility ideas that ariſe inſtantaneouſly in the 
mind, indicate-(as we formerly obſerved) a 
certain volatility of thought that is loſt in 
. an inſtant *; but which conſtitutes the cha- 
racter of an agreeable companion, and fits 
the perſon, whom it diſtinguiſheth, pecu- 
liarly for ſocial life. But, in the art of 
which we treat, we have endeavoured: to 
ſhow that qualities wholly. different from 
theſe muſt be exerted in order to characte- 
riſe a good writer. When the man there- 
fore in whom they are acknowledged to ſub- 
fiſt, attempts to range his thoughts at lei- 
ſure, on” to combine a ſeries of obyedss fo 
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juſtly as chat each may throw ſome light 
upon another, in à edmprehenfive detail; 
the „eat und freedom with which he thinks 
upon other oecaſions; renders him then 
unfit to form an adoquato eftimare; and the 
rapid ſucceſſion of his idlas to ' expreſs" with 
_ perſpicuity that which may occur to him. 


He on the other hand, who with an ani- 


mated and vigorous imagination, is qua- 
liſted to ſelect at leiſure from the variety 


of objects fuch as are moſt appoſite, and 
calculated from the order in Which they 


are placed to promote his general pur- 


poſe, muſt it is obvious, in order to excel 


equally in both characters, be able to 


think at one time with promptitude, and 
even precipitance; and at another with de- 


liberate recollection; or his excellence 


confined to this laſt ſphere; will ceaſe to 
| be conſpicuous i in the other. 88 
It will, we are here aware, be imme- 
duatviy ſaid, that however neceſſary - this 
gradual ſucceſſion of ideas may be to ex- 
cellence in ſome ſpeeies of - Compoſition, 
it muſt be limited to the two branches of 
philoſophy and hiſtory. But with regard 
85 D 2 to 
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to others, (particularly the poetic art) ra- 
pid tranſitions, and apoſtrophes ſeemingly 


unconnected, not only produce the ſtrong- 


eſt effect, but even the appearance of theſe 


is neceſſary to perfect the execution. Thus 


where it will be aſked would be the beauty 
of the Oox, (that high and inchanting 
ſpecies of poetic compoſition) if we ſhould 
deprive it of thoſe animated ſallies, thoſe 
abrupt and daring flights of genius, which 
ariſe from an imagination intenſely agi- 
tated, and farting with little apparent con- 
nection from one object to another *?, The 
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£ 40M rom ſuch views as theſe it probably v was that ſows | 


of the ancients were led to conſider poetry in general 


as a kind of enthufiaſtic effuſion ariſihg from à divine 


and irreſiſtible impulſe; and the por inſpired by his 
MUSE, like the ſibyl on her tripod; thrawing qut dark | 
myſterious, and prophetic exhibitions, Thus even in 
later ages among the Romans, the word vATEs ſig- 
nified equally a pet, and a prophet. Strabo confiders 
poetic enthuſiaſm. as à kind of divine inſpiration re« 
ſembling the prophetic. Erbse emiveyon! T 
Star Exe oxi, xa TA MANTIKQ you WAnTIaGuy, 
£46, I. Plato in the ſame, manner ſets out in his beau» 
tiful dighogue on * a by callipg poetry ENOEIA 

8 AYNAMIZ, 
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ſame queſtion may be applied with ſome 
variation to every other ſpecies of * arts | 
the didactic alone excepted. | 


But before we pronounce a deciſion on 
this heck let us | endeavour to diſtin- 
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ArNawis, an infjttca energy, and goes ſo far 1 to 
affirm ors O OEOL ATTOE ici 0 Aryan, that God 
"himſelf is the ſpeaker in their compoſitions. HAAT. 
Ia. Again he tells us, as the reſult of his obſervations 


on this ſubject, Eyre pur av ba Tips Wormruv i: ya 


_ *TovT0, ort vu 20 IA rein, @ Foigytry ane u 
ri x64 ENO@T ZIAZONTEZ nrg 06 @EOMANTES 
x24. XPHEMQNAOT. ATIOAOT, .EOKP. . Z. 
| Ariſtotle and the elegant writers of the Auguſtan age 
ſpeak much more rationally and philoſophically on this 
ſubject. The reader who chooſeth to enquire into 
deir ſentiments, may conſult particularly the firſt and 
tenth chapter of the Poetics of the former, and the 
writings of Cicero throughout. Admiting however 
the definition of Plato to be juſt and appropriated, it 
will no more follow, that a man whoſe powers are ab- 
ſorbed in the contemplation of abſtracted objects, 
| ſhould on that account be diſqualified to ſurvey theſe 
| ſeparately with attention, and to diſpoſe of each in the 


beſt manner, than that his eye when beholding an 


agreeable and diverſified landſcape, ſhould be always 


' diſqualified to take ps of particular in | 
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*guiſh,, On every, accaſion, - betwixt 8 the 
frength of that impreſſion which one ab- 


jeect makes upon a great imagination, and 


a ſeries of theſe paſſing before it perhaps 
in quick but ſuperficial review. Keeping 
this neceſſary diſtinction in our eye, we 

_ thall find that even in thoſe poetic produc- 
tions in which we meet with the boldeſt 
turns, and the moſſ unexpected tranſi- 
tions, the genius of the POET/ appears in 
the ſignificanee that he gives to particular 
lineaments of his portrait; in the colour 
that he throws upon t the moſt ſtriking and 
di iſtinguiſhed, features; in the ſeleckion of 
appropriated. images; and in. the attitude 
and diſpoſition of c ſeperate figure of 
the piece, a” work that requires him to 
dwell with attention, 0 on the ideas that paſs 
ſueceiſively in reyiew, before his mind to 
whatever degree of fervid b e it 
may be wy LED 22 SF Hi 5 © 
2 19 e 
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| Let us take-anexample from one ot the moſt ſeerm- 
ingly irregular An of "mn bars, whom im- 
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In the. molt perfect productions of ge⸗ 
nius, beck Wass ut 0 modern. the nt 
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petuons imagination moſt 5 Aiinguiſherh, Ic 
is his third Olympic addreſſed to Theron of Agrigen- 
tum. Upon a ſuperficial view of this ode, nothing is 

conſpicuous tothe reader, but an enthufiaſtic bard ad- 
dreſſing Caſtor, Pollux, and Helena (deities who have 
no concern in the games of Greece) inſtead of invok · 
ing Jupiter, Minerva, or Apollo; or beginning with | 
the praiſes of the hero whom he profeſſed to celebrates 
With no apparent conneCtion he drags Hercules into 
the ode a little after, and tranſports his reader in an 
inſtant from the plain of Olympus to the Utopian elime 
of Hyperborea, Having informed us that Hercules 
tranſplanted. an olive from this country to Greece; 
that the Olympic victors might be crowned with itz 
He takes occaſion to pay a compliment to Theron with 
which the ode concludes.—Such is the firſt appearance 
of this piece in which a number of heterogeneous ideas 
ſeem to have poured upon the mind of the poet, and 
to have been jumbled together without coherence. 
Bat when we-come to obſerve, that by repreſenting as 
ſacred every circumſtance relating to theſe games, the 
' higheſt honour was reflected upon the conqueror, who 
was thus ſuppoſed to be the peculiar favourite of the 
gods; when we are informed that Caſtor, and Pollux 
| were ſuppoſed to have been appointed by Hercules the 
guardians and patrons of the conſecrated olive; when 
we advert likewiſe that being tranſplanted from a 
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ing reader will find this capacity of cool 

recollection, thoſe eriteria that indicate 
a gradual ſucceſſion of ideas in the thoughts 
of the writer diſtinguiſhing his per form- 
ance upon every occaſion. Thus we ob- 
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country whoſe inhabitants were thought to enjoy per- 
fett felicity, the happineſs of Theron is more ſtrongly 
ſet before us, by having this ſy mbol of pleaſure wreathed 
around his head, than by the moſt ſtudied deſcrip- 
tion: when we attend to theſe circumſtances, we are 
led to-admire the addreſs of the poet in the conduct of 
his ſubject; the artful and even judicious ſelection of 
his topics, and the arrangement obvious in the whole 
piece It were eaſy to ſnow likewiſe that the imagina» 
tion of Pindar, impetuous as it is, yet dwells with 
ſteadineſs upon particular objects; and that he diſcovers 
at the ſame time vivacity and preciſion. in the concep- 
tion, the colouring, and the diſpoſition of his figures. 
In the very ode that we have ſelected on this occaſion; 
obſerve the beautiful and finiſhed picture which he ſets 
before the reader, of the moon ſhining on the altar of 
Jupiter, at the time when this olive a on 
the conqueror. 4 0 5 n N X 
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ſerve Homer, like a conſummate general 
overlooking the battle from an eminence, 
maintaiting à maſeſtie and uniform com- 
poſure in the midſt of tumult and univerſal 
comniotion. He deſcribes particularly the 
ground upon which the armies engaged; 
carries the reader's eye fiiccefſively from 
one ſcene to another, as they may be twp 
poſed to have changed their ſituation: 
he drops one hero ſometimes in the moſt 
intereſting part of the action, that he may 
introduce” another, whoſe different man- 
ners give an entertaining variety to the 


poem; and to the diſplay of whoſe peculiar 
character the eircumſtances are happily 


adapted. In ſhort, when a criſs is brought 
on in the action, we find this great genius 
pauſing in the midſt of his career to render | 
by ſublime and appropriated imagery e every 
rircumſtance relating to the combatants, 
a ſuceeſſive object of admiration. Thus 
the helmet, the Plumage, the ſhield, the 
duekler, and the very point” of the ſpear 
of Achilles are called in to heighten the 
defeription of that exalted- ſphere in which 
Uzi hero conſtantly” moves. This con- 
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dud is wholly different from that which 
a man would have ꝓurſued, whoſe ideas 
poured in with haſte; and rapidity... Such | 
a man, had he attended to all the cireum- 
ſtances which Homer hath diſplayed to 
ſuch advantage, would have paſſed each 
of theſe. over as quickly as poſſible, in 
order to arrive at the prineipal event. 
Embarraſſed with the variety of his may 
terials, his work would conſiſt. rather of 
brilliant ſtrokes ſcattered profuſely through: 
out, than of proportioned figures com: 
cies of Compoſition we may ſuppoſe à 
man of this character to attempt, his ideas 
mult. be laoſe and disjointed, his [expreſs 
ſion obſcure and inaccurate, though: ſe». 
lected with much difficulty; and unable 
tion, or the ſeries of argument, every part 
of his ene would be ren - 
pleted. 3111 9 1 34 
From the whole eee 11 is wes 
ſame obvious, that imagination, however 
naturally irregular, muſt be able to c 
wed witſi attention the figures that 
compole 
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1 on Compoſition 43 
compoſe a whole piece; and an Author of 
whatever denominatidn,. te adjuſt the mem 
bers of his work with coolneſs and recol- 
lection, athermiſe he will be. unequal, to 
the taſk of exhibiting each (at leaſt in Com- 
polition), with BPH.) We and 
energy. W 
We have, 4n 41 the courſe of our => 0 
tions on this {i taken our examples 
principally from. one of the higheſt ſpecies 
of poetry, becauſe it is here, that the Aua 


lities we haye mentioned 28 accom panying | 
a propenſity to the art of which we treat in 


this work, are judged to be unneceſſary, 
if they can be ſo in any eaſe whatever. 
Having thug, , thereforg ſhown their in- 
fluence and importance in this ſphere, we 
have much eafler work with the others; 
in which an ultimate end is obviouſly kept 
in view, while we follow the writer through 
operation of rack intellectual power, : as 
well as to tho effect ariſing om their ge: 
neral combination. © Philoſophyz, hiſtory, 
eloquence, and-criticiſm;:contidered-in. this 
2 — will amply cane ae 

| ing 
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ceding obſervations; 4 from which" at pre- 
ſent we may define Compoſition, when 
viewed as conſiſting of diverſified charac- 
ters, and diſtinguiſhed into various ſpe= 
cies; to be © that ART by which the ſe 
veral parts of a ſubje& are fo juſtly fitted 
to each other, as to form a proportioned 
and beaut ul whole Of the manner in 


Which this end is accompliſhed, of the 
office aſſigned to each faculty, as well as 


of the united power of all in bringing it 
about, we now proceed Wu treat more * 
Ucnlarly, | 743 T 03; 3's 1 ND! * * N 
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Of the 1 Province of the, Underſtanding, 1 in 


N Compoſition. un Hats 
MON te faculties of the . 
that by which man is chieffy diſtin- 


— from all inferior creatures, forms 


in the preſent, as in every ſimllar inveſti- | 
gation, the great and primary object of 


attention. The offices therefore of the un 


1 theſe have already been 
explained 
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explained in general, we. ſhall now con- 
ſider particularly as far as the preſent ſub- 


ject is concerned, according to the method 
formerly laid down k.. 


The criteria from Which the judgment . 


of a writer is rendered principally con- 
ſpicuous, are the diſcovery of a theory or 
hypotheſis; the diſpoſition of parts in the 
plan of a work in ſuch order as moſt ef- 
fectually promotes an ultimate purpoſe; 
the comprehenſion of this plan as adapted 
fully to the ſubject of whatever kind; and 
finally a certain propriety of ſentiments 


and of illuſtration, which univerſally indi- | 


cates the prevalence of this faculty, and 
may therefore be regarded as-a perpetual 
deſignation of it. On each of theſe heads, 


conſidered by itſelf, we ſhall throw toge· 


ther ſome obſervations. 
1, Upona firſt view it may appear ſome- 


what extraordinary to aver that any emi- 


nent ſhare of reaſon is indicated by the 
diſcovery of an hypotheſis, as invention of 
nen wang: is uſually aſcribed, to im Wine 


— 
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tion, which is on that account denomi- 
nated, by way of eminence, the inventive 
faculty. The propriety with Which this 
term is applied to it we halt have occaſion 
to examine in the fubſequent ſection. It 
is of importance to the Prefent ſubject to 
obſerve, that two diſtinct kinds of inven- 
tion will be found tb take place in the dif- 
ferent branches of Compoſition, and to 
characteriſe the perſons ho excel in it. 
The firſt of tlieſe is diſtinguiſhed by an aſ- 
ſemblage of original ideas brought toge= 
ther without much recoflection; by the 
peculiar and happy lights that te thrown - 
upon truths already know, either in con- 
ſequence. of a well adapted expreſſion, ot 
the application of new and uncommon i= 
Iuſtrations; by the unbeaten” paths into 
which an Author falls; and by the ſudden 
flaſhes of tight (if we may thus expreſs it) 
which: he cafts around him. Ir theſe of- 
fices it is obvious that imagination is prin- 
cipully employed, which never fails to ex- 
cite when obviouſly predominant, à deſire 
of deviating upon every ocraßon from the 
received opinions of mankind. - 5 


Obſervations on Compſition. 4% 
The other kind of inventions eonſti- 
tuted by the intenſe and ſteady effort of 
underſtanding, which eſtimating the eom- 
parative ſtrength of arguments, and ad- 
vancing from ſimpler to more com pounded 
exhibitions in its reſearch, deduceth at laſt 
ſome concluſion from principles formerly 
known, which may at the ſame time be 
neu, and eſtabliſned upon the juſteſt foun- 
dation. A proceſs of this nature is direct- 
ed principally, if not wholly by che judg- 
ment of the writer: it is completed by 
patience” and aſſiduity; qualities that are 
particularly characteriſtical of the preva- 
lence of this faculty, whoſe exertion ei- 
ther enables a man to firike out ſome truth 
that had been formerly undiſcovered, or 
to build 'a new ſyſtem from the ah in 
which he placeth received maxims. 
When we mention the placing common 
ſentiments in 2 new point of view as 3 
ſpecies of invention ſometimes ariſing from 
judgment, and ſometimes principally from 
imagination, we are not to ſuppoſe that. it 
will be a matter of much difficulty to diſ- 
tinguiſh the cauſe from which this effect 
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is derived in particular inſtances. We 
have already afforded a criterion ſufficient 
to determine this matter when it was ob- 


ſerved, that when a work i is characteriſed 
by the prevalence of imagination, even 


where no original ſentiment is diſplayed, 
yet ſome peculiar energy will diſtinguiſn 
ö the expreſſion; or ſome ſtriking and un- 


common illuſtrations will give ſtrength 
and energy to the thoughts“. *, Reaſon on 


the contrary never aims at merit of this 


kind. Conſidered by itſelf, what Addiſon 
ſays of the ſoul when viewed abſtractedly 
from its paſſions, may be applied with 
great propriety. to this faculty of it. It 
is inflows in its aden, and rally delibe- 


_— \ 


— 


8 A modern critic ſets Cj matter in © juſt alight 


by the uſe of a beautiful-and appropriated i image, that 


the reader of taſte will peruſe it with pleaſure. Speak- 
ing of the difficulty of entering into characters he 
ſays—* Quare ſapienter Plato ut lævaret hoc onere phi- 


| Joſophos, præcepit, ut in ſumma rerum conſiſterent, ad 


ſmgula' ne deſcendent. Nempe Juprema &  Propingue 


cœlo aeris pars a turbis libera eſt: non cogitur illa in 


nubem, non in tempeſtatem propellitur, non verfatur 
in turbinem, Inferior tonat ac mae Coe 
. 201 2 
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fate in its execution. It requires there 
fore often to be awakened by the paſſions, 
that the man may be vigorous and atteria 
tive in the proſecution of his deſigns en” 
To this cautious procedure it is — 1 5 
that a diſcovery effectuated by the under - 
ſtanding i is always confirmed by clearer as 
well as more ſatisfying evidence, than that 
in which another power of the mind pro- 
poſeth, the end, and reaſon. is compelled to 
ſupply the moſt probable means of bring= 
ing it about}. In this laſt caſe the power 
above mentioned is ſtraitened i in every ex- 
ertion; and we diſcover with very little at- 
tention, that circumſtances are brought to- 
gether to ſuppott an untenable propoſition, 
which neceſſarily fail in the accompliſh- 
ment of their purpoſe. But in the other 
inſtance, when judgment at the ſame time 
propoſeth a certain end, and conducts the 
ſeries . obſervation or of argument that 
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t.“ Cum fit poſita (ratio) in invenitione nec decks 
tionis ornamenta magtiopere deſideret, aut circa me- 


moriam & pronunciationem . Quintil, ib, vi. 
cap. 5: | 
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leads to its attalüment, the teudency of 
each of theſe to promote this pufpoſe is at 
due confpicuous; and all, when taken to- 
gether, naturally coaleſce in that point in 
which they ought to concentrate. Thus 
the Whirtiſical theory of Malebranche *, 

*hd that of our ingenious countryman Bur 
net f, though relating to ſubjects wholly 
diftin& from each other, yet equally em- 
Darraſs their atithors, though far from 
being deficient in clearneſs of intellectual 
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| Higheſt refnements of metaplry fit imveftf 
gation . as in the firſt inflatite, or into 
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I See his celebrated work ehitieled Gar Theoria 


| Telluris, 1 


7 The great 2odrine Wellen in this exiraordi- 
"nary work is, that ſpirits living in the divine mind, 
in the ſame manner as bodies occupy ſpate, all things 


are ſeen by. theſe as exiſting originally. in the deity. 
Recherche liv. iti. 1. part 1. This ſtrange hypotheſis has 


led our author into many abſurd, though i ingenious 
diſquiſitions, which: it is not our buſineſs to examine 
here. The ptincipal of theſe (particularly his idea of 


an infinite Reofen) the judicious Locke hath expoſed and 
refuted with great precifion and ftrength of argument, 
0 Sce the Examination of ' Malebranche, in bis Works. 


Forced 


+ 
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forced conſtructions of paſſages tortured 
from their obvious ſignification, as in the 
laſt *. The reaſon of this embarraſſment 
in both is, that the ultimate purpoſe of 
each work is that which imagination, not 
reaſon,” originally ſuggeſted. But having 
been once adopted, this faculty is called in 
as an aſſiſtant to ſupport poſitions Which 
it wauld perhaps have rejected. Still how- 
ever we obſerve its ſtrength; but it is 
ſtrength miſapplied. Like Samſon when 
deprived of ſight, it retains its vigour, but 
employs it not to rear a fabric but to put 
ſuch materials together as may be thrown 


down. Let the reader of diſcernment com- 


pare either of theſe with the excellent 
work entitled the Analogy betwixt Natural 
and Revealed Religion, in which the un- 


5 n . a Kwan ee thro? 
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I is not 3 buſinek to enter into * proof 
of this obſeryation. The reader who. conſiders the 
manner in which this moſt i ingenious writer hath 
managed the proofs of his theory that are drawn from 
Scripture, will obſerve the plauſible appearance which 
he gives to an interpretation of . that will not 
bear to de cloſely enamined. 
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a ſeries of rational and ſatisfactory evi- 
dences; and he will perceive the eafy pro- 
eeſs by which this faculty obtaineth its 
end when permitted to operate univerſally 
ar @ principal, inſtead of the  ton/tramt 
and obſcurity that mark its progreſs, when 
employed to fupport mid pins rice . it 
did not form. 
It ought likewiſe to be obſerved on this 
head, that when it is an author's Purpoſe 
either to diſcover or to elucidate truth by 
an accurate enumeration of principles and 
- inferences, the mind muſt advance in its 
work with the utmoſt circumſpection, as 
in the ſcale of arguments corroborating 
each other, the defect or weakneſs of one 
feep is ſufficient to marr the effect of all. 
Diſproportion of parts is indeed much more 
conſpicuous in ſuch a work, than in com- 
poſition embelliſhed with metaphor and 
imagery. In this laſt caſe we are willing 
to ſuppoſe that an author hath protracted 
his examination of a favourite topic, and 
hath ſtrained a particular branch of his 
work beyond its due dimenſions, from the 
Pen and irreſiſtible impulſe of a warm 
Mo imagination. 


. 
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imagination. But in the other, as the 
reader receives leſs entertainment from 
the external decorations, he is at leiſure 
to examine attentively the proportions of 
the figure, and is ſtruck with a defect in 
this circumſtance that might have other- 
wiſe eſcaped the moſt accurate obſerver, . 
An underſtanding adequate to its ſubject, 
and unimpelled by other powers that marr 
its operations, by keeping one ultimate 
aim cloſely in ſight; and by ſetting in a 
clear light every” ſtep by which we ap- 
proach to it, ſeldom permits this fault to 
become ſo obvious as to give offence even 
to thoſe, whoſe powers of diſcernment en- 
able them to decide on this Point wich the 
greateſt preciſion-. 
Upon the whole, the e prigci- 
_ pally neceſſary to carry on the diſcovery 
of unknown truth, is an underſtanding 
unembarraſſed in its purſuit by another 
power, and adopting the idioms of imagin- 
ation only. to. Oy: its principles *, 
| inan | 


. n eee Ariſtotle and Quinti- 
182 ſeem to think very differently of the propriety 
E 3 with 
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inſtead of being admitted to evince the ge- 
nius of the writer, while they throw an air 
of pins 2 over * performance. 
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Vith which metaphors ought to be lssdesl, and of 


their uſe in Compoſition. The former (perhaps ſome- 
what too haſtily) condemns theſe. altogether as produc- 
tive univerſally of obſcuri „and will not allow even 
images, which he diſtinguiſheth from the other, to be 
introduced, when theſe have a. tincture of poetry, 


| The latter points out their uſe and expedience with 


great accuracy. AM « (ſays the Greek philoſopher). 
*al MilaPopay regu, ole 8 rm ETISHEY Eier f- 
rer, &. HANTA yap Ax AEN ro xala META» 


 ®OPAN AETOMENON. Tonik. 86. 4 In au- 


other place he ſays, Egi di nai n EIK N Mera 
AiaPepu va pixgor* Oran yap urn Tov Ax 
Ng di Atwv rogue n. EIK N tu. Orar & Atv 


erefvot, META®OPA, - d yag To ahh arte. 
trat, W(00HYgeuoe. KeTreyxas Atovra Tov AN,“ 


Xęro iar ds EIK NN v Ao. OAIDAKIE de, ol- 


|  HTIKON vag. Ou 0 rt e nge. PH+ 


TOP, is. F. x. 4. 

nIndocti quoque (ſays the Roman critic) non 8 
tes, metaphora frequenter utuntur. Eas facimus, aut 
quia neceſſe eſt,” aut quia' ſigniflcantius, aut quia de» 
centius. Ubi nihil horum præſtabit, quod transfertur 
e on” Quimil, Tnftivut, roy dogs c. 6. 


II. From 
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II. From conſidering the diſcovery. of 
truth, as. regulated by the. 1 
we come now to take a view of this power 
as employed Particularly-in regulating the 
diſpoſition of parts, in ſuch a manner as 
contributes moſt effectually to Promote the 
deſign of the whole. In this important 
Province of its work, reaſon may be view- 
ed both as laying down the general plan 
or method in which a ſubject is to Ly 


treated; and as ranging the ideas tl 
cur upon entering into an — 64h 


of particular parts in Ly OE, and natural 
order. N | 
. That it is the ne t alone 
which regulates the general diſpoſition af 
ſentiments and illuftrations in all cafes 
Whatever, will be acknowledged im me- 
diately, when we attend to its conſtant 
manner of procedure, From that ſlow re 
collection by which this faculty is diſtin- 
guiſhed, it is qualified to diſcover the beſt 
method of treating any ſubject, whether 
ſimple or copious; and after having tho- 
roughly inveſtigated its nature, to take 
cognixance of the, propriety, . as well as 
E 4 com- 
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comprehenſion of a general deſign *. Wo 
obſerved formerly, that there 5 no utes 


% Pliny ele of _ * in the a art * which 
ve treat here, as the effect of an extenſive acquaintance 

with the writings of the learned. * Utinam Ordo, fal- 
tem & tranſitus & figurz ſimul ſpectarentur. Nam 

ixvenire præclare, & enunciare magniſice, interdum 

etiam Barbari ſolent; diſponere apte, Ste. nifi-ERVDI- 
Tis negatum eſt.” 7 Epiſtol. lib. iii. Epiſt. 13. This 
obſervation i is no doubt thus far true, that by being 
*converfant with works in which an exact method is 
laid down and followed out, we acquire a habit of 

ranging our ideas on eyery ſubjeR in a certain regulat- 
ed ſucceſſion, which is the effect in a great meaſure 
of art and attention, This is probably what our au- 
thor means by that Apr diſpoſition which he appro- 
.priates peculiarly to the learned, Otherwiſe, as the 
reaſon of every man who is capable of inyenting, pre- 
ſeribes to him likewiſe ſome method of ranging to- 
gether the means of obtaining a certain end, nothing 
but a total deprivation of this faculty could make him 
-jumble crude conceptions together in ſa diſcordant a 
manner, as to afford no glimmering of light by which 
ye may trace his deſign. . For (to adopt the language 
of a conſummate judge) 6 Ut opera extruentibus, ſatis 
non eſt ſaxa, atque materiam, & cxtera xdificant uti- 
lia congerere; niſi iis collocandis Artificum manus 
.adhibeatur : fic in dicendo, quamlibet abundans re- 
rum copia, cumulum tantum babeat atque congeſtum, 
: iſ illas eaſdem in ordinem Ggeſtas, atque inter fe 


com- 
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of Compoſition in which a certain harmo- 
nious arrangement of parts is not eſſen- 
tially neceſſary. This order, as was like- 
wiſe obſerved, is no doubt much more 
conſpicuous in the conduct of a philoſo- 
phical theory , or in treating of any 
complex ſubject, than in looſer and more 
negligent compoſition, as it may be term- 
ed, But the perfection of this laſt, how- 
ever ſeemingly irregular, lies not in the 


* 


commiſſas Diſpoſitia devinxerit. Oratio carens hac vir- 
tute, tumultuetur neceſſe eſt, & ſine rectore fluitet; 
nec cohæreat fibi : multa repetat, multa tranſeat, ve. 
Jut nocte in ignotis locis errans; nec initio, nec fine 

ropoſito Caſum potius quam Concilium ſequatur.” 
Quintil. Inſtit. BALE: 

* The rules of philoſophical diſpoſition are compre- 
henſively laid down in few words by one of the firſt and 
beſt of critics. Avayin Tov rp Turov Wpodyew ex 
ron ac t ft vn Pot, nay d. cacpicepor in 

v caÞiiga T1 von nay bg Eg d n 
ro wpwrov dna xas gaßpn Ta cανEbut N 
Tortgov de en rr f/iveTai οοεαν, TH gπði,ẽjãe Kas 
a; af Nat, diapers rabra, &c. Ta waldia ro pur 
Wowrov poco wavrag — av gas, warngag, 
NK. unregas rag 9 ov de Jopigts TeTwv 
wy Aro. STI. de. ze, . 
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want of diſpoſition, which would includo 
that of every other excellence; but in a 
certain accurate, though apparently negli- 
gent diſtribution of parts, in which the 
mind perceives ſymmetry,” upon a cloſe 
examination, and beauty, eonſtituted as 
much by the happy poſition of elegant 
decorations, as en N W N en 
tion ä 


2. the examples of nad oi 
the writings of the ancients, we need only to add at 
preſent, that the fir of Ro oman philoſophers appears to 
have been ſo ſenſible of the advantages that reſult from 
an accurate diſpoſition in his own art, that he wrote a 
treatiſe purpoſely on this very ſubject, entitled De 
Partitione Oratoria, which is now unhappily loſt. In 
his work bowever entitled, De Oratore he treats this 
point at great length, and lays down the rules of ex- 
act arrangement with his uſual preciſion. Ut aliquid 
ante rem dicamus, deinde ut rem exponamus 4 poſt ut 
eam probemus, noſtris præſidiis confirmandis, contra- 
riis refutandis z deinde ut concludamus, atque ita per- 
oremus. Hoc dicendi genus natura ipſa præſcribit. 
Lib. ii. c. 76. Again he ſays, ( Neque diſputemus 
quibus aſſeqvi poſſimus ut ea dus dichmus intelligan- 
tur. Latine ſcilicet dicendo verbis uſitatis, &c. non 
diſcerp tis ſententiis, non prepoſteris temporibus, 1 non 
My Fe non TY ordine.” Lib Iii, | 
c. 13. 5 
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Eloquence, in whoſe compoſition an ex- 
act and perſpicuous order ought invariably 
to be obſerved, is here altogether out of 
the queſtion. But what ſhall we ſay of 
certain gay: effuſions of wit and humour, 
in which thoughts appear to be careleſsly 
thrown out juſt as they occur, and of thoſe 
animated allies that derive their origin 
from a glowing and plaſtic imagination? 
— When theſe laſt conſiſt only of a ſingle 
thought, the end is effectuated as ſoon as 
this thought is placed before the mind in 
ſuitable colours; and the only diſpoſition 
requiſite for this purpoſe is that of lan- 
guage and imagery, of whoſe propriety 
the underſtanding decides with a preciſion 
proportioned to its ſtrength and perſpi- 
cacity. But when the defign in both caſes 
is ſomewhat more complex, as demanding 
a various aſſemblage of ideas; we may ob- 
ſerve that a climax is either carried on as 
in the laſt inſtance, when it is from the 
Aiſpaſition of inferior objects that the prin- 
cipal derives its importance; or in the 
firſt, that objects are put together ſo as 

ro OUS a on each other, and to ac- 

compliſh 
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compliſh an end that is kept cloſely in 
fight. It is, as we may ſoon perceive, 
the judgment of an author. that brings 
about both the purpoſes that are here 
taken notice of. When the cireumſtances 
in the conduct of an action or deſcription 
are made to riſe in their ſignificance, ſo as 
to arreſt the attention, as well as gradually 
exalt the reader's imagination as he pro- 
ceeds; this proceſs, though not perhaps 
conſidered in a proper view, juſt when the 
mind is intenſely animated by the ſubject, 
yet upon recollection will diſcover an ar- 
rangement carried on by that faculty which 
is the parent of order; and which hath aſe 
ſigned to each member that place in con- 
tributing to produce: this effect, which it 
ought oſt ane and 8 to oe- 
cupy. „ 42230 £105 Som π⁰ m 
With regard in the e manner to i 
| looſeſt effuſions of humorous: pleafantry, 
is it from unconnected ſallies that we re- 
; e entertainment 2708 The deſeription 
ie ee eee chat 
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IN In 2 N of this privy men of genius 
are ſometimes: apt to adopt from negligence: a faulty 
'£ expreſſion, 
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that is replete with ridicule, pleaſes as 
much by being judiciouſly introduced, as 
when obſerved to be wrought up with 
pointed and particular ſtrokes; and the tale 
that excites the moſt agreeable ſenſations, 
even though ſeemingly abruptly intro- 
duced, yet pleaſes in conſequence of an 
appoſite diſpoſition, by which it is brought 
to coaleſce with the deſign of the whole. 
Not only therefore does this governing 
ba of the mind place ideas in a cer- 
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ane (eſpecially when à figured diction is at- 
tempted) which the malignity of an adverſary will 
make him impute to deſign... It has ever been à com- 
mon caſe, as an excellent modern critic obſerves, “ Vi. 
ros etuditos ſæpe improprium ex negligentia ſtylum 
quaſi tropicum aut figuratum habere, ex quo errore 
fit, ut quod per jncariam effuſum eſt, id de indy/fria 
dictum exiſtiment, adeoque urgeant quod urgeri non 
debet.” Clerici Ars Crit. vol. I. part. ii. ſect. 1. c. 11. 
This fault is commonly occaſioned by having fixed 
attention too cloſely upon ſome one part, in endeavour- 
ing to obtain which the author unwarily lays himſelf 
open in another. That appatent negligence which 
gives ſome pieces ſo inchanting an air of elegance, is 
the effe& of deſign, not of accident ; and in order to 
be gained in perfection, correctineſi of language is as 
neceſſary to be attended to as muſical arrangement. 


tain 
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' tain methodiſed order, when thoſe ſubjects 
are treated in which its operation is at-firſt 
. view Jeaft perceptible ; but an extenſive 
ſhare of it may likewiſe be frequently diſ- 
covered. by a- penetrating judge to have 
been exerted. im a province, in whach a ſu- 
perficial reader might deem its exerriſe to 
be /eaft requiſite. The underſtanding in all 
the inſtances we have here adduced, brings 
into one point of view the principal mem | 
ders or outlines of a figure : and though 
not perhaps exerting the ſame ſteady re- 
collection that renders inferior means ſub- 
ſervient through the whole courſe of a 
work to ſome purpoſe of importance, is 
yet equally conſpicuous in the Salut of 
bot. Fr 

| I 4. 
ſphere of underſtanding in the preſent art, 
as far as the general plan or method of a 
work is regulated by it; we now proceed 
to conſider its influence on the diſpoſition 
of ſubordinate parts, ranged together in 
ſuch cloſe and natural order as gives con- 
ſiſtence and me to the whole... 


As in the former obſer vations e views 
ed reaſon as the parent of diſpoſition in 
the general ſenſe of that word; we art 
here to trace its operation more particu- 
larly in inaintaining that ſecret connection 
throughout; without Which, à perform 
ance eee not only be 
edifying; but intelligible. 

In the various ſpecies 4 Den | 
: the connection ſubſiſting betvyixt the parts 
of a diſcourſe, is ſometimes ſuch as an or- 
dinary ſbare of untlerſtanding will enable 
-a man to trace without difficulty; and 
ſometimes ſo ſubtle and delicate as to be 
perceptible only to the reader of diſcern- 
ment. A connection of the firſt kind 
takes place in any performance, when we 
follow the author from on point to an- 
other in his procedure; and obſerve him 
attending ſirſt to the general parts of his 
plan, and riext to the objects that fall ſuo- 
ceflively under particular branches of it, 
until che work is completed by the union 
'6f all. When this is the caſe, it is a mat- 
ter of 0 great difficulty to judge of the 
e FOR a proceſs of any kind is 


carried 
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carried on; and even though we do not 
thoroughly comprehend intermediate ſen- 
timents, to pronounce upon the coherence 
and ſtability of the whole. x 
A connection however equally cloſe, 
though of a much leſs obvious kind, takes 
place upon many occafions, chiefly in the 
higher kinds of the art of which we here 
treat; and ſuch as it is the province of 
diſcernment (in the proper ſenſe of that 
term) to trace out particularly. This hap- 
pens either when the thread of ſentiment 
is wrought out ſo finely as to be percept- 
ible, like the film of a ſpider, only to the 
eye that can minutely examine it; or when 
ſtrokes by which it is propoſed to pene- 
trate the heart are thrown out with little 
apparent regularity, and may be conſidered 
as bold deviations from the ſubject. With 
regard to the firſt, it often happens that 
thoughts are ſpun out in ſuch a manner 
by pafſing through a metaphyſical alem- 
bic, as to eſcape the cognizance both of 
the author or the critic. It is no doubt 
one of the fureſt proofs of underſtanding 
to be able to determine the boundary, be- 
| Fond 
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yond which this power cannot aſcertain; 
the reality of objects; and thoſe D ha v 
raſhly attempted to paſs it, have involved 
themſelves unavoidably in ambiguity and 
error. We find it often difficult to trare 
the connection of ideab in ſuch diſquiſi- 
tions, even when theſe are ſufficiently difs 
ject that ſuggeſts them. The taſſt appro⸗ 
priated here particularly. to the reaſoning: 
power, is that of adhering; ſteadily to a 
general purpoſe, and of connecting a ſeries 
of intermediate ideas, by whoſe interven- 
tion it is to be gained both 1 ; 
and with each other. 5 
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obſerved. that it is a matter of difficulty 
many times to trace a cloſe connection; 


eonſiſts of ſtrokes that exalt the Imagina- 
tion, or | 
derſtanding of che writer cje-dammed by the 
ſuperficial to exert no conſpicuous degree 
of influence. Our judgment, bowever, 
when we decide thus at random, is much 
too haſtily formed in this matter. Atten- 
don wil ſhow thoſe Who are 13 to 


Vox. I. F judge 
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judge of it properly, chat in order to have 
any. juſt admiration af theſe beauties, it is 
neceſſary that we fhould enter into the 
train of concealed: ideat which eſtabliſn a 
connection not Jeſt real, betauſe it may be 


diately preceding, though che mind glances 
over ſuch intermediate points: of arrange 

ment fo OE at che tine. as Ng HEINE | 
01 rogue Le 


| * We may add here 19 ue eh Ae, that | 

though when the mind is powerfully ipfluenced by | 

any reprefentation, it conſiders not particularly be 

connection of this with the cirturnftances that pre- 

cetled in every point of view, while the impreſſ on is 

E it is Mill in proportion as this correſpon+ 
en 


ce is reallj perceived to take place in a greater or 
les extent, that a more or leſs powerful effect is pro- 


duced by it upon the mind. — The teiebrated adjuration 
of Demoſthenes by the — —-— 
and Salamis, to convinee the Athenians that they had 
not done wrong in ſaerifieing their lives at Charonea, 
muſt have affected but weakly thoſe (if there were any 
| Juch among his auditors) who knew only in general 
-that the battles he referred to had been fought with 
ne S but were 9 — with 
R715” 4. 


S 


o 


In order to ſet in a clearer light the 
tratia of this remark, let it be farther. ob- 
ſerved, that though where 4 ſecret con- 
nection is perdeived invariably... to take 
place, we. are not always ready to trace 
it. out particularly; vet when it is either 
really Wanting, or even hen at any time 
We are at a loſs to diſdox Fs ian — 


the peculiar honogr releced by theſe, rare on the | 
ple of, 5 — as well as with the 
fn which key wagt Toe denz Ul wok . 
veſtors had — "theſe" engagement, uud who had 
been „ the: maftyrs of li- 
berty, would. be Crongly ipfly ed by a circumſtance. 
that placed before them illuſtrious perſonages in 1 
conſpichous and hondurable 2 25 They would en- 
ter with ardout iute the Intention of the orator, and 
would gompote together the eguſes thus forcibly illuſ- 
. Upjed,, But e man qualiycd byrthis circumſtance to 
mare e actions intereſted in a manner perſonally 
owe! WO” e URL fed et rid If Charchen. and 


oferving that Demoſthenes ſetmb'3©to put that defeat 
(as CITI explains it, Eſſay on Original 
Genius, p. 212,) on a level with, the glorious victories 
obtained at then, & ud by conceiying inſtantly 
tlie fill meaning of the ſ A „and loſing no part of 
me connection, would be ock with this: catch in a; 
manner different from the others ; and would feel all 
the emarign, which it was intended to exec. _ 
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becomes then at once conſpicuous,” and is 
compenſated by no excellence whatever, 
either of ſentiment” or"exprefſior, Thue 
upon peruſing cke allegorical portrait of 
Cebes, he who receives the higheſt enter- 
tainment from obſefving the juſt and beau- 


tlifül manner in hich the various inci- 


dents of huma life are pourtrayed; the 
errors of mankind detected, and the cauſes 
perſonified from which theſe laſt are de- 
rived ; will ) Jet, it 18 obvious, find diſguſt 
and ſatiety take place, even When he is 

contemplating perhaps the moſt exquiſite 
part of the fable, 8 "ſoon 5 he becomes 


: unable cither- to, obſerve. that peguliar pro- 


priety with which the characters are deli- 


neated; or t mark that correſpondence 


of his Megorieal' berſonages "with the ork- 


 ginals exiſting in, his own, mind, which 


they are brought to ſet before him. As 
we have therefore already ſeen coblneſs 
of recolleQion and exact Proportion cha- 
racteriſing in general the moſt perfect | 
productions of poetry and eloquence z we 
ſhall find likewiſe a diſpoſition equally 
harmonious taking place uniformly in the 
| fubor- 


ſubordinate members. The real value of 
a performance in either art can only be 
eſtimated by that perſon who following 
the author in his wildeſt excurſions, can 
trace the manner in which he hath been 
led to aſſoeiate apparently diflimilar ideas; 
and thus beholds proportion and harmony 
ſubſiſting through the whole piece; while 
| he. whoſe perceptions are leſs exquiſite, 
or who is diſqualified to judge of the ſub- 
ject, either cenſures particular parts as 
groſsly defective, or condemns the whole 
as the disjointed en ar heated i ima 

gination. * *1 
Theſe: ations, on 2 aden of 
connection will enable us to account very 
naturally for” an opinion ; entertained. by 
the leſs intelligent part of mankind, that 
judgment and imagination are ſeldom or 
never united in the ſame mind in any con- 
ſiderable meaſure. When a work is im- 
preſſed principally by the latter of theſe 
powers, they eannot trace the operatiens 
of the former in the ſame manner as when 
it is conſpicuous in an unornamented ſe- 
ries of remarks and inferences; and thus 
F 3 becauſe 
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"becauſe reafor doth. nat; aſſume the only 
form in which they are accuſtomed to dif. 
eern it. every man choaſeth rather to ſup» 
poſe that ſome defect takes place in the 
mind of another, than to acknowledge it 

in his own. Thus it happens that as that 
internal and delicate perception by which 
the mind entering into the ſpirit of an Au- 
thor, ſupplies certain concealed circum- 
ſtances, is rarely to be met with; works in 
which there is the cloſeſt and moſt exqui- 
ſite correſpondence of parts are cenſured 
as deficient in this important character; 
and that faculty which arrangeth ideas i 18 
deemed to have been conferred in a very 
inconſiderable "meaſure, where its cy 
egg upon nr an eminent degree ®. f 
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t muſt no . be 9 ws when wo 
conſider arrangement in Compoſition as taking in many 
- diverſified objects, partieularly in works of length, 
and where i is neceſſary. to infuſe a large proportion of 
_ the idioms of imagination; 2 man of genius will find 
conſiderable difficulty i in preſerving it uniformly through 
his whole performance. Nam & conjuncta quæremus, 
e & partes beneribus — & fimility- 


4 E ines, 


It muſt no doubt be acknowledged, (as 
ve ſhall endeavour more fully to evince 
diſcerning, rather than of the judicious eri- 
tic, to fill up thoſe chaſms by which the 
D of ien, often marked, 


pedo, & ditkmilandine, & TEN, & — > 
_ & conſentanes, & quaſi præcurrentia, & repugnantia, 
& cauſas terum veſtigabimus & ea quæ ex cauſis arta 
ſunt & majora, paria, minora quærimus.“ Cicer. de 
Orat. lib. ii. c. 39. Here the reader of diſcernment 
Vill be at no loſs to make an allowance for the deſect 
of a writer, and to diſtinguiſh ſuch faults as ariſe from 
| exuherance of imagination, from blemiſhes perhaps 
lefs in themſelves, but compenſated by no peculiar ex- 
cullence either of ſentiment” or expreſſion. Mew d 
ove e nas avro; apoaprapaty ({ays the ſpirited and 
diſcerning Longinus) xa O pengov; xas rn GAA v 
MY ICUs va. THIF. rene race dee, 
bee t akte, b are noris, 
L n Wa popa pare d aprnar, ux1 Wi xa us 
mn, wire Halba averigarus Waprmnyty 
vas Eure ” ar ruroc o AreAwnes 0 re Apyovay- 
rm | Tlomrng,” Nat To PouxoAmers rA Ayn Thy 
"efodiv e Otogrros erben. Age OMHPOZ 
an h 1 AToAnancs dn eh &c. NEPI 
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that may be deemed to have little relation 
to each other. As high colouring. com- 
monly renders its objects obſcure, at leaſt 
to thoſe who cannot view the image and 
its original apart from each other; ſo the 
breaks and daring ſallies of an enraptured 
imagination are apt to render the whole 
7 unintelligible. - Even when this power 
operates not in ſo conſpicuous a manner, 
it happens as often that obſcurity becomes 
charaQeriftical of a work in which , 700 
mnuch-isileft to be ſupplied. by the reader, 
28 chat diſguſt i is excited in him when too 
Iittle. appears for this purpoſe, In order 
therefore to preſerve the juſt medium. be- 
twixt theſe extremes, as the diſcerning. far 
culty which judgeth of the excurſions of 
genius, ought to regulate thoſe ſo as eaſily 
to comprehend their connection, ſo the 
underſtanding in other branches of Com- 
poſition ſhould diſcover i its thorough know- 
ledge of a ſubject, by placing every idea 
clearly before the mind of a reader, and 
by leaving only ſuch thoughts to be ſug- 
geſted by him as the objects laid open to 
kim a natdrally and e introduce. 
tk. 1 1 2 Thus 
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Thus i it is that a writer of good ſenſe moſt 
clearly evinceth the ſolidity and compaſs of 
his judgment. A reader is flattered when 
he finds it in his power to complete as it 
were the intention of the author upon 
every topic by ſome obvious additions of 
his own; and whether conſcious or not 
that theſe were deſignedly left to him, is 
ſenſible of no deficiency. from ſuch an o- 
miſſion in point of connection. 
III. As in the preceding obſervations we 
have endeavoured to ſhow the proceſs by 
which reaſon either effectuates the diſco- 
very of truth, or eſtabliſheth order and 
connection in every branch of Compoli- 
tion; we are next to conſider it as con- 
ſpicuous in that comprehenſive view of a 
ſubject which ſhows that no material part 
hath eſcaped attention. This power of 
comprehending and of adjuſting, a variety 
of parts to each other, is peculiarly cha» 
racteriſtical of the judgment of a writer; 
and ſerves to diſtinguiſh it from imagina- 
tion (properly ſo called) which ſtarts from 
one object to another without ever taking 
in or regulating a great and diverſified ſe- 
6 ries. 


1 


ries; This indication of an enlarged un- 
derſtanding, in order to be complete, de- 
mands attention to be extended to a much 
greater diverſity of objects than we may 
at firſt view ſuppoſe; It requires not only 
that every part of any conſequence ſhould 
be included in the general eſtimate of a 
ſubject, which though difficult, it is leaſt 
uneaſy to perform; but that the manner 
of treating every point of whatever kind, 
ſhould be that which is beſt adapted to its 
nature; and the illuſtrations made uſe of, 
ſuch as convey the moſt adequate idea of 
their original objects that ean poſſibly be 
preſented. It often happens that a mind 
equal to the firſt of theſe requiſitions is de- 
| ficient in the laſt —To the full exhibition 
even of a complicated theme when viewed 
in general, nothing more is in fact ne- 
ceſſary, than that obſervation which regu- 
lates the draught and the outlines of a 
figure; of whoſe fitneſs for this purpoſe we 
may pronounce without heſitation; while 
we ſuſpend our judgment of it as adequate 

- to the fulleſt diſplay of ſubordinate parts, 
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until theſe n e wh enden 
tion. 

ae we: heli as an evidence of 
comprehenſion, the treating every point in 
the manner that is beft adapted to its na- 
ture, we are aware that a certain verſatility 
as well as compaſs of thought is neceſſary 

to this purpoſe which is rarely to be met 
with. The knowledge of the beſt method 
of treating any ſubject, and the power of 
carrying this with adequate energy into 
execution, are circumſtances altogether dif- 
ferent from each other. Many perſons 
ſufficiently underſtand the importance and 
utility of means which they are yet unable 
to employ properly in the purſuit of a cer- 
tain end. The mind is ſeldom equal to 
every part of a theme that requires its fa- 
culties to act in various, and ſometimes in 
oppoſite directions. In ſome it acts as in 
its native element. But in others, the fa- 
culty required to predominate appears to 
have been forcibly wreſted (if we may thus 
. expreſs it) from its natural bias. Its ex- 
ertions are therefore unequal, its expreſſion 
ſttrained, * its conduct in general of that 


kind, | a 
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kind, which beſpeaks a man who is better 
able to judge, than qualified to execute. 
Comprehenſion of intellect however, though 
it may be conſidered in ſome ſenſe as inde- 
pendent of adequate execution, is then 
powerfully evidenced, when an author 
though not diſcovering equal maſtery in 
the management of every inferior part of 
his ſubject, eſpecially when conſiſting of 
many diviſions; yet adopts and follows 

out a method that is upon the Whole agree- 
able; and ſuch as ſhows the juſt degree of 
energy in ſome caſes, and a decent apti- 
tude in all. We may obſerve indeed as a 
criterion univerſally characteriſtical of this 
faculty that in proportion as the judgment 
of a writer is extenſive, he will more ob- 
viouſly perceive what weight ought to be 
laid, either upon points which an ordi- 


. nary reader might overlook, but which in- 


troduced and explained with propriety im- 
preſs a ſentiment forcibly on the mind; 
or upon the general ſtrain of a character, 
as it may thus 1 ne enen | 
n aa POL e 
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1. Examples to confirm the truth of 
theſe remarks will occur upon examining 


the moſt approved ſtandards either of phi- 


loſophy or of the fine arts. The Socratic 
method of reaſoning, beyond all others, ap- 
pears to have ariſen from this knowledge 


of all the circumſtances. that carry con- 
viction to the underſtanding. Thus we 


find in che Dialogues of Plato, the philoſo- 


her! not merely ſuiting his arguments as 
nearly as poſſible to the character of the 
ſpeakersʒ but introducing his ſubjects from 
the ſimpleſt occurrences, and drawing his 
illuſtrations from ſuch remote, and yet 
natural reſources, as moſt ſtrongly evinced 
| hey Ae and eb perv *. In this 
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=. The r reader who contemplates "the Socratic manner 
in the preſent point of Tight, will be. entertained ; as. 
well as inſtructed by attending to the various methods 
that are ſucceſſively employed to promote the ends of 
this philoſophy. He will find Socrates ſometimes (as 
in the Euthyphron)' obtaining the confidence of a ſus 
perſtitious bigot by a ſeries of compliments artfully ad- 
dreſſed to his ruling paſſion, and by touching bis 
weakneſs with fo delicate a band as to make bim pleaſed 
and Diel with reaſoning that expoſeth it. At others, 


(as 
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manner truths of the. greateſt importance 
are gradually laid open to perſons whoſe 


(as in the Protagoras) after having ſoothed the pride of 
the ĩmperious ſophiſt, and diſpoſed him to liſten with 
patience to a few ſimple queſtions ap directed 
only to obtain information, he lays open che falſity of 
his maxims; and thus inculcates the ſublime doctrines 
of philoſophy with irreſiſtible energy, while he appears 
to be converſing familiarly on the plaineſt topics, and 
even about the ſimpleſt utenſils of life. Varying at 
other times his method of addreſs to the charaQter of 
more modeſt and diſpaſſionate hearers, we may obſerve 
this great man in the Meno, Theagis, Crito, Lyſis, 
and the two Alcibiades, diſcourſing of virtue, wiſdom, 
propriety of conduct, friendſhip, rectitude, prayer, &c. 
and in a manner at the ſame time ſo fimple and com- 
prebenſ ve, happily. uniting the dignity of the philoſo- 
Pher with the affability of the friend, that we ceaſe to 
wonder at the ſublime panygeric made upon him in his 
nn ele ikewiſe, by the young Acibiades, who com- 
. pared him to thoſe ſtatues of ſylyan deities whoſe out- 
fide appeared rough and unpoliſhed, but when opened 
| were found only to be caſes containing images of ALL 
THE GoDs! The Protagoras and Crito of Plato con- 
tain in particular friking evidences of the philoſopher's 
comprehenſive view of things. In the former the ſo- 
phiſt's arguments are refuted by reaſoning drawn as it 
ſhould ſeem from very diſtant reſources. In the latter, 
Socrates takes a moſt extenſive ſurvey of an im- 
portant ſudject, in anſwering the reaſons by which his 
oo would haye perſuaded him to make bis efcape. 


curioſity 


— 
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curiolity is deeply intereſted in the proceſs, 
Nor is the full defiga of the philoſopher 
perceived by his antagoniſt, until the con- 
cluſion, which he aims to eftabliſh, ſtrikes at 
laſt with eee We. er the 
mind. Petz tr 


It is 8 poſſible. t to efincuins any wa 
hod more expreſlive of a comprehenſive 
underſtanding than that which is here pre- 


ſented to us, when properly carried on. In 
order to bring i it ſucceſsfully. into practice, 
it was neceſſary that the philoſopher, after 

being fully ſatisfied. of that truth. which: he 


intended to prove to his adverſary, ſbould 4 


be able to conduct i in ſuch a manner inter- 


the mind ſhould yield that aſſent which 
convincing. een anne deen 


mands. oi #* 21675 05 9 Neon r 


. Ins remarked likewiſe that as an 
enlarged uager fad ing decomes thus con- 
ſpicuous in the conduct of an argumenta- 


tive detail, it is nat; leſs ſo in maintaining 


upon ſome occaſions conſiſtency of cha- 
e facter. 


mediate means apparently foreign to his 
puxpoſe, but tending in reality directly to 
it; as that every obſtruction being removed 
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racter. Comprehenſion of intelle& is un- 
aoidndly evilicet Wen 4 charöcber in 
which various excellencies, imperfections, 
and foibles are blended, is maintained with 
ſo much propriety through an extenſive 
work, as to be known and approved dt all 
times by thoſe ſtriking ſignatures that diſ- 
tinguiſh it from others. We muſt care- 
fully ſeparate here the province of imagi- 
flation in accompliſhing this purpoſe from 
that of underſtanding. It is undoubtedly 
by an effort of the firſt of theſe, that thoſe 
incidents are invented which call into con- 
ſpicuous exerciſe the qualities that are here 
combined in various aſſemblage. Bit it 
is by the laſt that an affinity is eſtabliſhed 
univerſally betwixt the event and the qua- 
lity diſplayed by it, and the incidents in 
general are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to 
thow the whole to the higheſt poſſible ad- 
vantage. Of this compaſs of thought bx 
which a writer may evince the elearneſs as 
well as extent of his underſtanding, we 
ſhall have oceaſion to treat more partieu- 

8 e we come to examine: * 
| FFC des 
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cies of Compoſtrion {LAI it is any 
completely diſplayed. 


IV. We have now denen the pet | 


140 of che xtaſoning faculty in the art 
of Compoſition aus oonſtiruted by che In- 
vention of a'theoty, the arrangement and 
dicpof ton of parts, and the eumprehenſive 
eſtimate which it forms of a ſubſect. From 
our retnarks on the general operations of 
this power im the departments abovemen⸗- 
_ tioketh it will appear, that à very large 

proportion of it may take place; and in 


fact does ſo upon many occaſions without 
being diſcovered. An ordinary obſerver 


therefore, when effects ariſing from judg- 
ment are blended with ſuch as are dere 


from imagination; without ſome general 


eriterion by which the inftuence of rraſon 


may be always determined, will be apt to 


form unjuſt and ſuperficial eſtimates. I 


older therefore to ſet this matter in à pro! 


per light, and to complete our view of the 


operations of the underſtanding as far as 
the preſent ſubject is concerned; we may 


in general obſerve that Wherever judg- 
mem n conſiderable 1 of in. 


— : ——2—ß—ß«1—và 
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fluence, ſomething juſt and appoſite, ſome - 
thing particularly appropriated to the ſub» 
| je or occaſion, will appear in the:ſentiment 
of a performance. Other marks by which 
its prevalence may be diſcovered, as ſtrength 
of argument, juſtneſs of deſign, ſymmetry 
of parts, or progreſſion of evidenee, either 
relate to particular arts, or to thoſe branches 
of Compoũtion which require this faculty 
moſt eminently to predominate. But in 
all produclions whatever, propriety gf en- 
timent is 1nvariably characteriſtical of an 
author's underſtanding; and points indeed 
ſo naturally to this original, as never, when 
diſcovered, to be aſcribed to another. But 
what, it will be ſaid, is meant by this term 
propriety when applied to the ſentiment of 
Compolition in the various ſpecies of the 
art? It is a vague and general deſignation 
that admits of different views, according 
to that branch of the preſent ſubject to 
Which it is applied; and its ſenſe ought 
therefore to. be determined and exempliſied 
in each of theſe departments conſidered by 
adſelf, This requiſition is undoubtedly juſt, 
andi in order 10 anſwer it, re. muſt enter 
Sansun — — ſome - 
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ſomewhat more ran ten, the ſubs. 
jectt 4 ©! In?! 775; * 44 235 (45, = 

> Propriety characteri Fo a dickeren, 
ſpecies of Compoſition, ſuggeſts. different 
ideas, according to the nature and tendeney 
of each. Thus f in philoſophy, where it is 


expected that every poſition will be con- 


firmed by the beſt adapted evidence, pro- 
priety of Featiment i is ſaid to obtain when; 
the author, though ſometimes drawn into 
little digreffions, yet keeps cloſe in general 
to the principal object of his reſearch; and 
ſelects from the various arguments or ils 
luſtrations that occur to Kim, thoſe whoſe 
immediate tendency 1 18 to. prove or explain 
the point which, he hath ultimately in 
view *, 4 hiſtory, where me narrative 

| manner 


y * 1 
a : *- «3.8 of 4 T #8 
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W No ancient writer appears to 9 — ſtudied this pls 
88 propriety more than the elegant philoſopher 
mentioned in the preceding note. It is true indeed, that 
he freely indulges bunſelf i in digreſlive ciccumſtances 1 
and his ſublime 1 imagination even catcheth at ſome- 
times .the ligures- and diction of poet. See his 
SAIAPOS, ab init. See likewiſe vol. ii. of this work, 


be, i. Buy when any point of real impore 


'G 2: tance 
(4 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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minder takes place of the didactie, f 
ments have propriety, when theſe Nu 
ad it were naturally out of the detail, and 
ſeem to be neceſſary parts of the work it- 
ſelf, rather than ſuperfluities that may be 
lopped off from it“. In eloquence, pro- 


1 ma ht Ah. th. * 4 


— TEC ? * CF ” 1 Sd. - 5 „ py mw xt + — *. 
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dias? is l the dis is ulbaly « conducted 
vich great accuracy and attention. Thus Socrates ſays 
th. bis friend in e true ſpitit of a philoſopher : Las. 
ru, ov Nn mas ne Tur hautes CATE In. Ng. 
%, „ e eee, GAAG X08 CY ROE de 


9 11 


| ts Oye oy v Sagas. v ieh eric peo n * 


yeyon. A oxedov- T1 o, Pavienr as lion - 
ro1auror whioTrvie an Tie wh oy eren, üs, 
Hr. KPIT. | 
There. is no cccafion here ended 
tions, and protrafted periods. Ihe former give a tiff 
air to the hiſtorian's compoſition... The latter fatigue 
inſtead of entertaining the reader. Comprehenſion. 
and conciſe ex preſſion are the two criteria by which 
thoughts that grow out of hiſtorial narfation ought al- 
ways to be characteriſed. When Livy has related at 
large a decree of the Athenian. people againſt Philip, ip, 
from whoſe reſentment they hoped to be protected by 
* the — he gives his Ls of” their conduCy | 


8208 
N 


priety of ſentiment requires, that the orator 
ere art ot (motives and argu- 
| 4 7 6 0 n ments 


4 
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57 rayiag;Z —4« Athenienſes "us Mr in berbiſpu/ i- 
bus ſolis valent, bellum adverſus Philippum gerebant,” 
Dec. iv. lib. i. Tbeſe few words contain as much 
ſenſe as might be made to fill out a volume. They re- 
preſent the low ſtate to which the powerful republic of 
Athens was reduced ; and the term'bellum particularly 
in the preſent connection, throws the ſtrongeſt ridicule 
on their procedure. Of a different kind from this + 
is the following obſervation of one of the moſt judi- 
cious of Roman' ' hiſtorians, on the funeral of Auguſtug. 
Vet! it is interwoven in ſuch a manner into the body of 
his work, that this laſt would have ſeemed: to be in- 
| complete without it. © Die funeris, milites velut 
preæſidio ſtetere, multum jrridentibus qui ip6 vi- | 
derint, quique à parentibus acceperant, diem-illum 
crudi adhuc ſervitii & libertatis improſpere repetitæ, 
eum -occiſus Dictator Cæſar, aliis peſſimum, aliis pul- 
cherrimum facinus videretur: nunc ſenem principem 
longa potentia, proviſis etiam haredum in rempubh- 
» .cam- opibus, auxilio ſcilicet militari tuendum, ut ſepul- * 
tura quieta foret.” Annal. lib. i. This manner of lay- 
ing circumſtances together hath an excellent effect in þ 
| hiſtory. It carries back the reader upon the winding i 
up of a. ſcene, to the recollection of events that might 1 
have eſcaped his memory ; and placeth theſe in ſuch a | 
light as is. at the ſame time agreeable and inſtruRtive. N 
Let us dae one other example of this propriety; of ſen · 4 


G3. z timent 
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ments as he knows will make the moſt laſt- 


ing impreſſion upon the audience to whom 
His diſcourſe is addreſſed; and that the 


whole ſhould be enforced by obſervations 
judiciouſly adapted to the nature of the 
ſubject, and to the. circumſtances of the 
hearere n , to the Poetic art 


* * 6 7 a? p . Fa . Ir 429 
q 1 174 ; 4 11 * . - 7. * 1 * * * - 5 g 
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timent from a modeft b ieh Voltaire Theaking of 
the adminiſtration of France under the duke of Or- 


leans, obſerves, | that the celebrated Syſtem of Law 
which ſeemed to threaten the ſtate with ruin, contri- 
buted in the event to fupport and even enrich it. It 
gave an active ſpirit to the nation, occaſioned the re- 
"vival of commerce, and gave birth to the India com- 


'patiy, which had been ruined in the wars. 
This ſenſible obſervation hath great propriety in this 
connection. It is indeed ſuggeſted naturaliy by the 
preceding account of things. But the effect of a civil | 
war, and that of this great game, (as he juſtly calls n) | 
upon the human mind, when viewed philoſophically - 
Improving certain faculties of it, ſeems at the ſame time 
a new and inſtructive method of treating the ſubject, 


as ſuch conſiderations tend to Marg our Are ge ; 
of human nature. LY 15 ; 


2 11 hath been often obſerved with dl that the 


chriſtian religion affords a wider field to the orator, and 


propoſeth nobler and more animating motives to in- 
fluence the conduct of mankind, than any other ſyſtem 


"of Po GT” * it muſt itte Ne time 
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indeed; as it admits of much greater va- 
riety of — than any of the 


be acknowledged, that i. in propriety of ſentiment, In 
fidered as arifing from an attention to the peculiar cir- 
cumftancer of the hearers, the ſuljeQs on which ancient 
orators were led to expatiate ſuggeſted arguments more 
perſuaſive, ; as being drawn. from immediate exigencies, 
than could have ariſen from a plan of duty whoſe mo- 
ral functions were not inſtantiy to take place. Thus 
Demoſthenes calling up to the Athenians the ghoſts of 


thoſe who fell at Marathon and Salamis, as formerly 


- as * 


altars polluted by the . of Claudius; Man · 
lius, when accuſed of treaſon before the Roman people, 
pointing to the Capitol, which in their own memory 
had been ſaved from deſtruction by bis intrepidity; 
and Gracchus ſignificantly directing the eyes of his au- 


dience to the very ſpot that had been ſtained with the 


blood of his brother ;—theſe it is obvious laid before 
their hearers motives of powerful and irreſiſtible 
energy. Vide Demoſthen. de Coron, Cicer. pro Mi- 
lon. Liv. lib. vi. c. 20. and Cicer. de Ofat, lib. ili. c. 

56, On the other hand howeyer, it ought to be he 
ſerved at the ſame time, that if we conſider the mo- 


tives of chriſtianity as operating indeed more univer- 


ſally, but leſs inſtantaneouſly. than the former; it will 


follow that, the ebriſtian orator may evince a very ſu- 
perior degree of judgment, by ſelecting ſrom ſuch as 
occur to bim thoſe that are beſt; adapted to his pur- 
poſeʒ and by applying chem in chat manner which he 
knows. will. have the ſtrongeſt and moſt ——_— 
eſſe. 


1-4 others 
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others it is more eaſy in moſt Caſes to per- 
_ £ewe the effects af this prepriety of ſenti/ 
ment, than to ſay particularly: by what it 
it is conſtituted. Without however having 
| recourſe to the various ſpecies of this art, 
it may be obſerved, that We always ap- 
plaud the judgment of the writer, when 
we find moral and inſtructive ſentiments 
wrought into his performance, without 
either leading the reader from the ſubject, 
or e the 2 of OR, *. In de- 
rh Lac Zong ſeriptive 


* 
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5 bl «In the Ah of Virgil 1 th than ies natu- 
rally productive of moral obſeryation) the reader whoſe | 
mind is-ſuſceptible of impreſſion from ſentiments that 
riſe out of a paſtoral ſubject, will find many of theſe 
introduced with thi ſtriẽteſt propriety. * To a man who 
had been diſappointed in purſuing the plans of ambi- 
tion, how juſt muſt the following obſervation have ap- 
peared which Gola X tbe 1275 ſo eee intro» 
1 1 NAGY 
Fortunatus et ile, Deos qui 20 ne 
Pana, Sylvanumque ſinem, — 
Illum non populi laſcta, non pours en eon! 
% Flexit,——-/ * | GED 11s 7 
Non res Rome See neque ille 
ol E een e wine habenti. 
e Gon. lib. 1 
Ti 
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ſcriptive pieces particularly we view theſe 


5 — decorations. 


141 


as huſtoes diſpoſed artfully in variegated 
egy, where thy. form gre 099 


This propriety of ſentiment likewiſe ae one 
ol che principal beauties of Thomſon's Seaſons ;' a work 
ſo univerſally read, that the ſelection of guy particular 


example is rendered unneceſſary. One of the moſt 


ſtriking inſtances of this kind the author remembers to 

have met with, is in a little ode by Mr. Gray, begin- 

ning Lo where: the roſy · boſomed hours, &e. After 

having painted in rich Ge. ging imagery che inſect 

* a8 on the wing nen 11 Fi 
Fater to taſte the honied fpring, - 


And float amid the liquid noon, 8 t Attid 


| theſe images are applied with exquiſite propriety in the 


following moral reflection anden Nawife en 


from the ſubject. . 6 
To contemplation's ſober eye. £ IPs ” 
Such is the race of man; - PO 
nen. OY 
Shall end where they began; 
Alike the 52% and the £99. *. ee 3 5 

But flutter thro' life's little 4. 5 
In Fortune's varying tolburr dreſs d // 
Bb by'the band of rough nnchance, rare 
Or chill by age, their aizy dance, | ; 9611 


| They ! leave in duſt to reſt, Gnas 055. 
To a reader poſſeſſed of poetic feeling, this, painting 
— . "To one WED WIERD * 
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The underſtanding claims as a province 
1 wuliatty its own, the power of diſtin- 
zuiſfinng any performance by this charac- 
teriſtic of propriety: It effectuates this 


purpoſe by. giving cloſe attention a8 well 


to the nature of objects, as to the juſineſs 
of their diſpoſition; and by taking into its 

eſtimate Whatever 1 neceſſary to render 
che exhibition adequate and complete. Thus 
it is that the ſentiment in hiſlorical narra- 


tion riſes ſo naturally eut of the detail, as 


if it made a part of, and was heceſfary to 
ſum it up. Thus a clear relation is per- 


ceived to take place in the diſquiſitions of 
: philoſophy, betwixt the obſervations or 


arguments, and the end, whether an ulti- 
mate. or ſubordinate one, which theſe are 


adduced to bring about. In the firſt caſe, 


a judicious and of conſequence compre- 


henſive ſurvey of events includes thoſe ſen- 
timents that either render the narration in- 
ſtructive, or ſerve to connect one part of 


the ſubject. with another; in both which 


caſes their propriety is obvious. In the 


laſt inſtance where narration takes no place, | 


it is the power: _ underſtanding hkewiſe 


33 that 
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that by permiting nothing to paſs that is 
either frivolous or unappropriated, renders 
the whole an * of a — 
tion.. 

With heme to the arts ow” cloquence 
| a poetry, where an ampler range is 


opened to imagination; can any reaſon be 
aſſigned why effects of the ſame kind ſhould 


not likewiſe be conſidered as derived from 
the ſame original? And does it not indi- 
are Wholly overlooked. as fgnatures of it, 
merely perhaps becauſe they appear in a 
ſpecies of richer and more diverſified Com- 
poſition? At many times indeed we may 
venture to affirm, that a ſingle thought 
thrown out at once, and ſeeming to riſe 
out of the ſubject by a kind of new crea- 
tion, will diſcover. to a mind capable. of 
taking in its whole force, greater extent of 
judgment and deeper inſight into the 
ſprings by which the mind is moſt power- 
fully actuated, than thoſe elaborate re- 
ſearches by which truth is: elucidated, after 
— on a r e and be pere 
n tt 33 
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© "This attentitm'to/propriety'of ſentimeitt 


as the teſt of underſtanding, will ſhow us 


chat the opinion, however univerſally pre- 


valent, is fallacious, that the diſtinguiſh- 


ing exiterion of this'power-is0engrh and 


uſtnefs of argument. In order to judge 


properly of this point, we muſt make al 


lowances for the various ſubjects of ſpecu- 


lation, each requiring to be treated in a 


manner peculiar te itſelf. As florid epi- 
thets therefore, and pompous deelamation, 
would be juſtly looꝶed upon in a diſcourſe 
profeſſedly philoſophical to be evidences 
of a defective underſtanding; ſo a ſeries of 
reaſoning uniformly ſupported- in à piece 


| Kaen as far as any fubject can be treated 


in thris manner) ought to be purely pathe- 


tie or deſcriptive, indicates in fact a de- 
- ficiency of judgment as much as che for- 
mer. The differenee only is, that in the 


-one cafe an author diſeovers that defect in 


the execution of his ſubject, which in the 


TROY is confpicuous from his choice of it. 

To the criteria abovementioned as cha- 
— univerſally of the mental power, 
whoſe officewe are IN we may 
it L add | 


OM" on G 3 1 ay 


add ab the laſt indication, that it is this fix 
culty which makes the” expreſſion” bear a 
juſt relation to the ſentitent in any ſpecies 
of Compoſition; and that gives accuracy 
in the apphention of images to thoſe obs 
jects which they are brought to illuſtrate. 
The original invention of theſe laſt is un- 
queſtionadly owing to imagination. We 
cannot however have à ſurer proof in any 
particular” inſtance of the ſuperiority of 
this faculty” above that of reaſon, than 
when we obſet ve images io de indiſcrimi- 
nately ſcattered through à work without 
regard to the thouglits as trot requiring to 
be thus Illuſtrated; ot when we find theſe 
diſcordamt to their objects, and, like fhireds 
of tapeſtry defore che piece ts completed, 
exhibiting only a ſingle limb, or fragment 
of he figure, inſtend of fetting the whole 
| before” the eye in its natura! proportion; 
From that invariable attention to arranges 
ment and ſymtnetry, Which we have'obs 
ſerved to charucteriſe reaſpn, we may lay 
it down d principle, that whatever er- 
rors « helted imagination way give ocea- 
ſiot to in the appheatton of imiges as con- 
WII EEE A. IE fiſting 
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Gſting of foreign and unappropriated cir- 
cumſtances, yet we ſhall ſeldom or never 
find a judicious. author employing theſe 
when they are obviouſly. inadequate, or 
when by recurring too frequently * 
pall upon the mind, and throw ref 
obſcurity on the piecdttmmeee. 

It is by the concurrence of Wee 
* thus enumerated and explained 
that Compoſition. is rendered correct. This 
important character therefore obtains per- 
fection in conſequence of a ſteady and af 
ſiduous exertion of judgment. The de- 
gree in which it ought to obtain, the 2 
tention it ſhould exerciſe, and its effect in 
general on the art of which we treat here, 
will be conſidered. in a ne branch 
| of the work. 11 6 ras 


Thus we "vn ED 0 1 be- 


fine, province. afigned to the tas 
by which man is diſtinguiſhed from infe- 
rior creatures, in the various dep | 
of. Compoſition, The reader will obſerve 


chat in our remarks on this ſubjeęct, We 


bays Tees: in ſight the operations of this 
n  Eaculy | 


Obſervations. an Compoſition, gg 
faculty conſidered apart from the others; 
that effects derived from reaſon ale, ma 
be clearly difcriminated from thoſe 
owe their origin either to ſome other men- 
tal quality, cr to a combination of all. 
purſuing this courſe, e propoſe to aecom 
pliſh a heneficial purpoſe both to an author 
and his critic. The firſt, when he is me- 
ditating a deſign, may judge from the 
eriteria that are here laid down as ſhow- 
ing the prevalence of underſtanding, how 
far his own is adequate to it, and in what 
points it may be deſicient. The laſt, when 
by having viewed the faculties of the mind 
thing to: its proper accuumt, will be unem⸗ 
barraſſell in the whole of his procedure; | 
and:ſhiowld che obſervations on this branch 
of the ꝓreſent ſubject he found to have pro- 
priety may found his deciſion on ſurer 
euidences. than he med a n and 
indiſcriminate e £5: di 
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x6 he ee of Imagination in Cube 
«Gora © act offiic 1:91 digt % 
FMAGINATION;: or * ne fla | 
culty as it is denominated, we have al- 
ready defined as employed in Compoſition, 
to be that „ which ſtrikes out happy imi- 
tations, forms otigitial aſſemblages of ideas; 
and thus ſupplies the materials of thoſe 
juſt and beautiful illuſtrations, which at 
the ſame time improve the exnr ian in this 
art, and heighten the effect of ſentiment “.“ 
It ĩs proper to obſerve before we enier par- 
. ticularly into this ſubject, that this intel- 
lectual power cannot be viewed preciſely: in 
the ſame light as the former; Nh we 
- contemplated-as ſingle and independent of 
every other. Thie looſe and;anconneted 
effuſions of fancy wtoughttimto:ngform 
by the controul of reaſon tan baby be 
viewed as the extravagant raving f A 
madman. We propoſe therefore here to 
follow as cloſely as poſſible the track of 


ung; 
* 

* 
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ils (centric faculty; and to point out 


effects of which i it is ultimately the cauſe: g 
but, as we ſhall not always take notice of 
the influence exerted by the underſtanding 
in rendering theſe effects the objects of ra- 
tional” entertainment, the reader himſelf 
muſt” ſeparate the operations | of theſe 
powers from each other, in which he may 
receive direction from, the preceding ob- 
ſervations. $. 
We have in the Gt of this Os FI : 
quently. diſtinguiſhed imagination by the 
Ws of INE the re that 
„ its 


© ” 
4! 
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1a "Ac critic * as 3 * ne to make 2 
diſtinction betwixt invention and imagination, which he 
ſays, * though nearly allied in their fignification, yet are 
« ſomewhat different from each other.“ Invention he 
defines to be * the faculty of diſcovering certain relations 
« among. various objects, from whence we form a new . 
te and beautiful aſſociation of ideas. Imagination is 

« the faculty of illuſtrating and embelliſhing thoſe 
40 ideas by new, apt, and ſtriking images and figures. 
—[ am entirely of this gentleman's mind with regard to 
dhe neceſſity of giving clear definitions of the terms we 
employ z without which i it is true that we may * cayil 
&« without end, and create confuſion inſtead of begetting 
Ver. IJ. H e oonviètion.“ 
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its operations may be eaſily and. clearly 
ann theſe: of any ther intellectual 
10 Dal es Wn /'.;gndowment, 
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««-conviction.” See Ruffhead's Life of e 
448. But by a want of preciſion in the preſent caſe, I 
am afraid that his own definitions give riſe to ſome 
of thoſe effects which he ſo freely and juſtly cenſures. 
< Tnventlon he ſays is the facultyof diſcovering certain 
« relations, &c.* The term faculty employed here, 
naturally ſuggeſts the idea of ſome intellectual power 
different from thoſe with which we are acquainted, as 
neceſſarily productive of certain conſequences. It 
ht therefore to have been analifed ; i. e. the author 
ſhould have ſhown; either in what reſets itis diſtin 
from the others, or in what manner it is conſtituted by 
their union. Neither of theſe however has this writer 
attempted, further than by telling us, that we diſcover 
by it certain relations, 8c. Certain relations! What 
relations? Thoſe that enable us © to form a new and | 
&« heuutiyul affociation' of ideas.“ In an aſſociation of 
ideas recommended by novelty, we have ſhown in the 
preceding ſection, that the underſtanding or judgment 
may upon ſome oceaſions be folely employed.” See p. 
28, &c. With regard to the beauty of fuch aſſociation, 
I would aſk in what manner is this character confti- 
tuted? Does it lie in the juſt combination, and me- 
thodical arrangement of ideas ? To confer according to 
our author's own decifion the province of judgment. 
See p. 449. From theſe obſervations it would ſeem, 
that by the faculty here termed i invention, our author 
means that of reaſon, or underſtanding. But this be 
| will 
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endowment. As this term muſt occur ſo 


frequently when we treat of imagination, 
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Tat not permit us to ſuppoſe. F or enumerating in the 
very next page the qualities that conſtitute genius, he 
mentions invention and judgment as faculties perfectly 
diſtinct from each other. Again, —is this beauty 
conſti tuted by the novelty, aptitude, and vivacity of the 
colours with Which ideas are decorated? No. Theſe 
characters are ſtamped on Compoſition by imagination 
V bich it is his buſineſs to diſtinguiſn from invention. 
Since then this extraordinary faculty is diſtin& both 
from judgment and imagination ſeparately viewed, 
does it ariſe from the union of both 1 powers Neither 
is this the caſe. according to this gentleman's idea of 
the term, for in the enumeration above referred to, he 
+ takes notice of invention as a faculty by which the poet 


is enabled to perceive the relations of objects, and to 


form a ſtriking and intereſting union of theſe, p. 449 


before he aſſigns the provinces either of imagination or 
ol reaſon in forming his character. Yet in the ſame 
page, after having aſcribed to invention a power of 
placing objects in a certain ſuiking union,” he men- 
tions this t ſtriking union” as the effect not of inven- 
tion, but of fſolid and correct judgment.” This in- 
genious gentleman (in whoſe work, notwithſtanding 
theſe inadvertenGies, there is much juſt and valuable 


criticiſm )-has embarraſſed bimſelf in his account of 


this charaQteriftic of genius, by giving the deſignation 
of a faculty of the, mind to-ſamething that is only to be 
n. incdlicating its exiſtence. Invention is nat 
| H 2 itſelf 


| 
| 
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it will throw light on its various modes of 
exertion, if we endeavour to determine par- 


ticularly the meaning of the phraſe. 


„nien 


* 4 —— — 


itſelf an intellectual power. It is an . 3 
derived from reaſon, when principles already known 
are laid together in ſuch a manner, as to give riſe to 
ſome concluſion in which there is at the ſame time both 


novelty and truth: ſometimes it proceeds from a warm 


imagination, as when unuſual and ſtriking aſſemblages 
of ideas are preſented to the mind or even when 
known truths are. placed in a light: remarkably attrac- 
tive by new. and peculiarly bappy illuſtrations. It is an 
effect of diſcernment conſtituted by the union of both 
theſe powers, when judgment is - conſpicuous: at the 
fame time in the methodiſed arrangement of ideas, and 
imagination in their originality, and manner of being 
ſet off to advantage. This laſt however is denominated 
with peculiar propriety the inventive faculty, becauſe its 
"combinations being more uncommon than thoſe of the 
underſtanding, and /eeming-often to have been effectu- 
ated by a glance of thought, we aſeribe to imagination 
a kind of creative energy of which the former when 


lelt to itſelf appears not to participate: It is to this 


power of the mind likewiſe as we ſhall ſhow aſter- 
wards, that diſcernment owes its quickneſs of per- 
ception, as well as its choice of extraordinary means. 
That its province in Compoſition is much more exten 


ſive than that which we have ſeen preſcribed to ĩt by 
4 his author of nn 1 by new, and ſtriking 


bgures, 
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Invention as a general deſignation is ap- 
plied to every thing in which there is no- 
velty. Fancy therefore viewed as the pa- 
rent of invention, is conſidered as the ori- 


ginal ſource of thoſe new and ſtriking aſ- 


ſemblages or imitations which a mind en- 
dowed with any large proportion of it is 
ſaid to create. - But what are we to under- 
ſtand by this laſt epithet? The explanation 
of it will include that of the other, and is 
indeed the more neceſſary, as terms of this 
kind not properly underſtood when applied 
to the human mind, are apt to ſuggeſt to 
an unintelligent reader a ſenſe which the 
authors never meant to convey by them. 
In the moſt abſtracted ſenſe of this word 
as relating to diſcoveries purely original, of 
which the ſenſes. receive no patterns, we 
muſt be convinced at once, that with re- 
gard to man, it can have no ſignificance 
or propriety whatever. The ideas infi- 
nitely diverſified that are conveyed to us 
5 by the ſenſes; or - that ariſe from the vari- 


figures, we ſhall endeavour to evince at large —.— 
we conſider the various manners in which N 
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ous lights in Which the mind contemplates 
its own operations,—theſe are indeed by 
what we term a plaſtic imagination aſſo- 
ciated, compounded, and diverſified at plea- 
ſure. Diſoernment, in che proper accepta- 
tion of that term, is diſcovered in ſeizing 
remote points of reſemblance betwixt ob- 
jects that have no apparent ſimilarity ; and 
in the elucidation of truth from topics 
which the man of mere fancy, or of mere 
_ reaſon might wholly overlook, But in the 
whole-of this proceſs, the originality ob· 

viouſly reſults from the manner in which. 

objects are ſelected and put together, ſo as 

to form upon the whole an unuſual com- 
bination; though theſe when ſeparately 

viewed may each of them be ſuch as the 

mind hath mW wont habimuated to 
| Fiona power df nt dint, 
in ſuch points of view as make a forcible 
and permanent impreſſion, thoſe diſcove- 
tries ariſe in which philofophical inveſtiga- 
tion 1s made uſe of. Here the mind hav- 
ing conſidered the moſt probable means of 

| obtaining a certain purpols lays down a 
| few 
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few ſimple and obvious truths from,which 
it forms more compounded exhibitions in 
a proceſs cloſely ſuperintended by the fa- 
culty that ęſtabliſheth methodical arrange- 
ment. Ideas that are familiar to the mind 
when ſeparated from each other, impreſs 
ſome truth chat is new to it, in conſequence | 
of a certain peculiar diſpoſition; and im- 
part in {och aſſociation truths that arreſt 
not attention more ſtrongly by their ori- 
ginality, .(if that term may here be ap- 
plied with juſtice) than they may be ſubſer- 
vient to edification in conſequence of their 
comprehenſive nature and importance. By 
varying a little a ſimilar train of familiar 
perceptions we ſhall eafily comprehend the 
preciſe meaning of the term Invention when 
applied to the various branches of ſeienti- 
fical enquiry; and the different ſenſe in 
which it is taken from the epithet creative 
which diſtinguiſheth other ſpecies of Com- 5 
polition, Thus in every kind of analo- 
gical reaſoning, experience ſupplies the 
materials upon which the theory ptoceeds. 
We are indeed ſtruck in the proſecution of 
reaſoning conducted on this plan, when 
IS 4 an 
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an obvious relation is diſcovered to take 
Place betwixt things that appeared to be 
wholly different. But the ſatisfaction de- 
rlved from ſuch an enquiry ariſeth as we 
find upon reviewing the proceſs, not from 
any originality of the objects themſelves, 
but merely from the novelty of that ſitua- 
tion in which theſe are expoſed to view. 
Thus far, having followed out the firſt 
idea of invention as conſtituted by any ex- 
Hibition in which there is novelty, we may 
aſcribe it with propriety to-the philoſopher 
who conducts to ſome unexpected conclu- 
ſion a ſeries of arguments or to the ora- 
tor, who fixeth on the moſt appoſite topios 
of perſuaſion *, Theſe however, though 
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There appears to be 2 e difference of 
opinion betwixt one. of the-firſt of ancient and of mo- 
dern writers with regard to the meaning of the term 
Invention. Cicero in kis work entitled De Inventione, 
of which only one half remains at preſent, tonfiders 
this as the principal character of an orator. Bacon, on 
the contrary, will not-admit that he who fixeth on the 
. beſt arguments hath any title to the deſignation of an 
inventor, © Inventio argumentorum (ſays he) Inven- 
yo proprie non eſt, in, enim eſt ig nota detegere, 

3 | non 
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ſtanding high in their diſtin profeſſions, 
and juſtly eſteemed as men of genius, yet 

- occupy only a ſecondary rank as inventors, 
when compared with him who preſents 
every moment new aſſemblages of objects 
to the mind, illuminated with the richeſt 
_ colouring ;' and to whoſe genius we apply 


the deſignation of creative in conſequence . 
of ideas riſing as it would ſeem ſpontane- 


non ante cognita recipere aut revocare.” De Augment. 
Scient. lib. v. c. 3. But the ſentiments of theſe upon 
the preſent ſubject may be eaſily reconciled. Should 
it be allowed that the choice and application of argu» 
ments may diſcover no eminent ſhare of invention, 


yet it is undoubtedly ſhown when theſe arguments ate 


brought to enforce ſome new propoſition. This is ob- 


viouſly the 5 ignota detegere which he ſpeaks of, and 


its author is unqueſtionably poſſeſſed of invention. The 
ſelection and application of topics of perſuaſion in elo- 


quence denominate the ſame character, and it is this 


which Cicero calls the principal part of- eloquence. 
Another ancient writer conſiders not only invention in 
general, but various degrees of it'as diſcovered here. 
AX ert r Anger tin Wos, Nas Twi 
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ouſly from the thought of the writer, and 
falling like the rude materials of the uni- 
verſe into beautiful arrangement. It is in 


this proceſs that we are to look for the 


great principle of poeric imitation. In the 
tri ſenſe of that word, the poet is no 
more a creator or maker than the hiſtorian 


or philoſopher. But his imagination is 


ſtruck with expreſſions in the various ob- 
jects contemplated by it, which it, poſſeſſeth 
likewiſe the power of painting in the-moſt 


vivid colours. When many of theſe are 


brought together, the ſame faculty that 


perceived them at firſt, aſſociates. them in 


a manner altogether unuſual. To theſe 
aſſociations we give the deſignation '0R1- 
GIN AL; and to the power which produced 
thews that of INVENTIVE Kran 15 

17 kon 


TO II In 


* As cbis a ad eee eee, the ſub⸗ 


ect may appear to require a fuller diſcuſſion than we 
have here had occaſion to afford it in the text, we ſhall 


here throw together a few additional obſervations on it. 
Ariſtotle not only conſiders every ſpecies of poetry as 
derived from imitation, but he points out the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhing branches of the art, as taking their riſe- 

from that bias of the character. ZepavoTepos rag nancy 
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From the whole reflection will point out 
to us two n ein een ert 
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xeÞ, A · Purſuing this train of thought a little further, 
we may obſerve, that in the ſcale of genius, thoſe who 
are denominated makers or inventors are ſuch as copy 
7M immediately from nature, as their great and perfect ori- 
ginal. Thoſe who poſſeſs a very conſiderable ſhare of 
this character without ever. riſing to a level with the 
firſt, are ſuch as ſometimes ſtrike out new figures in 
the contemplation of this conſummate pattern, and 
ſometimes content themſelves with beautifying and im- 
proving upon the inventions of others. The laſt claſs, - 
wholly. confined to the latter ſpecies of imitation are 
diſqualified by any art to reach the former; and are 
therefore never ſuppoſed to be, diſtinguiſhed by original 
merit. To the two firſt of theſe the term inventive may 


be applied with propriety, if we conſider it as a crite- 


rion by which the higheſt degree of genius may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from an inferior, or very moderate propor- 
tion of it; in which caſe he who ſtands in the loweſt 
| rank appears only as a ſervile and ſecondary imitator. 
It is however in ſtrict truth improper to apply the word. 
imitation merely to a few of the arts; when upon 
taking a more enlarged view of things, we ſhall find 
ſome particular ſpecies of imitation charaCteriſing every 
branch of Compoſition. Thus the philoſopher in his 
moſt abſtracted A diſcovers this prin- 


ciple, 
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which every ſpecies of originality i is ulti- 
mately to be traced. The one is, its power 
of forming ſuch various, new, and ftriking 


CEE TOES OY VE IS TINT, Go 


ciple, when he delineates the forms either of external 
or of internal beauty, from that perfe&t model which is 
the object of his ſenſes, or from that image which he 
perceives to be imprinted on the mind. In copying 
likewiſe the expreſſion of any intellectual power, we 
fall naturally into ſome mode of imitation. This be- 
comes immediately perceptible when the effects of any 
paſſion are to be repreſented, as the expreſſion is then 
tinctured (if we may adopt that epithet) with the colour 
required to predominate; and the images are rendered 
as ſignificant as poſſible of the object to he deſcribed. 
A kind of ſecondary imitation we may obſerve to pre- 
vail among the ſeveral arts, whoſe idioms being mu- 
tually transfuſed give peculiar beauty and energy to 
each other. Thus an eminent ancient hiſtorian ſhows 
the origin of rhetoric upon this principle, and explains 
in a very ingenious manner the ſteps by which it was 
carried forward. Nęuriga Ya 1 Wlan K t—n 
Wwapndhen tig To proc Xa evdoxijunotv. Era tx 
MIMOTMENOT Aucarrec To parrpor, Tana d ON 
' avTE; ra Womnrine oveypaas 01 'Teps Kaduc, eg 
. xa Exaraim, Eire ei veepev moneys 
cel ri 1 rern £6 To vu Eidos nr ay ws ay 70 
Tyhovs Twes, ETPAB. iS. A. We ſhall have occã- 
ſion to ſhow aſterwards that this beautiful ſpecies of . 
imitation prevailed much more among the ancients 
1 it 48 permitted to do in modern times. "hs 

| combinations 
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combinations of truths | univerſally ac- 
 knowledged' as open at laſt unexpected a- 

venues of knowledge. The other is its 
_ propenſity to imitate upon all - occaſions | 
the different characters and appearances of 
nature; whether viewed as exhibiting the 
moſt beautiful external ſcenery; or throw 
ing expreſſions / infinitely diverſified into 
the characters of men. In proportion as 
its perception of theſe laſt extends to re- 
mote circumſtances and connections; and 
ſuch as are leaſt perceptible, the marks of 
originality are rendered ſtill more conſpi- 
cuous; and in eonſequence of the nove/ty 
which theſe give to a performance the imi- 
tative powers of the author 1 the de- 
nomination of invention,” . 
That this power of imitation is n 


thing diſtinct from that which we denomi- ; 


nate the reaſoning faculty, it will require 
little attention to evince. The difference 
muſt indeed be rendered obvious from this 
ſingle conſideration; that an eminent ſhate 
of the firſt of theſe often diſtinguiſheth 
men, who are void of the laſt, at leaſt with 
regard to its higheſt ſcene of operation. 

Feats Thus 
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Thus we ean eaſily eonceive that a man 
may be capable of tracing wit great aceu- 
racy effects from a cauſe, or, vice verſa, a 
cauſe from effects, who is yet wholly diſ- 
qualified, upon viewing the/external/beau- 
ties of nature, to paint theſe by: certain 
happy and exquifite ſtrokes of imitations. 
It does not indeed follow that he who poſ- 
ſeffeth this imitative talent may not like wiſe 
be qualified to exerciſe: that of reaſoning 
juſtly. But an inſtance in which it ap- 
pears that one of theſe is disjoĩned from the 
other, clearly ſhows that they are eſſenti- 
ally different. | Now if this is the caſe, as 
argumentation carried on properly to ac- 
eompliſh a certain purpoſe indicates the 
exerciſe of reaſon; ſo an imitation; happily 
executed can arife-only from that power to 
— we give the name of imagination. 
But it hath been already ſhown that to cer 
tain imitative beauties we aſhgn the appel- 
dation of original expreſſions. It follows 
therefore that the faculty from which theſe 
are derived may be ene eee! 


e eee g 
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Applying therefore this deſignation to 
it, let us enquire what ſpheres are appro—- 
priated to it in the province of Compaſi- 
tion. We propoſe to conſider its opera- 
dents, the fentiments, or the characters 
that occur in the various ſpecies of this art. 
In one or other of the viewes opened to us 
by theſe; it will appear. that we contemp- 
hte imagination; and we ſuppoſe it then 
only to be predominant in the higkeſt de- 
gree, when the ſeparate teſtimonies of its 
exiſtence act in vigorous eem bination. 
I. Under the general deſignation of 
images, we mean here to comprehend not 
only thoſe fignificant alluſions by which a 
particular thought is placed vividly before 
the mind, but every ſpeeies of illuſtration 
by which fentiments either acquire the ad- 
vantage of heing clearly diſplayed, or of 
making a forcible and laſting impreſſion. 
Of these there ate two kinds, each of 
which hath its peculiat importance. The 
firſt takes place when an event or action of 
effential eonſequence is completely dif- 
e * ligaifican and appropriated 
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ſtances operate ſo powerfully on tlie mind, 
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image, drawn from external objects, and | 


purſued through a detail of circumſtances. - 
The ſecond kind is conſtituted when maxims 
or ſentiments of importance are explained 


by appoſite metaphors, or are impreſſed on 


the mind by ſuitable examples. It is. prin» 


_cipally/in. the higher branches of poetry 


that we are to look for the firſt of theſe. 
In epic particularly where admiration is al- 
moſt conſtantly to be excited by holding up 
ſome ſtandard of conſummate excellence, 


it is at the ſame time neceſſary, that the 
principal character ſhould be expoſed in a 
variety of lights; and that every circum- 
ſttance relating to it ſhould add ſtrength to 
the paſſion which | ought to riſe higher as 
the author proceeds. This great effect is 
Wholly to be aſeribed to the grandeur of 


thoſe ſublime images by which every ob- 


ec is. ſucceſſively exalted. The ſolemnity 


with which theſe are introduced, the cir- 


eumſtantial manner in which they are dif- 
played, and our own propenſity to extend 
our idea of the object until it is equalled 


with the illuſtration ; theſe united circum 


as 
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as to ſuſpend as it were the influence of 


reaſon. Tranſactions thus deſeribed be= 
come. in fact ſo deeply intereſting as to a> 
waken 7 the lame, paſſions that would 
have ſeized immediate ſpectators of the 
"ſrene®,. ; . 
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0 Otine peu wende dans le: ſtyle eleve-du genre 
fublime qu on ne ſait- entierememt perſuadẽ que ce 
ſtyle ce forme de choſes quꝰ on a dirt des grandes j im- 

ages qu'on 8'en fait; & de elevation du genie, plus 
que de celle de Vexpreſſion, de Peelat de paroles & de 
cette attirail de-peripheaſes cecherch6es.”.. Rap. Reflex. 


. fur VElog. tom. ii- p. 37. This ſentiment a reader 


_ of taſte will conſider as much more juſt and noble 

than that of another critic of the ſame nation, wl 
ſeems to conſider an exact conformity in every point 
betwirt the image and the object to be illuſtrated; as 
Indiſpenbibly. neceſſary at all times to conſtitute juſt 


compoſition. Boſſu du Poeme Epique, liv. vi. chap. 3. 


Here our critic: takes a very frigid and deſective view 


of his ſubject. A great genius, when his mind is 


filled with ſublime conceptions, will not even think 
of keeping up this rigid conformity, by which he 
| ble. obtain the praiſe of correctneſs. at the expence 
| of being charged with coldneſs and infpidizy. When 
an illuſtration at ſuch times correſponds to the object 
in ſome remarkable circumſtance, we not only allow 


the writer to throw in others which have no ſuch im- 


. mediate connection with it, but we conſider theſe as 
Vol. J. f 1 the 


. 
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5 Phitiphicat a Unter 


In every ſpecies of didaftic compoſitic 
it is obvious that this ſtyle of exalted ima- 
gery would be wholly improper, and in- 
deed unnatural. os udien uritet will 
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the exuberance of an imagination inexbauſtible in ma- 
terials; and ſhewing that it poſſeſſeth : larger pro- 
portion of theſe than neceſſity requires. Of this kind 
the reader will meet with many ſtriking examples in 
the Niad, the Paradiſe. Loft; and the Gieruſalemme 
Libersta. We may however, . obſerve; that though 
this free uſe of the preſent figure obtains among the 
moſt eminent poets, yet it is not meant to affirm that 
an image erαiy correſponding to its original will fall, 
even in this ſpecies of compoſition, of making a forci- 
dle and adequate impreſſion. Fhis conformity ought 
particularly to be ſtudied hen ſeveral different figures 
are collected into one group, and the illuſtration is 
applied ſucceſfively.to each. When Eneas is deſ- 
cribed as 'afcending to the top of his father's houſe to 
learn whence arofe the tumult in the city, how ſtrong- 
- of 1 does the following image ſet before our eyes the 
| man, the: oY and the _ that nene 
bim! ee girls! 8 5 
In e veluti eum e eee — 
Igcidit, aut rapidus montano flumine torrens 

Sternit agros, ſternit ſata læta, boumque labores, 
Precipiteſque trahit ſybras : ſtupet infcius . fi 
"if MOIRA nn de vertice paſtor. 
ee — Ae 09819; 2" Waridolibui 
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therefore have recourſe here to the other 
kind of illuſtration which conſiſts of em- 
ploying metaphor or example. It aught 
to he obſerved that though the mind wilr 
lingly ſubmits upon ſome occaſions to the 
illuſion of fancy; yet this only happens 
When it is thoroughly captivated by A ſe- 
ries of intereſting events; and rather than 
| loſe the pleaſure of peruſal, we are willing 
to look upon theſe (if we may thus expreſs 
it) as momentary realities. This impoſition 
is rendered more or leis effectual, as the 
illuſtrations participate in a greater or leſs 

degree of ſtrength, beauty, and variety. 
By theſe means attention is very forcibly 
arreſted by an event otherwiſe too incon- 
ſiderable to have at all attracted it; as ob- 
ſervations in the ſame manner which might 
have been otherwiſe overlooked, by being 
thus powerfully. inculcated, become ſubſer- 
vient to the purpoſe of e our _ ; 

ledge of mankind. eg 
In the province of ſcience, fl eriti- 
eiſm exerciſeth more rigid ſeverity, the in- 
ventive power is principally beneficial, 
ene under the direction of underſtand- 
259 1 3 | ing, 
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ing, it ſuggeſts a mode of expreſſion ſo 
happily and juſtly metaphoricaß, as con- 
veys peculiar energy to philoſophical diſ- 
quiſition, and placeth hiſtorical tranſactions 
in the moſt ſtriking points of view. We 
muſt "diſtinguiſh | here | betwixt | examples 
-which' refer to a whole ſeries of obſerva- 
tion taken together, and metaphors Which 
relate wholly to one part or object in this 
ſeries.” This will be beſt underſtood from 
particular inſtances. It is the purpoſe of 


Cicero in the dialogue entitled the Dream 


of Scipio, to impreſs the belief of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul In order to effec- 
tuate this purpoſe, the great Africanus is 
introduced as addreſſing one of his greateſt 
deſcendents, and at the ſame time that he 
mentions the evidence of this truth, as 
powerfully exemplifying the happineſs of 
the bleſſed by compariſon with the higheſt 
enjoyment of mortals. With this view he 
pony to ir: * thei ſcene of future 
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trium ph to the perſon whom, he addreſſed, 
and acquaints him of happineſs incompar- 
ably higher than that which may ariſe from 
this conqueſt, to be enjoyed in a future 
ſtate . He proceeds to convey an higher 
idea of this happineſs by making 1 it to.ariſe 
from the contemplation. of the  UuniveRsE, 
that magnificent temple t (as he nobly calls 
it) of the Deity; in compariſon of whic! 
the world itſelf is a point, and the Roman 
empire altogether, an almoſt imperceptible 
atom Every reader muſt be ſenſible of 
the advantage Which. the philoſophical ſen» 
timents of this dialogue acquire from being 
exemplified in ſo exalted a ſtyle of imagery, 
Metaphors, or ſhort compariſons as theſe 
may 5 men are nen n | 


« of bs © 


—— omnibus 1 . 
adjuverint, auxeriũt, certum eſſe in eælo ac deſinitum 
locum, ubi beati zvo ſempiterno fruantur. Imo ii 
vivunt qui ex corporis vinculis tanquam ex carcere 
re Veſtra vero dun dicitur vita, mors eſt.” 


Id. ibid. 2990. bs f 77 Gir ere . +» 
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to partieular objects, inſtead of thus illuſ- 
trating ſentiments that ſtand in connection 
with each other. Let their effect when 
properly applied, is ſuch as every reader 
poſſeſſed of ſenſibility muſt feel as highly 
intereſting When Socrates, in his laſt diſ- 
courſe; is laying open the myſteries of his 
philoſophy, Be informs his diſciples that 
above the heaven in which the ſtars are 
placed, there is another region deriominated 
the =ther.' The earth we inhabit he re- 
preſents as a kind of ſediment drawn from 
the other, like thoſe groſs particles that 
fall to the bottom when duſt is ſprinkled 
on a fine fluid. We, he obſer ves whO in- 
habit this groſd region are ſo little ſenſible 
of it, that We fancy ourſelves to live in the 
pureſt one; in the ſame manner as per- 


| 4 ſons fuppoſed to inhabit the bottom- of 


the ſea might judge that furface-through 
«which they ſee the ſun and ſtars, to be 
<. the heavens; and haying neyer been 
. able to raiſe themſelves aboye it, are ig- 
norant that we inhabit a' puter and 
660 e region than theirs, and meet 
8 « with 
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e with, none zo give them information *.” 
Hae! the ſentiment of the philoſopher is 
ſtrikingly and aptly-conyeycd by an image 
correſponding to one object. in,eyery Fir 
cumſtance. 41 0 on. 10 Wilen upon yd 
Atemperats uſe of this ſigure produceth 
likewiſe an happy effect in hiſtorical nary | 

ration, here an author of. genius is na- 
N turall led into it by the recital of ſome mo- 
mentous tranſaction. His imagination 
catcheth fire from: the incident he relates; 
and while he is ſtudying to clothe it in 
ſuitable language, ſuggeſts to him an ade- 
"_—_ image. Thus defcribing a a mob 22 
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cipitate and furious in all its bash, he 


ſeizeth the idea of a torrent ſwelled with 

the ſtorms. of winiter “. 1 The array of an 
army on march ſomewhat diſordered 
by inequality of motion is with great ele- 


gance and propriety compared to the-ſwell- 


ing of a billow of the ſea f. A prince na- 
turally of good diſpoſitions, biit eaſily 
thrown into paſſion,” to the ocean ſerene at 
times, but apt to be agitated by every 
en of” wind I A nee me even 
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| HPOAOT. Trete: Tosche metaphors bers men- 
tioned we may ſubjoin, as one of the happieſt and moſt 
beautiful illuſtrations that is to ba met with, ane that 
is made uſe of by the celebrated Lucretia Gonzaga to 

a learned man who complained of his poverty.— 
.$ Eſſendo voi {fays ſhe) perſona dotta, | mi margviglio 
che di fi ſtrana maniera vi attriſtiate Par! la povertà:.— 
quaſi non ſappiate la vita dei povere efſer ſimile ad 
una navagatione preſſo il lito ; & quella de ricchi non 


0 effer differente da coloro; che fi ritrovano in mare. 


A gli uni è facile gittar la fune in terra, & condur la 


nave a ſicuro liogo, & a gli altri e ſummamente difh- 
cle Lettres di L. Gonpaga, p. 275. 
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ſometimes uſe the ſublime images of poetry, 
as we ſhall ſhow afterwards, either when 

his mind is exalted by the greatneſs of an 
event; when he is drawing an illuſtrious 
character; or when certain remarkable 
tranſactions require to be exhibited with 
ſtrength and vivacity of colouring. In 
all theſe caſes it would be uſeleſs to attempt 
proving that it is the faculty of imagina- 
tion which ſeizeth the illuſtration, as it is 
judgment that applies it. Both r 
are admitted on all ſides. . 
II. From veckeltgitiing the inventive 
power as the fountain of beautiful illuſtra- 
tion, we are next to conſider it as exerting 
eminent influence in the invention of: inct- 
dent. This laſt effect we may view as in- 
dicating immediately the prevalence of 
fancy, without whoſe continued operation 
we cannot ſuppoſe it at any time to take 
place. It is conſtituted by no very diffi- 
cult, but by a very ſtriking effort of this 
faculty of the mind, calling up either fic- 
titious perſonages, or ſuch; as receive con- 
| ſadaralila heightening from its creative pen- 
cilz and . to each fies of events, 


from 
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from whoſe novelty, vuriety, and impor- 6 
tance we commonly judge of the degree in 
_ which imagination is conferred. This 
amuſing, ingenious, and inchanting exer- 
cife of fancy, forms, though not perhaps 
the moſt ſublime, yet by far the moſt va- 
rious and agrecable lights in which we find 
it diſplayed. In following out theſe, the 
mind is loft in a kind of ideal labyrinth; 
in which the fame power that ſuggeſted the 
incidents to the author, takes cognizance 
of theſe principally, and excites the moſt 
pleaſing ſenſations to the eh who ipe- 
ruſeth his performance.” 4! 11-88 T9WoY -. 

We ſhall not, rae pads ; 
ned idea of the invention uf incidents, 
if we conſider: theſe as indications of an 
imagination various, flexible, excurſive; 
capable of conſiderable extent o campre- 
| henſion, and poſſeſſing 2 power of work- 
ing up into the moſt attractive ſhapes, 
materials ſupplied by experience, and of 
forming unuſual combinations. But we 
ſhall be | miſtaken if we conſider this cri- 
terion of genius (unleſs perhaps in ſome 

"oy rare inſtances) as indicating: che great- 


N 
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neſs, ſublimity, or even exuberance of that 
power from which it takes its riſe. This 
laſt obſervation will appear perhaps extra- 
ordinary to many readers at firſt view; 
becauſe as there is no characteriſtic of ima» 
gination more obvious to every man than 
that of contriving a complicated ſeries of 
events; ſo, with the bulk of mankind, 
, whatever implies excellence in the only 
ſphere: of exertion which they have been 
accuſtomed. to appropriate to this quality, 
is naturally ſuppoſed to diſcover its pre- 
dominance not only in the greateſt extent, 
but in the higheſt degree. Reflection 
however will lead us to make a wide diſ- 
tinttion between theſe objects. But in 
order to render this thoroughly compre+ 
henſiblerit will be neceſſary to enter into 
the lubjes more particularly; 
The incidents of auy work conſidered as 
the immediate offspring of imagination, 
may be viewed either as means of arreſt- 
ing attention by their variety, novelty, 
and agreeable arrangement; or as circum- 
ſtances that upon ſome occaſions aſtoniſn 
W by that grandeur and 

| | | * 
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ſublimity of which they are viewed as in- 
dications. In the firſt of theſe views it is 
obvious, that if we judge a great imagin- 
ation” to be characteriſed by the compli- 
cated incidents that it works into a fable, 
we ſhall then be led to admire the authors 
of the old romance much more than theſe 
of the Iliad, the Æneid, or Odyſſey. For 
the former have varied their narration 
with a detail of imminent dangers, for- 
tunnate eſcapes, unexpected interviews, furs 
prizing revolutions, ſucceſsful temerity, 
and reſolute enterprize; to which in the 
writings of the others (the Odyſſey itſelf 
not excepted) we meet with! nothing of 
this kind in all reſpects adequate. Upon 
the ſame principle the Orlando Furioſo 
might be preferred equally both to the 
one and other, . diſtinguiſhed as ĩt is by ſo 
amazing a ſeries of ſtupendous events, that 
the mind is loſt among them as in ia la- 
byrinth, and cannot diſentangle the parts 
of ſo complicated a plan. 
lt will ſerve however to convince us 
that no very eminent ſhare of imagination 
lis required to effectuate this purpoſt if 
ee, 4 e 
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we reflect that a compariſon of the works 
formerly, mentioned with the Iliad, &. 
will induce us to judge, either that their 
authors poſſeſſed but an inferior propor- 

tion of imagination, or that the irregularity 
with which it appears to have operated, is 
wholly unaccountable and extraordinary. 
For if we lay it down as a principle, that 
the invention of incidents is always the 
eriterion of a vigorous imagination, it, will 
then follow, that a faculty which is deemed 
equal at one time to the accompliſhment 

of a noble and intereſting purpoſe, ought 
like wiſe to be equal to another ariſing from 
the ſame cauſe; and demanding it is ſup- 
poſed an exertion no higher than the 
former. Should we judge therefore the 
invention of characters to demand no 
greater effort of the faculty above- men- 
tioned than is diſplayed in the preſent caſe; 
we may naturally aſk by what means it 
happens, that authors who have attained 
ſo high a degree of excellence in one of 
theſe ſpheres, are yet ſo deficient in the 
other? for amidft all that variety of events 
| 1 n the works that exhibit marks of 
ul ©- "this 
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this invention are ſeparately (characteriſed, 
the reader, who may expect to meet with 
x correſponding variety of qualities in the 
minds and deportment of the prineipal 
perſonages, will be ſurpriſed to find evi- 
dences in this point of view of barren in- 
vention, defective arrangement, and upon 
tte whole of an inſipid and diſguſting uni- 
formity. The numerous inſtances which 
we meet with in theſe works, becauſe they 
indicate always the exiſtence of imagina- 
tion, are upon a mn ſuppoſed 
to determine its extent. But however 


beautiful in themſelves, yet che illuſion 
ſubſides when they are contemplated in 


this laſt light, and we perceive the ny 
_ ought to be laid upon them. 
In the ſame manner it muſt be . 
that if the variety of events that may take 
place in a work, are no indications of a 
great, they are as little to be regarded as 
the marks of an exuberant imagination. 
The laſt mentioned quality is ſaĩd to cha- 
racteriſe this power of the mind when it 


is obſerved to throw out a profuſion of 


e to clothe its objects in the moſt 
luxuriant . 
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luxuriant drapery; when ih ſhort, not fa- 
tisfled with what is merely proper and ex- 
pedient, it adds likewiſe whatever aeg 
poſed to be beautiful and ornamental. 
However, very little attention will ade | 
to convince! us that the talent of colouring 
Compoſition. is wholly diſtinct from that 
of inventing incidents; and that though 
few men poſſeſs the former, who are not 
likewiſe. capable of exerciſing the latter of 
theſe, yet the exertion of this laſt by no 
means implies a power in the perſon whom 
it diſtinguiſheth, of diſplaying the other to 
"equal advantage. Tbus will it be faid 
that, in the works formerly mentioned 
where we meet with a ſeries of ſtupend- 
ous and aſtoniſhing events; thoſe pic- 
tureſque i images are introduced which place 
the various ſcenes. in ſucceſſion before the 
very eye of the ſpectator ? Are the 
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_ 171 is not meant hat thele le ſhould be ap- 
plied. either to the Orlando Furioſo, or to Spencer's 


noble allegorical poem, in both of which the deſcrip- 
tion is almoſt as diverſified as the events :—it is only 


Irn to iner, from taking a view of works diſtin- 
"m_ 
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events even when. fuppoſed to be ſuch as | 
might arreſt the attention of @ judicious 
reader, as theſe deſeribed, or does the au- 
thor who invents, appear able! to paint 
them with that rich, vivid: and expreſſive 
_ colouring, | which, confers. importance. on 
the moſt trivial cireumſtances,, and excites 
admiration by ſomething wholly indepen- 
dent of any tranſaction, as the ' mind is 
taught to feel this paſſion when a ſenſation 
entirely oppoſite muſt have been raiſed 
even by correct and chaſtiſed compoſi- 
tions *?..Do we obſerve, ' in ſhort, that 
the power of multiplying and diverſifying 
events is naturally characteriſtical of that 
| which Dons out a blaze » of ixpagerys 6 252 | 
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”—ithes 0 by numerdus clean * the degree 
of imagination tequired to effectuate this purpoſe” is 
not ſo eminent as is uſually ſuppoſed; atid to affign 
an author in whom this excellence is principally con- 
ſpicuous, his proper rank in the ſcale of genius. 
1 FTum eſt Hyperbole virtus, eum res ĩpſa de qua 
loquendum eſt, naturalem modum exceſſit. Conce- 
ditur enim amplius dicere, quia dici quantum eft non 
poteſt : meliuſque ultra dam citra ſtat oratio. 7 e 
d. vil, cap. 6. | 
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riots in luxurious ornament; or do we aſ- 
ſociate with this idea, chat likewiſe of a 
perſon, | 
Qui irritat, mulcet; falſis terruribns implet 
Ut Magus, & modo me Ldabiny! modo ponit Athenis 1 
After all however it is not our deſign 
to inſinuate that the ſpecies of invention 
laſt mentioned is never to be regarded as 
the criterion of fertile and copious ima- 
gination *. Our obſervations on this ſub- 
ject regard rather the nature of thoſe ob- 
jects which this faculty delights to con- 
template, than the degree in which (ex- 
cluding this laſt conſideration) it may be 
acknowledged to ſubſiſt. The truth is, 
our judgment of the genius of a writer 
depends wholly upon the principle we lay 
down as the moſt effential teſt of this un- 
common character. If a diſplay of various 
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and complicated events is viewed as the 
evidence of original invention, a judgment 
will be formed of ; the imagination from 
which theſe were derived, either as a 
reader may be directed by the nature of 
the incidents, or from their diverſified 
combinations perceived to take place. If 
on the other hand we conſider the great- 
neſs and luxuriance of this faculty as in- 
dicated by the novelty and grandeur of 
thoſe illuſtrations, ſentiments, or charac- 
ters which may paſs before the mind as a 
ſubje& may require any one of theſe alter- 
hately to prevail: in that caſe, the former 
ſpecies of invention will ſuggeſt the idea 
of verſatility rather than elevation of 
fancy; and even an incident comparatively 
great and intereſting will rarely be conſi- 
dered without the concurring circumſtance 
of exalted imagery, as the certain charac= 
+ teriſtic of a ſublime imagination. 

In order to render this remark more 
thoroughly comprehended, —let it be ob- 
ſerved, that in eſtimating the greatneſs 
of any event whatever (contemplated in 
the preſent point of view) we muſt over- 
| look 
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took the natural advantages or difadvan- 
tages of the perſons by whoſe miniſtratiort 
it ĩs ſuppoſed to be effectuated. By natural 
advantages, &c. I underſtand thofe quali- 
ties which we are apt invariably to aſſo- 
ciate with a certain order of beitigs, as 
. fuperior ſtrength, magnitude, velocity, per- 
ſeverance, whoſe exiſtence and combina- 
tion being wholly independent of the 
author, cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
give him additional merit. Thus Milton 
arming his celeſtial combatants with the 
mountains; and Homer placing in the 
hands of his human heroes broken rocks, 
ſtones of enormous ſize, ſhields and ſpears 
proportioned to their proweſs; and even 
clothing them from the armouty of Vul- 
can; thoſe two great geniuſes are with 
regard to theſe circumſtances on a level 
with each other. The comparative extent 
and fertility of their invention muſt be eſti- 
mated from proofs more immediately ex- 
preſſive of an imagination able to explore 
the latent ſources of wonder, and to aſto- 
niſh the mind with great and unexpected 
a this truth there- 
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fore for granted, it will follow that as an 
author can juſtly lay claim to no great 
merit as an inventor from the ſuperior 
ability of his perſons, ſo the events that 
ariſe from this circumſtance, conſidered as 
adapted to it with juſtneſs and propriety, 
are proofs indeed of accuracy and clear 
underſtanding, but not of exuberance or 
fublimity of imagination. In this laſt 
point 'of view there is indeed- a kind of 
preſumptive evidence that he who. at the 
ſame time ſelects the moſt dignified per- 
ſonages, and employs theſe in tranſactions 
proportioned to their greatneſs, poſſeſſeth 
himſelf an imagination fitted to take in 
exalted and ſublime ideas. But this very 
preſumption is a decifive proof that the 
events themſelves, however extraordinary, 
carry no conviction along with them as to 
this matter; ſince after having heard theſe 
recited, our judgment is ſtill ſuſpended, 
until we obferve the manner in which a 
work is executed. Thus let us ſuppoſe 
that we had been informed of the combat 
of Michael and Satan, in the Paradiſe Loſt, 
without knowing at the lame time that 


* 
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Tyle of exalted imagery, and thoſe circum- 
ſtances expreſſive of divine genius that are 
wrought into the deſcription. Was a 
ſtranger told more particularly that the 
author of this work deſcribed an engage- 
ment betwixt beings of a ſuperior order ; 
carried on ſometimes by the conflux of 
hoſts encountering in the air, ſometimes 
by the combat of their leaders oppoſed to 
each other which ſuſpended the action; 
let us judge him to be informed that the 
prize for whoſe poſſeſſion theſe combatants 
fought, was as far beyond the reach of 


man's ambition, as the perſons themſelves 


exceeded him in ſtrength and capacity; 
and finally, that the action terminated by 


the deſcent of the Almighty, and by a 


puniſhment inflicted on his enemies befit- 
ting omnipotence; it is obvious that the 
evidence of the author's genius arifing 


from this account would be at moſt pre- 


ſumptive and conjetural.—An order to be 
thoroughly convinced whether he poſſeſſed 
an imagination adequate to ſo great a ſub- 
ject, we would immediately have recourſe 
co the work itſelf, and take in the circum- 
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| ſtances formerly ſuggeſted. When we 
come to examine it in this point of view, 
our attention is called off from the inci- 
dents to the characters, the ſentiments, and 
the ſplendor of the imagery. In theſe 
lights, when before the commencement of 

the battle we meet W. ſuch a We AS 
the following : 

High in the midſt, exalted as 4 2 God. 


Th” apoſtate in his ſun- bright chariot lat; 
Idol of majeſty divine; incloſed _ 


With flaming cherubim and golden ſhields ; 
Then lighted from his gorgeous throne; for now 


*T wixt hoſt and hoſt but DRITOW eu left 
bY dreadful interval! 


or when we behold this great arch-apgel 
recoiling from the ſtroke of Abdiel 
— — — 28 if on eartn 
Winds under ground, or waters forcing way, 


Sicdelong had puſh'd a mountain from his Feats 
Half ſunk with all his pines! 


perhaps theſe, and a few other Qnakes of 
the ſame kind would convey to a real judge 
of poetic Compoſition a truer idea of the 
genius of Milton, than a ſimple narration 
of all the incidents (various and noble as 
theſe are) of this divine performance. 
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From the whole then we may conclude, 
chat a numerous and diverſified ſeries of 
incidents is always an evidence of a flexible 
and excurſive, commonly of à copious 
and comprehenſive eee and that 
in ſome inſtances it affords the higheſt pre- 
ſumption that this faculty is at the ſame 
time ſublime and exuberant, It forms 
- likewiſe by far the moſt various and agree- 
able exerciſe of this faculty; ſo agreeable 
indeed, that even its wildeſt and moſt irre- 
gular excurſions afford an entertainment 
from which we never riſe diſguſted or ſa- 

tiated, When the rules of credibility are 
once wholly violated, an author muſt either 
give the utmoſt diſguſt to his readers, or 
he ought to ſet no bounds to the excur- 
ſions of fancy, This laſt circumſtance it 
is which gives ſuch high merit of one kind 
to thoſe delightful tales which go under 
the name of Arabian Night's Entertain- 
ments. The mind in peruſing theſe is in- 
chanted with the wild and variegated ſuc- 

ceſſion of objects ever new, and dwells 
upon theſe with that kind of pleaſure which 
it receives from a dream where many pleaſ- 
| K 4 ing 
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ing illuſions ate floating perpetually be- 
fore the imagination. In this caſe we 
permit ourſelves willingly to be impoſed 
upon, and rather than loſe the pleafure of 
viewing ſuch beautiful machinery as the 
ſylphs in the Rape of the Lock, or ſuch 
ſublime beings as the Mohammedan Ge- 
nii, we are contented to aſſign both a mo- 
But when actions 
wholly beyond the per of man are aſ- 
cribed to a merely human agent (as in 
thoſe monſtrous collections of abſurdities 
entitled, Clelia, Cleopatra, Caſſandra, &c.) 
and that in ſo ſerious a manner as if theſe 
were real, we reje& the impoſture with 
indignation, and conſider the attempt as 
an inſult on the underſtanding. 
III. Having thus taken a view of ima- 
gination as the ſource of beautiful imagery 
and of diverſified incidents in the various 
ſpecies of Compoſition, this power falls 
next under our conſideration as throwing 
out new and ingenious ſentiment.—Senti- 
ment! (will ſome reader exclaim) of what 
ſentiment is imagination the parent ö 
This important PINE is conſidered as 
oeeupied | 
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occupied wholly by the underſtanding. 
We have already obſerved that the power 
here contemplated ought always to be 
viewed either as acting in direct ſubſer- 
viency to that of reaſon, or at leaſt as 
united with ſome ſhare of it. That ſenti- 
ments in order to have either propriety or 
connection with each other, muſt be ſuch 
as the underſtanding hath approved, is a 
truth which no man will call in queſtion. 
Of thoſe however, there are ſome which 
in conſequence of indicating a certain wild- 
neſs which we conſider as a criterion of 
imagination; of being thrown out with 
promptitude rather than with accuracy; of 
being placed in looſe arrangement; of 
preſenting in ſhort, upon the whole, ideas 
which the mind rather contemplates as 
brilliant, with a tranſient ſatisfaction,” than 
dwells on as juſt with fixed attention 
we aſcribe originally to that power whoſe 
various offices we here enumerate. 

As thoughts that have a kind of wild 
originality derived from fancy, a man of 
reflection will conſider many of thoſe in- 

genious conjectures in philoſophy which 

en will 
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will not ſtand the teft f a cloſe examina- 
tion. Sentiments of the other kinds are 
auch as we meet with moſt commonly ei- 
ther in ſuperficial ſketches of a ſubje& not 
brought to perfection; or in thoſe looſe 
pieces in which ideas are careleſsly expreſſ- 
ed as they occur, and methodiſed arrange- 
ment is profeſſedly ſet afide. When we 
.canſider Plato's account of the origin of 
rivers, fountains, &c. from a capacious 
reſervoir in the bowels. of the earth, we 
admire the ſublime genius of the philo- 
ſopher, but are ſenſible that this notion 
had its origin in his imagination, We 
"have already ſhewn that a cloſe attention 
to method often takes place even in thoſe 
fallies of wit and humour in which it is at 
firſt view leaſt perceptible. When this is 
the caſe, we acknowledge the whole con- 
duct to have maſtery, There are, however, 
pieces that pleaſe upon the whole as imi- 
tations of nature, in which a lively fancy 
appears to have delineated objects juſt as 
they occurred, and to have coloured ſo 
highly thoughts that indicate quickneſs 
. than depth of conception, as to 
? merit 
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merit the appellation of having sie 
ſuggeſted them. 

Theſe we e 
attention to be the peculiar and immediate 
provinces gf imagination; which, inſtead 
of proceeding by flow and deliberate gra- 
dations in its proceſs, making every ſtep in 
the ſcale of evidence lead naturally to an- 
other, is characteriſed by its combination 
of diſſimilar ideas, aſſociated from points 
of reſemblance extremely remote, but 
whole union, when once formed, is by this ; 
very circumſtance rendered ſtriking; and 
uncommon. In the ſeries of thoughts, 
however, ariſing in this manner from va- 
rious exertions of the inventive faculty, 
ſome will no doubt appear to have been 
immediately derived from the different ex- 
ternal forms of nature. Others on the 
contrary, wholly ſubordinate to, and inci- 
dentally riſing as it were from the former, 
will grow out from the principal ſubject, 
which like a vigorous plant will thus ap- 
pear ſurrounded with ſhoots, which ſhew 
the native ſtrength and fertility of the root 
ana . * ſprung. Of theſe, the 

| former 
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former conſtitute Ny ſentiment purely 


original, and require a very large propor- 
tion of what is denominated plaſtic or ere- 


ative imagination: — the latter are only to 


be conſidered as the conſequences of being 
thrown into a certain track, in which 
-when a man of no uncommon genius is 
once ſet out, he may either improve upon, 
or add to the 8 of the argen in- 
1 . 

In whatever light; has we view 
imagination as the parent of new and in- 
genious ſentiment, it muſt be aeknow- 
ledged extremely hazardous to ſubmit to 
its guidance in this delicate exertion. - The 
province of imagery and that of incidents 
is indeed naturally occupied by this power, 
becauſe we know no other adequate to 
invention in either, —But in the ſphere of 
ſentiment, the qualities which: formerly 
rendered fancy an agreeable and entertain- 
ing companion, become the immediate 

"cauſes of our diſtruſt and ſuſpicion, Thus 
its vivacity will lead us to be diffident of 
the clearneſs and comprehenſion of its 
| ants fo ; its verſatility, of the juſtneſs and 
TOE 
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ſymmetry of its proportions ; its power 
of ſeizing remote points of reſemblance 
will induce us to call in queſtion the accu- 
racy of imitation; and the unuſual com- 
binations which it preſents to the mind 
will very naturally infuſe a ſuſpicion: of 
their ſolidity and truth. Coherence and 
proportion are never to be regarded as the 
native offspring of imagination. This fa- 
culty will indeed invent in any branch of 
ſcience whatever; but without the ſuper- 
intendence of the former, its diſcoveries 
will conſiſt of loofe and unſupported aſſer- 
tions, uncommon perhaps, and ſtriking at 
firſt view; but which being placed in 'no 
juſt connection, and forming no links in 
the chain of progreſſive evidence, afford 
not any ſolid improvement to the mind, 
and are recollected only for their brilliance 
and novelty. The mind likewiſe under 
this direction is wholly inadequate to the 
taſk of examining its deciſions with cool- 
neſs and leiſure; and miſtaking ſome diſ- 
tant reſemblance of truth for the object of 
which it is in purſuit, it is ſatisfied with a 

| curſory 
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curfory view, and is called off nnen 

pe the rng eee in this 
| Waere of imagination it will appear necef- 
fary beyond any other, that this pow¾er be 
kept within the cloſeſt limitations; as a 
foundation wrong- laid, or formed of im- 
proper materials, will render à ſtructure 
however beautiful to the eye, yet defective 
in ſtrength, ſolidity, and duration. Thus 
even where the judgment of an author is 
comprehenſive and penetrating, it may yet 
be employed by the former to ſupport a 
whimſical and extravagant hypotheſis. In 


this caſe indeed it will be no difficult mat- 


ter to diſtinguiſh the ſpheres of each; and 
at the ſame time that we admire the ro- 
mantic theory of fancy, we may contemp- 
late with wonder the acuteneſs and ſub- 
tility of that judgment which can ſupport 
it by ſubtle diſtinctions and the moſt plau- 
ſible arguments. A work of this kind 
will however be viewed by the diſcerning 
judge only as a ſplendid monument of hu- 
W and as a proof of the many 

55 error 
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errors imo which a man wilt be led by 


the reaſon of others, which had its origin 
from à different faculty in kimſelf. No 
work therefore will ever be valuable in 
point of ſentiment, unleſs when the ima- 
gination of the writer acts in immediate 
fubſerviency to his underſtanding, which 
reviews its various objects, and ſelects ſueh 


as have fitneſs for a certain end from the 
promiſcuous aſſemblage. Thus it will 


happen that the tendency of theſe when 
duly eſtimated will be, to extend the rea- 
der's knowledge of his ſubject, rather than 
amuſe him by ſtriking on his fancy; and 


that the whole will evince that ſagacity 


and goed ſenſe which is the parent of ac- 
curacy, perſpicuity, and proportion. 


IV. From the preceding remarks on the 


ſpheres and operations of fancy in the pre- 
ſent ſubject, its importance in Compoſition 
will, we preſume, be ſufficiently conſpi- 
cuous, and its modes of exertion will be- 
come in ſome degree familiar to the mind. 


Of theſe however (various as they are) the 


| highs and moſt difficult remains to be 
conſidered 


endeavouring to fender that convincing to 


| | 
| 
| | 
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conſidered as diſcovered in the higher ſpe« 
cies of Compoſition in the invention of 
characters. As we have already ſeen in 
' the courſe of our obſervations, that the 
other indications of this faculty may ap- 
pear in a conſiderable: meaſure, where this 
laſt is either wholly wanting, or extremely 
deficient; and as experience muſt convince 
us that the introduction of characters diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſtrokes of originality, and 
ſupported with dignity through a com- 
plicated ſeries of events; that this is one 
of the rareſt efforts of genius, and ſuch as 
requires the greateſt proportion of intel- 
lectual an N will be no incurious 

reſearch 


The truth of theſe remarks. will be fully — 1 
if we conſider only the various circumſtances to which 
an author muſt attend in order to tender his characters 
ſuch as may acquire approbation from the more judi- 
cious or diſcerning. Theſe are ſo juſtly. ranged, in 
the following paſſage, by an author Who was well ac- 
quainted with human nature, that nothing farther 

needs to be added on this part of the ſubject. = 

« Natio: (primoexſequenda eft) nam & gentibus pro- 
prii mores ſunt; nec idem in Barbaro, Romano, Græco 
probabile eſt, Patria: quia ſi militer etiam civitatum 
legrae 
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reſearch to examine the cauſe — * ten 
ders this invention particularly difficult, 
and which leads a reader of diſcerument 
to value it fo highly where it is found uns 
examination to take place. = 

In that ſpecies of invention which arif. 
ak as we have already ſeen from known 
objects placed in ſtriking and unuſual com- 
binations, it will be acknowledged, that 
the eaſieſt taſk is performed by that per- 
ſon vrhoſe excellence lies in having ſelected 
from the variety of external ones thoſe 
which have perhaps eſcaped the attention 
of former imitators. The moſt arduous is 
aſſigned to him, ho ſurveying ideas purely 
intellectual, and to whoſe diſcovery or 
arrangement the ſenſes cannot be ſuppoſed 


leges, inſtituta, opiniones habent differentiam. Sexus: 
ut latrocinium facilius in viro, veneficium -in fæmina 
eredas. tas: qula aliud aliis annis magis convenit. 
Educatio & diſciplina: quoniam refert a quibus & 
quo quiſque modo inſtitutus. Habitus corporis: du- 
citur enim frequentet in argumentum ſpecies libidinis, 
robut petulantiæ, his contraria in diverſum. For- 
tuna: nec enim idem credibile eſt in divite aut pau- 
pere propinquis, amicis, clientibus abundant & his 
omnibus deſtituto, & c. Inſtitut. lib. v. cap. 40. 
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at all to contribute, is yet able to form 
ſuch various, juſt, and animated expreſ- 
ſions; to accompliſh ſuch new and happy 
exhibitions of nature as reſult from the 
union of experience and diſcernment. In 
the firſt caſe, an author has indeed the merit 
of rendering a proſpe& peculiarly pleaſing 
by placing at proper intervals objects cal- 
culated to excite at the ſame time pleaſure | 
by their beauty, and wonder by their no- 


velty. This merit, however, is conſider- 


ably leſſened, when we reflect that the 
materials of which the whole is com- 
pounded lie open to the ſenſes. . Imagina- 
tion therefore, when employed to cull out 
amidſt an exhauſtleſs variety, ſuch forms 
as have been paſſed over without obſerva- 
tion, acts the ſame part as he who by a 
peculiar quickneſs of external perception, 
even without the aid of experience, ſhould 
obſerve in a collection of diamonds a few 
of the pureſt water, and ſele& theſe for his 
own uſe; after the whole had undergone 
the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, and every jewel of 
real value was deemed to have become. a 
ſucceſſive object ol admiration. Here 


| therefore 
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therefore we aſeribe to the inventive fa- 
culty quickneſs and energy; we are firuck 
with the acuteneſs and novelty of its per- 
ceptions. But employed as we ſtill ſup- | 
pole it to be in the ſelection of objects 
which have an independent original; or 
in the imitation of beauties which it can- 
not improve; we conſider it upon the 
whole as poſſeſſing only a kind of ſecon- 

dary originality; and its work as the ſue- 
_ ceſsful diſplay of an elegant landſcape. 
When from this view of imagination in 
the former caſe, where it works | upon ma- 
terials laid before it, we paſs to the latter; 
| where theſe in conſequence of their nature 
and diſtance are collected at leaſt with 
greater difficulty, and the mind is agree- 
ably flattered with the thought of raiſing 
in ſome ſenſe a new creation; when we 
contemplate this exertion of fancy, the 
ap aſſumes a very different appear- 
The mind inſtead of taking cog- 
nizance only of external objects, is em- 
ployed to combine remote and abſtracted 
ideas, independent of it indeed with regard 
to their original exiſtence, but Which are 
L 2 placed 
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placed in a point of view wholly extraor 

dinary, and whoſe union forms — 
an object never formerly perceived. While 
the one therefore only imitates beauties 
preſented to him by ſenſation, the other 
by a ſtrenuous effort of reflection placing 
the radical qualities by which man is diſ- 
tinguiſhed in an uncommon light, becomes 
properly the inventor. or maker of a new 
character. He exceeds therefore the other 
in the ſame proportion as the painter, who 
by throwing innumerable animated and 
diverſified expreſſions into the faces of an 
audience, ſuggeſts the full meaning, action, 
and vehemence of the orator; would be 
admitted to excell him whoſe merit lay in 


1 a. s — 8 8 
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7 That » we may not Is be judged ** the W 
ſtated here, to have magnified one effort-of imagination 
at the expence of detracting from another in which 
the energy and extent of that faculty are extremely 
. conſpicuous; it may be proper to obſerve, that, by 
copying a caricatura, it is not meant to repreſent the 
objects of deſeriptive Compoſition as in general either 
mean in themſelves, or as indicating when pourtrayed 
with Accuracy and — a ſcanty proportion of the 
5: . inventive 


1 
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It will be ſaid perhaps, in anſwer to 


| theſe -obſervations on the invention of cha- 
racters, 


b e ee ca frm cite 
its proper light, when ſet in oppoſition to chat ſpecies 
of invention by which genius appears to be principally 
cCharacteriſed. That authors of the firſt claſs occupy 
however, a very high rank in the ſtyle of genius is 
by no means, denied, and will indeed be. obvious to 
any perſon who has taſte to diſcern the refined and 
exquiſite beauties of deſcription, and a ſufficient ſhare 
of imagination himſelf to judge of the exertion by 
which theſe in moſt inſtances are ſelected and pour- 
trayed. The ingenious author of the Elſay on the 
Writings and Genius of Pope, has pointed out ſome 
ſtrokes of this kind in Thomſon's Seaſons which are 
in themſelves truly original, and bave efcaped the 
notice of former critics. Sect. ii. p. 42, &c, I know 
no writer indeed who in a work profeſſedly deſcriptive 
has equalled. in all reſpeRts this amiable poet. Theo- 
critus indeed, at firſt view, may appear to ſtand in 
competition with him, but the merit of the Greek 
upon nearer inſpection will appear to be inferiot to 
that of the Britiſh poet. In the Idylliums of the former 
it will be obſerved that there is little deſcriptive beauty 
of the kind here referred to. The principal merit of 
theſe inchanting poems conſiſts in their peculiar ten- 
derneſs of ſentiment, and of an exquiſite and inimit- 
able ſimplicity of expreſſion. This, ſimplicity as it 
ſeems to be incompatible with ſtrength or variety of 
epither, excludes indeed naturally pictureſque and in- 

L © tenſely 
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raters, that we have not only. i in a pre- 
cedin 8 part of this Word attempted to 
pn 


* by 


tenſely animated Compolition. ts we rarely 
find Theocritus adopting the epithetical ſtyle; and 
when he does ſo his epithets are the fimpleſt imagin- 
able. He generally gives every rural object its com- 
mon deſignation, and hence ariſeth that unaffected eaſe - 
which as the genuine language of nature is ſo univer- 
tally intereſting. | 
| N Auro, w Jeg, 0 @v opt ecke "_— 
xaiptb, w Punches oel 7970 Aacpvig u er av vA 
Ouxer ay adpujwsy un ah Xaup Apeboirn, 
| Kai worapes To xu raden ara Jvufabpidoc vdup. 
OEOK. Orp. 
In the Seaſons of Thomſon we meet with examples 
af both ſpecies of the beauty here referred to, along 
with others which the Sicilian bard appears not to have 
been capable of rivaling. That union of ſimplicity 
and tenderneſs, which forms ſo inchanting a combina- 
tion, the reader will diſcover in the pathetic tale of 
Amelia and Celadon, as inſtances of rich and exquilite 
painting are pniverſally to be met with. This ami- 
able and judicjous poet is diſtinguiſhed likewiſe emi- 
nently by one excellence which I have not obſerved to 
be aſcribed to him ip the high degree he ſeems to de · 
ſerve, I mean that of i improving the moſt trivial cir- 
cumſtance by inſtruQive and appropriated illuſtrations, | 
To adduce but one example: how juſt and expreſſive 


is he aevi image, wins after having. el 
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prove that imitation in ſome ſenſe extends 
; to the whole compaſs of human inveſtiga- 
tion; but this repreſentation of character 
proceeds in moſt cafes obviouſly from the 
principle aboye-mentioned, as it implies 
only the power in an author of copying 
ſucceſsfully thoſe characters with which 
experience and obſervation have refered 
lin converſant, 
Admitting the truth of both theſe re- 
marks, it ought {till however to be remem- 
bered, that in the firſt caſe where a cha- 
rater is marked with ſtrokes of originality, 
1 ae, us, upon the Is rather in 


_— 


the Faw as pa 60 che moſt delicious 0 to 
their young, ” the poet immediately ſays 2 
" if Even ſo a gentle pair, 
By en ſunk, but form d of generaus mould, 
In ſome lone cott amidſt the diſtant woods, 
Suſtain'd alone by providential Heaven, 
Oſt' as they weeping eye their infant train, 
Check their own appetites and give them all. 
We ſhall conclude this long note by obſerving that 
deſcriptive poetry in ſuch inſtanees as theſe, aſſumes 
indeed a dignified aſpect, and indicates in the writer 
an high ſhare of the moſt valuable qualities both in- 
e and moral, that are conferred on mankind, 


Ls the 
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the light of what may be ſuppoſed to take 
place, than of what we have had occaſion 
to witneſs as actually exiſting; in this cafe 
we have already ſeen the term invention to 
be applied with particular Propriety. In 
the other, where the imitation is more per- 
ceptible, we muſt yet acknowledge it from. 
the refined and abſtracted nature of the 
objects imitated, to demand an exertion. of 
which an imagination able to ſtrike- off 
exact reſemblances in the field of external 
peauties, might be deemed incapable. 

Great, however, and comprehenſive as 
we muſt ſuppoſe an imagination to be, that 
is adequate i in moſt inſtances to the inven- 
tion of characters, reflection will yet lead 
us to diſtinguiſh the degrees in which this 
faculty takes place, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing circumſtances: by the various 
qualities that enter into a character; by 
the diſcriminating ſtrokes that ſerve to give 
it ſtrength and peculiarityz and by- its 
- grandeur as ariſing from native greatneſs 
and fublimity of genius, 

Theſe indications we ſhall here conſider 
ſeparately, in order to have a full view 


of 
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af: the Peiner af this power in ca, 
poſition. 

1. With regard to the firſt tentloned, 
the qualities that enter into a character, it 
will be acknowledged that the Ulyſſes of 
Homer, diſtinguiſhed by ſo various an 
aſſemblage of ſtriking qualifications, ſets 
the inventive powers of this writer in a 
much ſtronger light than either his Neſtor 
or Diomed, whoſe characters are more 
uniform. Theſe laſt, however, taken in 
with the former, fill us with the higheſt 
admiration of a mind capable of varying this 
aſſemblage ſo much, and of comprehending 
the parts of ſo complicated a detail. It is 
indeed a taſk incomparably more difficult 
to exhibit a variety of diſtinct qualifica= 
tions as combined to form one character, 
than to parcel theſe out as it were among 
many perſons, and to aſſign each a fepa- 
. rate virtue or yice which along with a few 
common and ſubordinate - acquirements 

complete the exhibition. 
When a very various aſſemblage of 
qualities meet in one character, each muſt - 


r different expreſſions according to 
| thoſe 
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thoſe with which it is united, while at the 


fame time the diſtinguiſhing marks muſt 
be uniformly maintained by which it 


_ - ought on all occaſions to be known. 


When, on the other hand, only a few are 
brought together, many of theſe expreſ- 
ſions are neceſſarily loſt, ſuch of them in 
particular as ariſe from the union of one 
qualification with others that are diſſimilar 
to it, The office therefore that is aſſigned 
to imagination, when a prevailing quality 
is exhibited only in few lights, even 

though ſtrong and pictureſque, is deemed 
with great juſtice inferior to that which it 
exerciſeth when the ſame quality, whether 
moral or intellectual, is placed before the 
mind in many different views, as it re- 
ceives a caſt from intricate, firiking, and 
unuſual combinations, 

In the portrait of Ulyfles that wiſdom 
which forms his diſtinguiſhing character- 
iſtic, is happily expoſed in ſo many points 
of view ariſing from other virtues, or even 
imperfections which it calls out to obſerv- 
ation, as will ſerve to illuſtrate fully the 
| Pref remarks, —Thus when _ 
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with juſt and glowing indignation it 
prompts him to chaſtiſe vice or inſolence 
las in the puniſhment of Therſites in the 
Iliad, or of the ſuitors in the Odyſſey) with a 
ſeverity unexpected perhaps, and ſuddenly 
exerted, but which appears upon examin- 
ation to have been the effect of thought, 
and adapted properly to the occaſion *, 
When co-operating with heroic * 
and the love of his country, it becomes in 
the laſt exigence a principle by which he 
is induced to place himſelf in the breach 
againſt a victorious enemy f, all other ex- 
pedients having proved ineffectual t. Ani- 
mated by zeal in a critical moment, it 
produceth the moſt active and vigorous 
meaſures d. In dangerous circumſtances, 
on the contrary, it is cool, conſiderate, 
and fruitful of reſources J. When joined 
with ambition, it is eloquent and inſinuat- 
ing l, intrepid And FIRE: ; the os 
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C2 IAIAA, X. 401, &c. FS ld. 8. 268. 

| | See his night - adventure with Diomed IAIAA. 5 
240, & leq. 

| See bis you to Achilles, IAIAS. T. 225, &c. 
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power which ſuggeſts at one time the moſt 
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prudent councils *, permitting at another 


the nobleſt emulation F.—In fine, amidſt 
all this variety of paſſions, temptations, 
and dangerous enterprizes, inſtead of being 
ſometimes. dropt as might naturally be ex- 
pected, or of a ing frequently by inter- 
rupted exertions, it is a confiſtent and ope- 
rating principle, aſſuming the direction 
upon every occaſion, and appearing moſt 
conſpicuous in thoſe ſituations where from 


te paſſions of human nature it was moſt 


difficult to be preſerved. —In the two cha- 


racters of Neſtor and Diomed, diſtinguiſhed 


as both are by the fame predominant 
quality, it is placed, however, in lights ex- 
tremely different both from that of Ulyſſes, 
and from each other. The wiſdom of the 
former is principally, the reſult of expe- 

rience in an old man, endowed naturally 
with ſagacity and penetration; as that of 
the latter is the reſult of early reflection in 


a young warrior, who, unaided himſelf by 
experience, has ſtill docility — to re. 


* JAIAA. A. 312. r. 154. 215. 
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ceive inftruction from a ſage with whom, 
notwithſtanding the diſparity of years, a 
general ſimilarity of diſpoſition elabliibetk 
an | intercourſe of good offices . | 


'* The friendſhip that is obſerved on-every occaſion 
to take place betwixt Neſtor and Diomed, diſcovers at 
che ſame time the judgment of Homer, and his exten- 
five knowledge of the human heart. The laſt men · 
tioned might be ſuppoſed at firſt view rather to have 
made choice. of Ulyſſes, whom he appears indeed to 
treat upon all occaſions with particular reſpect. But 
beſides) that theſe laſt might be conſidered as rivals, a 
character which neceſſarily excludes any great degree 
of intimacy, the general ſimilarity which takes place 
betwixt Neſtor and Diomed renders their mutual 
friendſhip perfectly natural. Neſtor poſſeſſeth that 

calm and conſiderate valour which appears always to 
have been regulated by ,prudence, and which is now 
moderated by a very conſiderable ſhare of experience. 
Diomed with both the former of thoſe qualities, is 
from his early youth deficient in the latter; and ap- 
plies to the ſage whom he reverenceth as a father, to 
have this defect compenſated; This affection will 
likewiſe appear to be till more natural, if we conſider 
it as beſtowed on a perſon who poſſeſſed great benig- _ - 
nity and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. Thus the eloquence 
of Neſtor is particularly charaCteriſed as mens apa 
by the milder and more, inſinuating graces. 
— rot de Nico 
' Hdvenns avogouer, Aryus Dune bre 
Tou xa are YAWTON H&R ᷣ ö! ße audn. 
IAIAa. a. 
It 
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It may indeed be obſerved, with the 
ſtricteſt truth, that in the whole conduct 
of this perplexing detail an eminent ſhare 
of judgment is indiſpenſibly requiſite, as 
well as a vigorous and extenſive imagina- 

tion. That the laſt of theſe however is 
Principally conſpicuous in it will be ac- 
| knowledged when we reflect that its pecu- 
liar province, as hath. been already evinced, 
is to give that air of originality. to any 
performance which reſults from a new and 
various aſſemblage of objects; and in pro- 

portion as theſe are ſingular in their kind, 
or diverſified in their ſituation, are we 
naturally induced to conſider that genius as 
creative and exuberant which gave birth to 
ſo many agreeable and intereſting cireum- 

ſtances.—In this proceſs the power of in- 
vention is particularly diſtinguiſhed as 
taking an enlarged and extenſive range i in 
the field of ſpeculation; as aſſociating ideas 
drawn from the moſt remote reſources; 
and as aſtoniſhing the mind by the variety, 
beauty, and perpetual novelty of its ma- 
terials. To reaſon. the difficult taſk is 
aligned of preſerving coherence and ſym- 
metry 


/ 


perience, and attention. 


2. Theſe remarks on imagination as 


diſcovered in the invention and conduct of 


a complicated character, will enable us to 


form ſome idea of that degree of it which 


is neceſlary to give the perſons lively, pe- 


culiar, and diſcriminating features. As 


therefore, in the province already pointed 


out, the inventive power is required to 
poſſeſs extent and comprehenſion, fo in 

the preſent we conſider as diſplayed to the 
_ greateſt advantage its vigour and energy. 
A ſtrong and vivid imagination is known 
as certainly by this criterion, as a ſight 
uncommonly piercing and vigorous is diſ- 


tinguiſhed by its clear, and accurate per- 


ception of external objects, either delicate 
in their ſtructure, or requiring from their 
poſition an organization peculiarly excel- 
lent. In characters, as in every other ſpe- 
cies of inventive exertion, there are certain 
marks, by whoſe aid, even when theſe are 


recom- 
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metry betwixt the ſeparate members of tlie 
piece amidſt a diverſity of objects con- 
ſtantly fluctuating, and therefore demand- 

ing the united efforts of diſcernment, ex 
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mended. by novelty and ſupported ; with 
judgment, we may yet diſcover the radical 
ſtrength or imbecility of the power from 
which they derived their origin. Thus in 
the other ſpheres of this faculty its cold- 
neſs and debility are ſuppoſed to be indi- 
cated by a certain languor of expreſſion 
much more eaſy to be felt than deſcribed, 
by ſparing and feeble illuſtrations; by faint 
and inadequate colouring ; and, finally, by 
ſo obvious a defect in the pictureſque and 
animated as leaves us at no loſs to diftin- 


guiſh the cauſe from which theſe proceed. 


This debility likewiſe becomes always moſt 
conſpicuous when the author attempts to 
excel in the higher ſpecies of Compoſition. 
Some degree of diſcernment may perhaps 
be deemed neceſſary to diſcover it in the 
more ſimple branches of this art; becauſe 
where ſtrength and energy are not con- 
ſidered as indiſpenſibly requiſite, it is ſome- 


times difficult to diſtinguiſh that execution 


which a ſubject naturally demands from 
that which is the conſequence of a defective 
imagination. But when ſome ſtrenuous 
effort is required, and when the mind 
1 
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figks, under the greatneſs of its ſuhject, 
eyen à common obſerver becomes ſenſible 
of the defect, and can judge of the in- 
equality, betwixt the theme and the ability 
of the Writer, A number of eharaQters 
therefare, in, the lame manner as images, 
ipwhich'we God no great variety of quali- 
dies, and, the greater number common, or 
but little, diſeriminated from each ,gther, 
maybe comemplated as marks of an ima- 
gination inadequate do this high ſtrain f 
invention, even hen in ther ręſpeſts it 
is capable. at onge..of enlarged 905 
ane Se e TP 
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is obſerva e gri eni 4 
my who has . ſo e the bisben 
ſphere of human excellenee; I mean the divine author 
of the Aneid} did nat the teſtimony, of ſome excellent 
critics concur with prtofs that ariſe from the poem 
itſelf compared with the Iliad, nn 
propriety. Thoſe have with great truth remarkeg, 
that in his fu debates, his fartis Eins, fortiſque Clo- 
 enthus, his NMiſus and Burzolun whoſe adventure is fo 
- obvioully copied ſrom Homer, and whoſe characters 
- are ſo little diſtinguiſhed, by. firokes of originality : and 


1 that his a6 hi + calm and moderate 
4 Vor. I. | | | hero, 
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As a ſtrong imagination therefore will 


| give to its characters ſignificänce and pe- 


culiarity, ſo. we may eſtimate in à great 
meafure, the degree of its ftrength: from 
the nature of that theme, or action, which 
it is employed to celebrate! Thus we 
have ſeldom reaſon to expect that a man 
of cool and temperate fancy will make 
choice of a ſubject demanding not merely 


the temporary, but almoſt invariable pre- 


-valerice of qualities, in whieli he muſt 
"feet himſelf {comparatively at leaſt) to be 


"deficient. - Even' ſuppbſing him from the 
| partiality of mankind in circumſtances" of 


this nature, not to be ſenſible of this de- 
edt, yet the choice of ſuch à Han will fall 
much more naturally upon a general ſub- 
ect (ſuch as that of the Encid or Phar- 


SITE e e 


* 


hero, brave indeed; pious and intrepid; but indi- 
cating from thoſe very qualities an imagination more 
chaſte and temperate, than the fierce," the impetuous, 


tbe implacable Achilles; our critics have. remarked, 


"that theſe are all indications * an invention unequal 
to this/high rank of excellence, and defeQtive, in that 
© vigour with regard to er of character, which - 
however is diſplayed ſo eminently in the narration, ex- 
Fre, nd W of his work. 2255 F415 ee 
n ſalia), 0 
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falia), great perhaps, and comprehenſive, 
with whoſe ' magnificence the: mind 1 is ele- 
vated and dilated, than merely upon the 
effects of one Particular paſſion, and that 
too the moſt impetuous and un gopernable 
of all that aQuate the human mind. In 
this laſt caſe. it muſt. be obvious that. the 
firſt propolal of ſuch a theme ould ſug- 
geſt to us the idea of an imagination 
rapid, glowing, . and | intenſely | irited. HP 
the conſidetation of . thoſe 1 ies abrupt 
and animated, to; Which this — — mul 
neceſſarily give, rie, and of that dark K but 3 
expreſſive colour, which , muſt. naturally 
tinQure and, ; predominate. f in the charaQer. 
. Contemplated, i in the preſent Point of 
view,. the. 1 of the Iliad wall be found | 
to excel all other ee ed ; writers. as 
much in the ſtrength of t ole ſignatures 
which diſtinguiſh. his perſons, . as in the 
| ſplendor, richneſs, and beauty of h his illuſ⸗ 
trations. Hig ſubject 1 is preciſely of that 
kind which a daring imagination could 
alone have adopted. He breaks into it 
likewiſe with an abruptneſs ſuited to the 
n ond with one. Wan 41 has. creative 
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pencil es the outlines er an kerb Un 
baae + | furious, implacable, reſentful, in 
whom - *thole Ultngliſing' qualities Are 
afterwards called out, and 4 0 Arong] 
| marked. in the detail of his c dud.” 
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141 & difplayed in the ſelf bf his ideas, and 
ln the maſterly ſtroke by: which chig pot ſonages are 
marked and introduced, will 3 impreſs HE mind more 


on ly, when we com e 125 introduction of the 
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Ir were —— evince by à variety of 
examples drawn from the higheſt ftandards 
of poetie Compoſition} both ancient and 
modern *, the manner in Which à genius 
diſtin guitned by the characteriſtic above> 
mentioned” will — it in the warious 
pourtrait of manners. 
ever, by carrying che preceding obſerva- 
tions along with kim will be able to judge 
for himſelf in this matter, a fuller dis- 
cuſſion of which belongs more Properly to 
a ſubſequent ſe&ion, © A AUT ni 25316 
1 3* Fromm the eonſideration of an exten 
five and "vigorous: invention as diſplayed 
| ry mm RET 


And Shagfing the moſt various and difficult imagin- 
able; ſo in the former when the fire of his i imagination 
myſt have ſubbged with ; age, we find his herp de- 
derided a8 recollected ; and moderate, and the bard en. 
tering. coolly in nto the « fel of e when he 
Tu his theme. 
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Err ſtrokes of 7 a character, we are 
led naturally to view it in this enlarged 
ſphere of its operation as exhibiting evi- 
dences of greatneſs and ſublimity. Theſe 
we ſuppoſe always to be indicated when, 
ſoime perſonage of ſuperior merit is intro- 
duced either as a principal or ſubordinate 
actor in the piece, and when amidſt many 
critical; important, and unexpected inci- 
dents, wre find the native dignity. ſo inva- 
riably ſupported; as that without difficulty 

the perſon is placed, form an idea of the 
manner in which his actions will be regu- 
lated. We muſt here, however, make a 
diſtinction betwixt comprehenſion and ſub- 
limity of genius as diſcovered. in this con- 
duct, ſince the former of theſe is principally 
N in N nature of the ſubje& *, 
eee e 
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"» Ttis ; necelfury to e here, that this vi of a 
comprehenſive ſubſect as indicating in ſome branches 
of Compoſition a great imagination, ought by no means | 
to be confounded with what hath been advanced i in a 
former part of this ſection on the invention of inci- 


_ - was obſerved that theſe laſt however great 
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whereas the latter wholly relates to ſome 


individual as the perſon to whom all is 
referred. Thus in the Paradiſe Loſt it is 


obvious that the firſt propoſal of a ſubje& 
comprehending heaven, hell, the chaos, 


and origin of all things; a ſtate of nature 


| altogether different from, he preſent, and 
objects in the ſame manner diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe With which we are converſant, 
that. the propoſal of this ſubject muſt fill 
our minds with the idea of a genius capa- 


ble of taking in an ancommon compaſs, of 


thought, and great in proportion to the 
abſtracted pature. of, thoſe 5 it was 


Wk er 2 unn TYY r 
or extraordinary afford no, certain "charaReriltc = A 
Sublime imagination, unleſs when ſomething exalted 
appears likewiſe either i in the ſentiment or imagery. 
When we obſetve a ſeries of theſe extremely compli- 

'cated to be diſpoſed in exact order, and to follow: each 
other ſo naturalhy as to give uniformity and conſiſtency 


to a fable, we judge with 1 propriety the underſtahding 


of the” author to be accurate, and bis imagination 
cowptehenſive . But to conſtitute a great diſplay of 

genius, each of theſe taken ſeparately muſt have ſome 
ey proportion of grandeur i in order to form one noble and 
magnificent whole. In this caſe, the comprehenſive 


nature of the fubje& may be ſaid to denominate not - 


VEG but a great imagination. 
M 4 employed 
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aig to contemplate. The: charitior 
of ſublimity, on the bther hand, àriſeth 
principally from the deportment and con- 
duet of certain diſtinguiſhed perſonages. 
In general it may be obſerved en this 
branch of the ſubject, that nothing con- 
tributes more ta fix the denominatiom of 
ſublimity upon à work, than when à great 
mind is repreſented as riſing ſupetior te 
the ſhocks of adverſity, In cirtumſtahecs 
invariably proſperous, or even chequerecdd 
ſometimes with the made of afflictibn, it 
is difficult to ſupport this deſignation with 
propriety, which ſcems to require eon 
ſtantly that the ſymparhetic feelings of hu- 
man nature ſhould be awakened, and that 
the mind ſhould be able to form, ſome 
compariſon betwixt the paſt and the pre- 
Tent, and dwell-on-both with a ſolemn and 
melancholy pleaſure,” This circtitſſiries i 
is which confers. ſuch peculiar dignity on 


the Satan of Milton, who is therefore re- 

_ preſented by u rival Poet ac the hero of 
his Work, When we  coliteniplite this 

auguſt perſonage. as maintaining a ſteady 
5 n — in 9 

| | all 
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— ruinous, where even 
eee FLOPS arref R, iy 


at comes to all: 


* ve behold him coaftit ing the regions 
& 5 in hie arduous Journey to earth, 
encountering alone the ock of (keien, 55 
daring f his tremendous foe” to the combat; 
decei iving Vzziel, oppoling Gabriel; and, 
knall, perſiſting amidſt dangers of every 
Lind until he had effeQuated his purpoſe; 
When in all theſe ſituations we keep in 
our eye the glory of his former ſtate, and 
Jet ſee him coping "with the 2 cre- 


N if 
ated bety go, EVEN when he flood 
a 5 With faded ſplendor wann: 


the pernicous nature of his Ae ol 


-malevolence of his diſpoſition,” and even 
the deſtrutction which he is repreſented to 
n gy upon * human KN 


un 4 and r ——— it 
ſhould be culpuble, cannot be ſuppreſſed. 
In fact, however; the admiration ex- 


traced td its ſource, vrill be diſcovered to 


exiſt without dependence, not only on mo- 
ral character of what ind ſoevet, but even 
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on the more firiking ght in which a 
perſon muſt appear chem contemplated by 
an individual 28a friend or an enemy. In 
this. laſt caſe, it may indeed happen, that 
the medium of prejudice 1 will either obſcure 
the luſtre of thoſe. qualities where they are 
acknowledged to ſubſiſt, and by that means 
conſiderably leſſen our admiration; or by 
concealing | theſe- from us altogether, will 
remove the cauſe from which, this. paſſion 
proceeds. But both che inf ances above- 
mentioned are proofs that the theory, we 
have here laid down proceeds upon juſt 
principles, as it is obvious that a mind 
diſtinguiſhed by the virtues of fortitude, 
intrepidity, and a certain daring ambition, 
is contemplated in general with an admi- 
ration which can have no other foundation 
but thoſe excelleneies, ſince we find this 
always correſponding to the degree in 
Which the) im are en to Re 
3 tts Ri Ant 35 
{lei S of n will 
en comprehend the reaſon for which 
true ſublimity of character requires moſt 


enn to be diſplayed in adverſity. 
10 SD T | 
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The virtues of Fhich we have ſeen it prin- 


cipally to conſiſt, are all of them either 


of that kind (as thoſe of fortitude, patience, 
intrepidity, &c.) which can only be ex- 
erted in actual and reſolute oppoſition to 
evils, or of that, (as hardy enterprize, or 


aſpiring ambition) which leads us imme- 


diately to foreſee that theſe muſt be en- 
countered. In the laſt mentioned caſes the 
ſublime of character appears perhaps greater 
than in the firſt. Imagination in this in- 
ſtance is left at liberty to form an idea of 
perils to be met with when the perſon ſets 
out on ſome daring and arduous attempt, 
whereas in the other, it is fixed down to 
the contemplation of ſuch events as the 
author has already invented. So much 
does our pleaſure in all caſes whatever ariſe 
rather from the expectation of what is to 
| happen, than from the enjoyment of "_ 
is actually poſſeſſed. 


Thus we have ed by * | 


ing the track of imagination along the 
various ſcenes in which its influence is diſ- 
played, to ſhow its real value and impor- 
tance in the art of Compoſition; to diſ- 
: LI Fy J. tinguiſh 
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tinguiſh its genuine exertions when guided 
conſequences of its intemperanee, or which 
it ſhares in common with other intellectual 
fatnltics, to ſnow the degree of its ſtrength 
or comprehenſion as determined by the ob- 
to aſcertain its merit as he power of in- 
vention by marking its effects in the ſim- 
pleſt as well as the moſt diverſiſied fields 
of its exerciſe. We might, indeed, have 
further contemplated: this power as the 
Productive of that machinery with which 
Fable is decorated. But in both theſe re- 
ſpects (as Far as they have not fallen within 
the preceding obſervations) we will natu- 
rally be Jed to conſider imagination in the 
ſubſequont ſectious of this:eflay, 
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Tr. fic or de doo principe intel 
NN] 's we” have” conſidered 
pattichlarly the preceding ſections, as 
fat As wed 1 155 ſubject is concerned. 
Before we Proteed any farther, it may be 
Proper td paul 4 little here, and take a 
la ee View of Whateach of theſe tpies 
Hugg cke. The Faculty of reaſon, 

A a 6 Uf üctaginstioh we have ſeen to 


Yet entially Aifferent from each other; - 
notddlf in wen eggs choice Ef objedts, | 


but kn weir ethod of procedure; in order 
0 Ob telt an Utimate purpoſe. © The un- 
derſtanthing vr Have obferved, when em- 
Napetl either in metftodifing the parts of a 
contprechenfrve plan b as to give the whole 
Propottion, or in' cartying on a preceſe f 
reguttt argamentation to à period, avcore- 
pliſbeth its purpoſe univerſally by means 
Mat indicate caution and eim n. 
On 
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On the contrary, the aſſemblages that are 
formed by imagination conſiſt of ideas in- 
ſtantaneouſly combined, in which the mind 
expects to meet rather with animated ex- 
preſſions than juſt diſpoſition; and with 
ſtrokes that excite momentary ſenſations, 
inſtead of ſuch as terminate in permanent 
conviction. When therefore, it was ob- 
ſerved. i in another part of this Work, that 
deliberate. recolleQion and a gradual rather 
than a rapid ſucceſſion of ideas, are erite- 
ria that accompany a talent for Com- 
poſition ; the remark. is to be underſiood 
of minds, in which chis faculty, though 
loſing no part of its natural quickneſs and 

energy, is fixed by that of judgment ſo 
ſteadily upon each particular object as to 
contemplate, and diſplay it with preciſion. 
The inventions (if we may thus term 
them) of fancy when viewed apart, as far 
as ſuch a view can be taken of it, bear no 
marks of his preciſion. Its lights. are 
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e eee were. rap 
_ cenſures. ot bs ef own 
: ———— with eee 
that combination of qualities greatly diver- 
ſified, byrwhich the characters of men are 
diſtinguiſhed; reflection will point out to 
us the marks of an intellectual power dif- 
ferent from both the former int its manner 


of operation; whoſe effects we ſhall en- 


deavour to unfold more particularly, as it 
has not as far as we know been formerly 
diſtinguiſhed from others, The reader 


will judge from wat has been already ad- 


vanced, that the power here referred to is 
that denominated the faculty of Diſcern- 
nent, of which we formerly endeavoured 
toi give ſome general idea; We ſhall here 
enforce thoſe obſervations, 1. by making 
-forherciharks-onthe characters or ſignatures 
by whiebe this power of the mind is parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed from the others, and 


on the union by which it is conſlituted. 
2. We ſhall conſider its peculiar province, 


and manner of operation in che various de- 
ertments of ee ger ee 


1 
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1. The word Diſcernment we have for- 

merly obſerved, points out & that mental 
faculty which, without carrying on any 

i regular proceſs, comprehends as it were 

* jnſtantaneouſſy the proper manner of 

treating any ſubject, by fixing upon the 
points that are of primary importa nce; 

*. and accompliſfieth, at onte; by theſe 
means purpoſes Which the underſtand- 

de ing alone cannot effectuate in ſome caſes 

ei by any exertion; and abfluins in thoſe 

t Which it is adapted by a flow and de- 
fliberate procedure *.” The term in this 
acceptation correſponds to 4 fight clear, 
Piercing, and qualified to take immediate 

as well as ample cognizante of the objects 

55 chat are preſented to it. That there is a 
FE, quality of the mind diſtinguiſhed by-theſe 
characters, no man (whether'pofſefſed-cof 

it himſelf or not) will call in queſtion / who 
reflects upon the ideas Which the deriſions 
and ſentiments of thoſe in whom it is 
Julget to 1 naturally up 
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plain any point in which there is conſider- 
able difficulty, -as many, perhaps the far 
greater number of men, muſt be gradually 


led to comprehend it by having every part 


of the proceſs clearly laid open, and every 


objection regularly ſuperſeded; there are a 
few with whom this method of proceeding 


is unneceſſary. As ſoon as the ſuhject is 
laid down, and a few principal evidences | 


laid before them, theſe take in the whole 


by a kind of intuitive perception; ſupply- 


ing the intermediate means ſo quickly, as 
to render particular repreſentation inex- 
pedient. Such perſons we commonly de- 


nominate men of quick parts, or of acute 


intellect. When engaged in the ſame man- 
ner in the buſineſs of life, the ſame quali- 
ties by whoſe exertion they are acute critics 
in the former inſtance, render them pene- 
trating obſervers in the other. In this laſt 
caſe indeed, ſome part of that knowledge 
of mankind which experience confers, muſt 
be acquired, without whoſe influence the 
greateſt abilities muſt fail of judging with 


adequate comprehenſion. But when there 
is a concurrence of this laſt with certain 
Vor. I, N qualities 
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qualities which we ſhall explain after 
wards, the man becomes capable of enter- 
ing deeply into the charaQters of thoſe with 
whom he is converſant. He gains a fa- 
cility of reading in the countenance thoſe 
ſenſations, however cloſely concealed, that 
zctuate the heart ?; and of collecting from 
caſual, looſe, and unſupported affertions 
thrown, out apparently at random, as hints 
of what might have been advanced, fuch 
ſignificant and diftinguiſhing criteria as 
are deciſive of their en, b and 
When we towns with the ſame object 
en the finer arts as they are called, 
particularly thoſe of poetry and eloquence, 
effects ſimilar to ſuch as have been already 
mentioned, naturally point to the ſame 
original eauſe. The tranſitions particularly 
in eee 8 Seen, kae xen are often 
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* «Eft in primis acuti (fays a penetrating Judge of 
human nature) videre, quo judex dicto moveatur, 
quid reſpuat: quod ex vultu ſæpiſſime, & aliquando etiam 
dio, factove eius deprebenditur. Et inſtare profici- 
entibus, & ab iis quz non adjuvant, quam molliſſime 
e oporter referte.“ > om . Üb. vi. c. 5. 


abrupt, 
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abrupt, and at firſt view appear to be un- 
connected. The thoughts likewiſe ſeem 
to ſtand detached from each other; and by 
the high colouring of imagination are fre- 
quently rendered obſcure. Eloquence we 
have ſeen in the ſame manner to be often 
moſt conſpicuous, when abrupt interroga- 
tions, and ſtrokes of nature and paſſion are 
thrown into a diſcourſe, whoſe connection 
with the preceding eircumſtances is ap- 
parently remote, and to be fully compre- 
hended only by thoſe who have a thorough 
knowledge of the heart S. As the perſon 
who works by theſe means upon the moſt 
powerful prineiples-of human nature, muſt 
know every method of calling them into 
ſtrenuous exerciſe ; he likewiſe who is 


ſenſible of the full force of every motive. 


that is applied for ſuch — and it 


— COIN Nan 


* « In lis cauſis (quæ ſunt 8 quæ vel 
ſolis extra artem probationibus, vel miſtis continentur, 
aſperrima in hac parte dimicatio eſt, nec alibi 
dixeris magis mucrone pugnari. Nam & firmiſſima 
quæeque memoriz judicis inculcanda ſunt, & præſtan- 
dum quicquid in actione promiſimus, & xefellanda 
mendacia,” Id. ibid. 8 
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is obvious; poſſeſs a conſiderable propor- 
tion of the ſame intelligence ; and of the 
faculty that lays open to him the heart 
and affections. | 
That this mental power, by ee 
ieee it may be made known, ought 
to be conſidered in a diſtinct point of view 
from either of thoſe whoſe offices we have 
yet. mentioned, will be obvious from the 
following account of its nature and effects. 
1. We have already taken notice of one 
ſtriking difference betwixt the faculty of 
diſcernment, and the underſtanding or 
reaſoning power ſtrictly ſo called, as the 
former is diſtinguiſhed by a quickneſs, of 
perception, which ſtands in oppoſition. to 
the ſlow. and cautious procedure of the 
latter *, This is one of thoſe obſervations 
4 which 


— 


It is from having viewed the underſtanding i in 
this light that an eminent writer is enabled to lay 
down fo particularly the different methods by which its 
influence may be counterated, Theſe he reduces to 
three heads, which he conſiders as extending to. the 
principal ſubjects in which it is exerciſed. —< Vel per 
illaqueationem ſophiſmatum quod ad Dialecticam 
pertinet; vel per n verborum, quod ad 


Rhetoricam ; 
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which it is neither neceſſary nor indeed 
practicable to confirm by regular argu- 
mentation, Every man's feeling and ex- 
perience muſt decide on the truth of it. 
It is only requiſite that we obſerve, in 
order to know how far the powers here 
compared together, really differ in their 
method of operation; whether there are 
not many perſons poſſeſſed of unqueſtioned 

Judgment as diſcovered either in carrying 
| on, or in examining a regular proceſs of 
argument, who' far from taking in the 
whole the view of capital ſtrokes when ex- 
poſed ſeparately, find even the images 
that illuſtrate ſentiment to ſome minds, ſo 
many obſtructions to a perfect knowledge 
of the ſubject; and enter into it thoroughly 
only when n paſs 3 in re- 


I 


Aan z vel per afeftuum rn quod ad 
Ethicam, Quemadmodum enim in negotiis quæ cum 
aliis contrahimus, vinci quis & perduci ſolet, vel aſtu, 
vel importunitate, vel vehementia, ita etiam in illa 
' negotiatione interna, &c. Neque vers tam infeliciter 
agitur cum humana natura, ut illæ artes & facultates 
ad rationem deturbandam valeant; neutiquam vero ad 
eindem roborandam & ſtabiliendam.“ Bac. de Aug - 
ment. Scient. lib. vi. p. 366. edit. Raveſten. 


N 3 view, 
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view, deſcribed in the ſimpleſt words, and 
Placed in arrangement ſo nearly perfect, 
as not to be deficient in any point of the 
ſmalleſt conſequence. Should this be grant- 
ed, we are naturally led to aſk; whence it 
is, that men, who unqueſtionably poſſeſs 
this intellectual power, and exhibit when 
called upon every indication of it, diſcover 
at the ſame time the traces of a procedure 
which never characteriſes the man of mere 
underſtanding? The different manner of 
operation here evidently diftinguiſheth this 
laſt mentioned faculty from that to which 
we apply the word Diſcernment, in whoſe 
conduct we obſerve the marks of under- 
ſtanding eminently conſpicuous, along with 
ſuch as appear to be derived from ſome 
_ original wholly diſtin& from it. 

2, But not only is this quality different 
from the former in the inſtance above- 
mentioned. We ſhall find it to be ſo in 
an equal degree, when we conſider Com- 
prehenſion as ſhared in common by both, 

The man of Diſcernment may be ſaid in 
general to form a much more comprehen- 
five view of things than he who poſſeſſeth 
ft judgment 
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judgment alone, however cleat and exten- 
five; becauſe he takes into his eſtimate; 
as we ſhall ſee immediately; a much wat 
and more diverſified ſeries of objects. 
ought however to be obſerved at the 55 
time, that as the ſphere in which this fa- 
culty acts is much larger than that of the 
other, fo its deciſions are ſometimes leſs 
accurate. The reaſon of this we ſhall diſ- 
cover upon giving attention to their pro- 
cedure.” The underſtanding by having 
ſhifted and examined its objects in every 
point of view, diſcovers at laſt ſuch de- 
fects as were at firſt leaſt perceptible; and 
thus takes into its ſurvey whatever is 
finally fubſervient to its ultimate purpoſe. 
The diſcerning faculty on the other hand 
from its affinity to imagination, attracted 
moſt commonly by ſtriking, animated, and 
peculiar expreſſions, is leſs attentive'to ge- 
neral uniformity, What it obtains chere- 
fore on the part of ſtrength and novelty, 
it is often in hazard of loſing on the ſide 
of exactneſs and proportion. Theſe ob- 
fervations will be moſt clearly illuſtrated 
7 trying an example. | 
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It is acknowledged univerſally, that true 
diſcernment is in nothing more conſpi- 
cuous, than in combining the various prin- 
ciples of action into ſome original character; 
er in judging of this combination when 
preſented to view. There is an infinite 
variety of motives by which conduct may 
be regulated according to the ſituation in 
which a man is placed; and in adapting a 
particular incident ſo happily to the diſ- 

tinguiſhing paſſion or principle as to place 
it in a clear and ſtriking light, an author 
ſhows himſelf moſt particularly to be a 
penetrating judge of human nature. But 
while he is intent upon this circumſtance, 
the power that enables him to do juſtice 
to one part of a character, may at the ſame 
time overlook another of eſſential conſe- 
quence, and thus by diſcerning only what 
is ſuitable at the time, without attending 
to the mutual coherence of parts, may 
finiſh one branch with the utmoſt accuracy, 
while an obyious incongruity takes place 
among all. Thus it is that diſcernment, 
from its energy and quickneſs, often forms 
n eſtimate whoſe defects the underſtand- 


1 ing 
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ing is called in afterwards to ſupply. Cool 
and diſpaſſionate thought concentrates at 
laſt in one point of view whatever hath a 
tendency to eſtabliſh an hypotheſis, or ta 
determine an opinion, But in either of 
theſe caſes an eye immediately fixed upon 
particular objects, of whatever importance, 
will- overlook at the time circumſtances 
that reflection may afterwards ſuggeſt, but 
which could not have been then recollected 
without ſuppoſing that two powers of the 
mind, whoſe offices we have ſeen to be - 
different, ſhould ſele& at the ſame inſtant 
objects of various natures; and ſhould act 
with an uniformity that is incompatiable 
with their diſtin& modes of operation. 
3. We obſerved as a proof of the ſupe- 
rior comprehenſion of the faculty we are 
contemplating here, that it takes in a much 
larger and more diverſified ſeries of objects 
than that of reaſon conſidered by itſelf. 
The proof of this remark will lead us to 


take notice as the laſt inſtance of the diffe- 


ence betwixt theſe of the different natures 

of the objects ſelected by them. Here we 
muſt *cEnOWICOge, that while. the man of 

0 0% | penetration 
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penetration (in the ſenſe given to that term 
in this work) judges of every point chat is 
examined by the underſtanding, he is at- 
tentive to, and is qualified to deeide on 
athers of which the diſpaſſionate reaſoner 
takes not cognizance. This laſt indeed, 
judgeth with great juſtneſs and propriety 
ef its own uſual operation on the human 
mind, in the ſame manner as a- man Who 
hath been long accuſtomed to obſerve the 
ſeveral expreſſions of his own countenance 
in a mirror, will be ſtruck with the ſame, 
or even with ſimilar characters in that of 
another. A diſcerning judge of mankind; 
is equally qualified when he ſupprefſeth the 
influence of imagination on his deciſions, 
to judge of this matter as coolly as the 
reaſoner who traceth up effects deliberately 
to their cauſes; and by obſerving in what 
manner his own judgment operates when 
tried in various cireutnſtances, will form 
an adequate idea of the principal characters 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed. Of every 
othet means by which the reaſoning faculty 
is rendered conſpicuous, we may in the 
lame manner — that this intel- 

| lectual 
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lectual diſcernment is peculiarly qualified 
either to judge of, or to exerciſe it. It is 
othetwiſe with regard to the underſtand- 
ing, when we come to examine the-more 
peculiar province of that power - whoſe 
offices we are employed in contemplating. 
A man of deep penetration, and ſtrong 
ſenſibility, may reaſon ſolidly and calmly 
on ſubjects that demand to be laid open 
by cloſe argumentation; becauſe a very 
ſuperior ſhare of the power that employs 
this medium to effectuate its purpoſe; en- 
ters into his character. But is the ab- 
ſtracted reaſoner, whoſe feelings perhaps 
are weak, and his paſſions ſubjected to the 
controul of reaſon at all times, able to 
detect with the ſame perſpicacity the cauſes 
of actions lying remote in the heart, and 
indicatitg certain powerful emotions with 
which he is wholly unacquainted ?—Cer- 
tainly nhot.—““ Why ?” Becauſe he hath 
here no ptineiples upon which to proceed. 
He cannot in this, as in other inſtances, 
judge from compariſon, becauſe having 
never been ſenſible of the effect himſelf, 
which he 1s ä perhaps of having 
| ſtrongly . 
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ſtrongly excited, he has recourſe in vain to 
his own mind for any cauſe that may de- 
termine his judgment. In this caſe like- 
wiſe he cannot diſcover the original prin- 
eiple by any proceſs of ratiocination, how- 
ever accurate. The effects of the paſſions 
muſt be 4nown in order to be deſcribed; 
and the feelings of a ſuſceptible heart are 
not to be laid open by any proceſs which 
the underſtanding carries on; but are 
painted by him who hath experienced their 
influence.” : | 
From theſe remarks we may diſcover 
the reaſon for which the obſervations and 
the precepts of many philoſophers on theſe 
laſt ſubjects, are conſidered as cold and 
unintereſting. A man of ſenſibility re- 
jects with indignation the rules which he 
who appears to have no paſſions himſelf, 
lays down very calmly for reſtraining their 
exceſs. It is the diſcerning mind (as it 
may juſtly be denominated) which enters 
thoroughly into this matter, and counter- 
acts moſt powerfully the influence of the 
paſſions by drawing a picture from expe- 
rience of the manner in which they ope- 
8 : | rate 
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rate on conduct. In this character the 
underſtanding and imagination concentrat- 

| ing their. energy, the latter renders him to 
whom it belongs ſuſceptible of ſtrong im- 
preſſions from the objects that paſs around 
him; and the former direQs him to. caft 
off thoſe only which are of importance, 
as well as to combine their cauſes with 
other principles chat give e e 

the whole. 

Hence we may trace to its original the 
difference betwixt the view which Iſocrates, 
and that which Homer preſents of human 
nature. Let us take an example from 

each, as this will illuſtrate the preceding 
obſervations. The epiſtle of the former, 
inſcribed to Demonicus, conſiſts principally 
of admonitions that regard his conduct in 
life. He deſires this young man particu- 
larly * to try to obtain a conqueſt over 
«thoſe things by which it is unworthy. to 
“ be held in ſubjection; ſuch as riches, 
anger, pleaſure, and pain. This con- 
« queſt; ſays he, you will obtain with 
« regard to the firſt, if you conſider the 
10 * acquiſition of wealth rather as a mean 


« to 
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& to cnereafe your glory, than to form a 
e mals of uſelefs treaſure. You will ſub- 
& due anger if you always acquit'yourſelf 
& to the perſon who hath given offence, 
* as you would with him in fimilar cir- 
„ cumſtances to do to you. Your deſires 
&< vou will hold perfectly in ſubjection, if 
“ you reflect properly how unbecoming 
& it is, that he who commands others, 
© ſhould himſelf be the ſlave of appetite 
+ and pleafure. You will in the laſt place 
& riſe ſuperior to the ſhock: of adverſity, 
. % if you compare your own calamities 
& with thofe'of others, and remember at 
& all times that you are a man *. 
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Theſe advices will be jufily denominated 
judicious, But they are indeed the ſug- 


gorean philoſophers, whoſe writings have reached the 
preſent times, lay down cold and general rules of the 
ſame kind with the former; which, though perlecliy 
juſt and rational, can have no influence on practice. 
Ka n wort To ILON, Trepe te nas Exarnbis & 
Nes dent, fays an ancient ſage (Nemocritys) of great | 
eminence. Who diſputes the truth of this obſeryation, 
or who receives benefit from Knowing it? The joge- 
nious Theophraſtus, in his piece entitled H@IKOI 
XAPAKT HPEZ, purſues a very fimple method in 
treating of the paſſions; but one that is much more 
Aikely to be of uſe. Praceeding upon the maxim that 

Vice is a monſter of ſuch frightful mien, 

As to be hated, needs but to be ſcen ; Porx. 
he goes no farther than giving a plain but full deſcrip- 
tion of the perſons in whom certain vices predominate; 
and of the effects by which the character may be 
known. Ex ds 00 (lays he to his friend) XATH 
ynoc ona Te Tv ears Em TROWA? TRIO: IH, 
kn en Poop rn erorafeta XpuvFas. In proem. Our 
author's plan i is, in other words, to-preſent to men in 
general à juſt picture of their faults and vices fo 
clearly and forcibly drawn as that each may ſelect his 
own amidſt an aſſemblage ſo promiſcuous; and by 
ſeeing its deformity may be enabled to correct it. 

Such a repreſentation required knowledge of the hu» 
man heart, and has * a ſtronger effect than 
* thing admonition. 
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* geſtions ofa mind at caſe.” What effec 


would they produce upon the angry man; 


; the- miſer, the voluptuary 5 Or the heads 


ſtrong ?—Whether ſuch general and un- 
appropriated maxims would wotk any per- 


manent effect upon practice, let the per- 


ſons who may be ſubject to theſe paſſions 
pronounce.— Let us next conſider in what 
manner Homer hath treated this ſubject. 
That it is the purpoſe of the Iliad to 
Wh the fatal conſequences that ariſe 
from the indulgence of anger, is known to 
every man who. hath any acquaintance 
with that work. We are not here to ſhow 
how this author acquits himſelf in attack= 
ing the preſent paſſion, as a-PoET;. but 


| how he ſucceeds in his purpoſe: conſidered 


as a philoſopher, and a man of diſcern- 


ment. The ninth book of this admired 


work (which perhaps has leſs than any of 


the others of purely poetic beauty) affords 
a a ſtriking example of the preſent kind. 


In the various addreſſes made to Achilles 
by -thoſe who propoſed to moderate his 


anger, obſerve the means that are applied 


toe this s purpoſe !—Ulyfles recalls. to his 
memory 


= 
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memory the parting advice of his father 
Peleus, that he ought above all other things 
to repreſs 7/zs paſſion “; after having at- 
tempted to kindle every latent ſpark of 
commiſeration in the heart of this hero, 
by a pathetie detail of the miſeri ies of his 
country t. He tries to fat one paſſion in 
oppoſition to another in his mind; and to 
overcome his reſentment by awaking the 
powerful ſtimulus of ambition 1 77 1x 
But in order to ſet the pernicious effects 
of this blind fury coinpletely before us, 
Aer wWhom the eloquence of Ulyſſes 
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attacked by that of Pheenix, his oak his 
friend; whoſe age is reſpectable, and 

whoſe tears ſtream a8 he ſpeaks. — | 
reader. compare the arguments that are 
brought here againſt the indulgenee of re- 
fentment, with the judicious advice of the 
philoſopher, and judge which of the two 
beft underſtood human nature*, The for- 
mer writes like 2 man of good: Tenſe}, 


* 1 WIGS 4 A 
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ik 2 ee hae tun this. part of the work inta wn, 
| neceſſary length,, to. have mentioned the characters 

"which the addreſs of Pheenix is particularly diftin- 
guiſhed. The reader will find theſe; with every other 
_ eloquent beauty that occurs; in this boqk, painted out 
with great en n of M. P ope's * 


lation. 


+ Quiatitan. aligns, Ee bs ale! accuracy and 


diſcernment, the various ſpecies of argumentation by 
| which reaſon obtains its purpole, —* Eſſe quædam 


veor (ays he) i in omni genere probationum communia. 
Nam nec ulla queeſtio e quæ non fit aut in re, aut in 


perſona : nec effe argumentotum loci-'poſſunt, niſi 


in iis quam rebus & perſonis aceidunt. Eaque aut 
per ſe juſpici ſolent, aut ad aliud referrĩ.¶ Nec ulla 
confirmatio ui ex antecedentibus, aut. ex conſequen- 
.  tibus, ant ex repugnantiþus. Et hæc neceſle eſt, aut ex 


Præterito tempore, aut ex conjunQto, aut ex ſequenti 
Netere., Iaſtit. lib. i iv. 6. 8. 
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whoſe own paſſions were cool and ductile, 
and who formed a judgment of alt others 
by himſelf. The latter, on the contrary, 
is a penetrating judge of his ſubject, deeply 
acquainted with the heart of man, and 
with the moſt powerful motive by which 
it is actuated :. To what cauſe ought this 
ſtriking differenee, ſo conſpicuous: in the. 
preſent inſtanet; (and of which an intel 
ligent reader may meet with many ſimilar 
examples) ta be afcribed?—Not ſurely to 
mere ſuperiority of underſtanding in the 
laſt; for of this faculty both Iſocrates, and 
other authors who lay down rules for the 
ebnduct of life, are acknowledged to have 
poſſeſſed a very eminent ſhare, Beſides, 
it is unqueſtionably certain, that this in- 
tellectual power often diſtinguiſheth in an 
high degree minds that are yet diſqualified - 
to preſent” ſueh a picture of the human 
heart as Homer hath here exhibited. 


— 
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= LA A Weak K motus ad excogitandum 
acute, & quzdam intelligentiz alacritas oſtendit. 
Judicium vero ſapiens animi Mora, & matura inter 
res plures eſtimatio oſtendet.” | Strad. Proluſ. 1 Orat. 
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Is it then to imagination that this effeck 
is to be aſcribed?—Surely no man ever 
ſuppoſed that this power conſidered ſepa- 
rately from the other, can be the parent 
of thoſe expoſtulations that ſo powerfully 
impreſs the mind; and of that defign which 
appears in the arrangement of various 
means, rendered fubſervient without decli- 
nation to an ultimate purpoſe. It follows 
then, that „ there is a mental power dif- 
« ferent in its manner of operation, in ite? 
< extent of comprehenſion, and in its 
choice of objects, from both thoſe whoſe 
< offices we have formerly examined; and 
% to this it is that we have here applied 
<« the deſignation of the FAcuLTy ol 
& Deer *. 3 ago! Boon ei 
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Should it be: deemed Rm to Ws the Aer; 
ence betwixt the diſcerning and the inventive ſaculty 
more particularly than hath been done in the tert, we 


would obſerve, that as reaſon is diſtinguiſhed from tbe 


firſt of theſe in conſequerice of its low and deliberate 
procedure; ; imagination is equally fo by its volatility, 
and its views that are equally. indiſcriminate and ſuper- 
| ficial. Diſcerument we have already ſeen; of what-' 
ever ſubject it takes cognizance, is always known by 
| examining 


* 


- | Since therefore this quality differs in 
eſſential reſpects both from that of reaſon 
and of invention when viewed as inde- 
pendent of each other, as far as ſuch a view 
of them can be taken, it muſt obviouſly 
be conſtituted by the union of both; of 
Whoſe influence reflection will ſhow it to 
participate in very different degrees. From 
the former it receives ſteadineſs, ſolidity, 
a proper direction, and a power of ſelect- 
ing the eee CEN means. 7080 


— 
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nn it to the . an by * in every 
cafe ſuch means as are moſt proper to obtain an ulti- 
mate end. Imagination, on the « contrary, if left wholly 
to itſelf, would neither propoſe to accompliſh any 
eligible end, nor diſcover perſpicacity in the choice: of 
means. When its prevalence over the reaſoning power 
is remarkable in any inſtance, it will be fixed in ſome 
caſes rather by the brilliance and drapery of objects, 
chan by their importance: in others, when the prof- 
pect is more uniform, no parts will be diſcovered to 
have comparative excellence. In all caſes whatever, its 
courſe, wholly different from that which the diſcerning 
"mind purſues, will' be excentric and irregular. Its | 
light likewiſe inſtead of diſplaying parts of principal 
beauty or utility in a work, muſt loſe its influence by 
being I: and W reflected 
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the latter is derived its quickneſs, perſpl- 
cacity, and almoſt intuitive perception of 
character and manners. By the under- 
ſtanding a penetrating judge diſcovers the 
purport of arguments as leading to ſome 
principle: while by the inventive faculty 7 
co-operating in this work, its ght it 
fharpened (if that expreſſion may be uſed). 
with regard to particular objects, without 
being impaired in the leaſt degree as to 
general extent and comprehenſion. Thus 
we ſee by What means the mind fixeth at 
onee upon deciſive criteria; and imagin- 
ation with all its natural volatility is ren- 
dered ſubſervient to the important purpoſe 
either 11 "clearing, or of Fey 
ene 
Again, when the various emotions of 
the heart are to be traced to their ſources, 
as ariſing from one paſſion upon ſome oc- 
caſions, and upon others from a mixture 
- Ka e "5 in theſe caſes, 
ink If Ges: dec; Ir at — 
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Mrs. A conſummate judge of mankind carries. the 
ſource of action here mentioned ſo far, as to derive 
From 3 it 8 not oulyt * aQtions but the opinions 
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hen the ſuperior mental powers are united 
in ſuch a manner as conſtitutes Diſcern- 
ment; the cauſes which fancy would have 
ſcanned very flightly, if not wholly o ver- 
looked, will be thoroughly inveſtigated; 
denges, I mean thoſe of feeling and expe/ 
rience, will be applied to eſtimiate their 
ſtability and power. It is indeed in this 
laſt light, as was formerly obſerved; that 
penetration is principally conſpicuous, as 
mere judgment, and mere imagination, 
with regard to ſuch objects, is equally de- 
. ficient, For the underſtanding of an indi- 
vidual proceeds not beyond the ſober track 
of reaſoning upon facts or principles eſta- 
bliſhed by itſelf; or of examining the juſt- 
neſs 41 ſuch ene ee _ | 


— — 2 2 
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= e 2 Nee elt enim in Gicendo majus, 
quam ut faveat oratori is qui audiet; utque ipſe fic 
moveatur, ut impetu quodam animi, magis quam ju- 
dicio, aut concilio regatur. Plura enim multo homines 
judicant odio, aut amore, aut cupiditate, aut iracundia, 
aut dolore, aut letitia, aut ſpe, aut timore, aut aliqua 
permotiitione mentis, quam veritate aut præſeripto, 
aut juris norma aliqua, aut judicii formula, aut legibus;® 
Cicer. de Ofat. lib. ii. 
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ſimilar facts and principles by that of 
another. Of the paſſions and affections it 
judgeth philoſophically by attending te 
their moſt uſual phenomena in life. But 
| when effects are derived from theſe united 
with imagination, and impelled by it *, the 
man of mere reaſon, however comprehen- 
ſive, being deſtitute himfelf of feelings 
that correſpond to ſuch as this union pro- 
duceth, is evidently deprived of the prin- 
ciples upon Which an eſtimate A be 
ami or an N nn 
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. Its in this cafe lat fuck a conflict of jarring 
-paſſions is often excited, that the niceſt Diſcernment, 
. when tracing. effects. to their originals in ſo promiſ- 
cuous an aſſemblage, is often ſcarce adequate to the 
"taſk of obſerving the effects that ariſe from paſſione, 
with whoſe uſual operation,” when each is examined 
apart, it is thoroughly acquainted. It is well obſerved 
by a modern. critic on this point. Entre, ces obſta- 
cles qui ruinent les paſſions, les paſſions memes ne ſont 
pas le moindtes. Les uns combattent & dettuiſent les 
autres; & ſi Yon met enſemble un ſujet de joie & un 

ſujet de triſteſſe, on ne ſera bien ſentir aucune des 

deux. Horace nous avertit que tout la licence poe- 
tique ne s' etende point juſqu'a ce melange. Boſſu du 
Poems Epique | liv. iii. p. 356. 21 
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II. Having thus endeavoured. to ſhow 
in what reſpects the diſcerning faculty dif- 
fers from the principal powers of the mind 
conſidered ſingly; and in what manner it 
is conſtituted by their union, we come 
next to conſider its peculiar province when 
it is viewed as influencing the various ſpe- 
cies of Compoſition. It hath been already 
obſerved, that when a large proportion 
„of the inventive is combined with a 
much greater ſhare of the reaſoning fa- 
te culty, to which laſt therefore it is ſub- 
« ſervient, the intellectual eye will moſt 
commonly take cognizance of that diſ- 
% quiſition which is directed by the under- 
&* ſtanding.” It is thus that philoſophical 
diſcernment is conſtituted. A ſhare, on the 
other hand, of imagination more adequate 
to that of reaſon in a mind diftinguiſhed 
eminently by both, renders the influence 
of Diſcernment more conſpicuous and uni- 
verſal than in the firſt inſtance; becauſe 
eit appears in this eaſe with equal advan- 
tage when judging of the arts, as of 
„ the inveſtigations of ſcience, and can 
0 ne as properly of what is Scau- 
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+ 7iful in the one, as of what is j and 
4 deceive in the other.” In theſe two 


view of this intellectual quality, as we 
ſhall thus be able to determine its office 
with preciſion as far as the n ee 
is concerned. | 
1. Diſcernment whe . to . 
1 diſquiſition, not only ſuggeſts to a 
man the trueſt and happieſt method of 
treating his ſubject, as ſoon as he hath: ac- 
quired a general knowledge of it; but it 
enables him likewiſe to fix upon the moſt 
deciſive evidence; to adopt the moſt fignte 
ficant illuſtrations; and to eonfirm his 
hypotheſis where proof is moſt neceſſary, 
by obſerving and ſuperſeding objections. 
We have already conſidered. the under- 
ſtanding as the parent of exact methodical 
arrangement; a criterion from which we 
juſtly form a judgment of its elearneſs and 
comprehenſion. There is, however, as 
we may learn from experienee, a certain 
curioſa felicitas, as it may be termed, 
the art of diſpoſtion; a certain happy 
manner of putting face or circumſtances 
| together, 


general lights we propoſe here do inbe a | 
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together, which we never meet with but 


among writers of diſtinguiſhed penetration, 
in the ſenſe. that is here given to chat 
term. What is it chat renders the dis- 
courſes of Plato on valour, friendſhip, 
death, immortality, &c. ſo much more 
agreeable chan thaſe of other philoſophers 
who have examined the ſame ſubjects? 
Every reader; muſt be ſenſible that this is 
owing in a great meaſure to the manner 
in which he hath diſpoſed his ſentiments 
on theſe ſubjects. Inſtead of attending 
wholly to what it may be juſt neceſſary to 
advance on one point, and proceeding im- 
mediately to another, this author often 
takes ſo large a circuit at his firſt ſetting 


out, that we are at a loſs to determine at 


what point his proceſs will terminate. By 
keeping the mind in ſuſpence, he in this 
manner irreſiſtibly fixeth its attention; and 
while he is ſometimes apparently negli- 
gent of cloſe methodical arrangement, ac- 
compliſheth all the ends to which it is 
ſubſervient; along with another important 
purpoſe which attention to perfect regu- 
gularity contributes not to bring about. 


Fl » 
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Ide illuſtrious Roman orator and philo- 
ſopher has wrote à treatiſe entitled, De 
Natura Deorum, which has reached the 
-preſent times. The ſame ſubject is treated 
by Phurnutus; a Greek philoſopher, who 
explains very ſuccinctly, and at the ſame 
time with much perſpicuity, the various 
parts of nature which the deities repre- 
ſented. Let the firſt of theſe (though not 
the moſt ſhining of Cicero's Writings) is 
univerſally known the laſt is as much 
| neglected, The reaſon 1 is, that the Roman, 
who" is formed in a great meaſure upon 
-the Atheniari philoſopher formerly refer- 
red to, rangeth his diverſified materials in 
ſuch a manner as that theſe throw mutual 
light upon each other; and by going out 
of his way as it might ſeem, upon ſome 
oecaſions, to bring illuſtrations of his ſen- 
timents, he keeps attention always awake 
-while a ſucceſſion of pleaſing ideas paſſeth 
before the imagination * The other, on 
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«717 Theb braptifol nw which; 50 is ſuppoſed a to Ss 
taken from the Medea of Accius, to mention no other 
_progt of this kind, forms one of the moſt agreeable 

mau. 
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the eontrary juſt diſpatehetli his buſineſs: 
in the feweſt words, and without taking : 
any compaſs to give a beautiful variety tO 
his Compoſition, purſues. one topic with 
the fame uniform drevity, - 12 cus 
finitheda former. 76 
What ſhall we fay of Aebi kin 
ins compared together? That the laſt 
mentioned treats his ſubject like a man of 
underſtanding, who comprehends and un- 
folds it With perſpicuity. But the former 
are diſcerning judges of human nature, Who 
keep-in-their eye the complicated qualities. 
of -which characters are formed; and in 


order to 8 a A with one Fob 
2 
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iltuſications. De Natur. a lib. . A. cher as times 
when. talking of the myſterious conduct of the deity, 
he has recoufſe, with great knowledge of human nature, 
to examples that were recent to his readers in order 


„ 


to ihuſtrate his ſentiments on this, perplexing ſubject. 
«Cur omnium crudeliſſimus (fays he) tamdiu Cinna 
regnavit?—At dedit poenas.—Prohiberi melius ſuit, 
impedirique, ne tot ſummos viros interficeret, quam 
ipſe aliguando poenas dare,” Ke. We are not here 
2. 
entering into the Proptiety or jullice of theſe ſenti - 
ments. Our bulineſs is only to take notice of the 


manner in which. they a are laid down and illuſtrated. 
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theſe effeQually, judge it proper to have 
recourſe alternately to each. pot ert 


2. As the faculty here eee 


do the happieſt method of treating a ſub- 
ject, ſoit fixeth likewiſe in the conduct of 


argumentation, upon the moſt deciſive 
«fo hit upon that particular point upon 
which the bent of each argument turnt, or 


Gen a ee est N That 
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© 1 duns te lber in pübsſopdy. The 
man of judgment will relate facts with great perſpi 
cuity, and will accompany theſe with ſolid and edify- 
ing obſcrvations., But there is a method of inſtructing 
and fatiguing the mind at the ſame time; and where 
theſe two accompany each other, the ſphere of the 
former muſt be very much contraſted. This happens 


when there is an uniform recital of facts and obſerva- 


tions drawn from theſe regularly carried on; the re- 
marks always ſucceeding the narration of events peri · 


_ odically, inſtead of being happily interwoven with it, 


ſo as to grow as it were out of the action, and to be 
purſued no farther than as it ſerves for illuftration. 
Among modern hiſtorians who have fixed on the ſame 
general ſubject, Rapin and Hume are the hiſtorians of 
Bren The firſt is a circumſtantial and judicious 

writer, 
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it is the peculiar province of the diſcerning 


2 eee of Qs ark Fr and. para 
ticular ; and, whoſe obſervations on. theſe are uſually 
juſt and natural. In peruſing his extenſive work we 
find one uniform method invariably purſued. The 
wanſaQions are firfi related at full length. The: re- 
marks on. theſe ate commonly placed by themſelves 
| likewiſe, ſo that the reader is never at a loſs, in the 
narration to know what will be the ftrain of a whole 
paragraph, unmixed with incidental fentiment oi Huſ- 
tration, h caſting his eye on the margin. This ſtiſf 
method. of. procedure renders. this valuable work. tedi+ 
ous  and,unintereſting to readers who defize to be enter- 
tained as well as cdified in Treadir ing hiſtory, and who 
neglect the v/efal when the agreeable is not united with 
it The detzil of events in Hume's Hiſtory: (which 
taken, altogether is; in the author's, opinion, one of the 
moſt Rp: performances of its kind) ĩs much more 


conciſe. * ut be fixeth with great propriety ypon cif 
cumſtances — render us acquainted at once with the 


mannetgref the times and with the characters of the 
Peine pal herſonages | Theſes in conſequence of their 


own, importance, and o of che obſervations that are hap; | 
pily thrown, into the Aire without breaking Ws. 
form altogecher an highlyintereſting exhibition. We 
are Pleaſed" with the *iſtorian's arrangement of. ſuch _ 
various materials, as well as with their. ſelection, and 
conſider the end of hiſtory' 3s accompliſhed by the 
N The ene deducible here with regard to 
(LIBRO (THE the 


duct of evidence, will be obvious, When 
we reflect upon What hath been already 


ſaid on its uſual manner of operation. We 


obſer ved, as one of the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
criteria of this power, that as ſoon as 4 


ſubject i is laid down, it comprehends the 


moſt proper manner of treating it without 


any tedious proceſs of reaſoning, by fixing 


upon the Pointr that. are of wget mms 
Portance. en * 
Upon wean. 3 the vis 
nenen by which any doubtful point is to 
be eſtabliſhed, the man of Diſcernment 


; ap immediately, not merely the 
rce 


of one argument compared with an- 
other in bringing his proof to perfection; 
but that particular one which hath” peeu. 
Har energy, as conveying an idea in the 


eleareſt and moſt forcible manner to the 


mind. Thus it happens, that in canvaſſing 


A queſtion, ſuch a man throws out at once 
every thing that is frivolous, and. abſo- 


| lutely foreign to the purpoſe. a eroeiving 


2 H& 7% 2 J% 
the judgment of one writer "ag the « di cernment of. 755 
other, is too obvious upon the principles oy down. in 
Wn work to be n inſiſted on. 


* 7 
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or motive may be moſt powerfully ena 
forced or applied, he bends the whole fo 
of his talents. tg. the —.— 


ſubſequent ſenlargeme 
of the ſuperior intelle 
ia combination. here is obvious The un- 
derſtanding, ſharpened and animated in 
its procedures hy being united with 4% 
gorous imagination, ſecs igt once the full 
effect of an important circumſtapcę, which 
without. this union it would have diſcovers | 
ed, by a gradual f and circumſtantial dif- 


The influence 


dullition. Ic rejechs therefore, as r ö 


arguments Whoſe. tendeney is not ſo imp 


mediately perceptible, or hic lie more 


open to exceptions; a while it cantem- 
Plates ſuch as have the woſt laſting effec, 
The inventive power ſupplies, the means gf 
enforcing. theſe with ſuitable; energy. ond 
of r their eee 
Vor. 1, - 3˙ The 
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immediately in what manner each reaſon 


that purpoſe; and in this, manner hits the 
point upon hich, the proof may he id 

| to xeſt;as.! being. deciſive jf its proprietyʒ 
and which, when. once, placed.,clearly hen 

fore: he wing, ſuperſedes me ue of any 


powers «Qing | 
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. That the difcerning faculty there- 
fore will Rkewiſe ſuggeſt amidft various 
Sbjeers of Aluftratiön, thoſe that' have the 
greateſt figtifltaner When applied to ter- 
Kilt motides of argumente, is à pit chat 

admits of very Ealy proof!” It 18 fancy that 
invents theſe IIlüſtrations and it is to judga 
ment that we ows their propet apphicatioii 
This Taff power never falls to felect ſuchf 
as ate moſt 4ppropriated t Their objects, 
Wer imaginhtfen preſerits before it à di- 
Ferſiffed aſfemblage. When tue luſt 5s 
langtiid ufd enervated, its eertibhù, whats 
ever ſtrengtk the underſtanding may poſe 


bes, muſt de Propertis aby feeble ; and 


| While wedte ipielſed Kiltably by the fen 
Umrents that are dictated hy dhe früfty, we - 
fiſt 'at the Hime time be frkble, Mat ft 
ſions, when thert is à defbet In hit power 
From Which tiley are ettsed?! ß? 
Hence we "thy diſchberr the cruſe fot 
Which many Ecellent philefophicaf per- 
Formances are'Wſicient Th thoſe ex preſftve 
 images'which give perlpicuity as well uv 
beauty to Compoſſtion. The Judgment of 
WEE of . s 216 *the 
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the; writer is conſpicuous! in the whole 
execution. But having either never res 
caived from nature any ſuitable proportion 
of imagination, ot having neglected to 
cultixate it, he either makes feeble attempts 
10 imitate an enkellente of Which he pets 
Ceives thtlaſe; or dropfiing it altogether, 
be mars the purpoſe which he propoſed 
biete o bring abent. It is chetefbte 
in conſequs es of that unten of the intel» 
icQual-powers-whithc conflitittes. Diſcerns 
ment; that the moſt ſigniſdegdt illuſtritigns 
are elected as much i philoſtphical as in 
any ther ſpecics N peſttion, aud are 
applied tostheir eorreſponding originals, 
. We obſer ved in tine daft places that it 
is the diſcerning faculty by which a phi» 
loſopher is enabled melt affectually to pet 
ceivt aut tu ſuperſedt objections to which 
his theory may lin open. We do; not 
here mean to affirm that a man paſſeſſal 
.of this Mental quality even in the hagheſt 
degree, Wäll be eapable to detect every real; 
andi far leſs gyery' frivolous exception chat 
may tend to invalidate his poſitions, . Of 


biuow P 2  tueb 
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ſuch as have importance ſhould be pers 
ceived and removed. With fegard to the 
others, an author would take up both his 
own and his readers attention to very little 
purpoſe; who ſhould ſeriouſly attempt to 
obviateè theſe even ſuppoſing him to have 
obſerved them. ut in order fully to com- 
prehend the province ef Diſcernment in 
this ſphere of its"exertion, we muſt enter 
more particularly into the ſu tec Nö 
The objections eonſiderecꝭ in general to 
Which propofnions that require to bei con- 
firmed or illuſtrated he open, are princi- 
ripally of the following kinds. Either 
theſe are ſuch ab maſt vecur to every mind 
upon the firſt Propoſal of alddubject, and 
ſuch therefore as wobviouſly:ſuggeſts!; or 
though not thus inymediately : perceived, 
they are ſeen to ariſe naturally from the 
various ſubdiviſions of a) general plan, as 
an author may take theſe wp ſucveſſtvely 
in the eourſe "of his examination; or, 
laſtly, they are of that kind lavkictr ariſe 
naehe cauſes that operate within 
4 narfow 'cornipaſs, und though of che ut- 
moſt vonſequenos A urged, 


ell! would 
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would elude the kerütiay of the far aps 
number of nianking/7t 7 3D 
Let us: ſuppoſe,” in "order" to exeutdRey 
ce obſervations, that a writer takes for 
his ſubject the pafſions of Aman nature, 
and the necelſty tliere is for keeping them 
in ſubjection. After having expoſed the 
evils unavoidably ariſing from an indul- 

gence of theſe, when carried to excels; 
every man will be ready to object, as ſoon 
a the” means of ſubduing them begin to 
propoſed, the weakneſs and imper- 
e of the human mind, which renders. 
the language of the pi that of man in 
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This therefore is a plea which would be 
univerſally urged againſt all his arguments, 
and ſuch as, if paſſed over without an at- 
tempt to obviate, would render his rules, | 
however 9 e l | 
of no effect. 5 1 3 0 9 11 
Having ere guarded as e as 
poſſible againſt the force of this objection 
| 2 ſtrikes at his general plan, he pro- 
+ Web - ceeds 
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ceeds to conſider the; paſſions as, diſtin- 
guiſhed ſeparately from each other, and 
to aſcertain the influence, deſign, and ten- 
dency gf each. Here the Pleas which 
every man is zeady ig urge in gefence of 
chat, paſſion which Predeminates in his 
own | mind, will fall e aer this 


ſons. that. be may advance fr gg its 
dominion. | Theſe. it will be obſerved are 
leſs univerſal than. the former; and though 
ſtrenouſſy ſupported, by ſuch as are in- 
tereſied particularly 3 in the cauſe, are, hows 


Sas a7 


which all would ative. themſcives. as 
concerned in general. A man of ſolid and 
comprehenſive underſtanding; as he would 
be immediately on his guard againſt an 
objection of the firſt kind in treating this 
ſuabject, as Well as qualified to remove it, 
ſo. he would probably ſuggeſt with equal 
ſucceſs many of the excuſes by which the 
indulgence of certain paſſions is vindicated, 
and would ſhbw their incfficacy.” But ac- 
cording to the degree in which the power 
e e is felt by ſome 


minds, 
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minds, will heithe ſuhflety and acuteneſt 
with Which its indulgesse is defended, 
For before men are ſubdued ſo thoroughly 
by their paſpons, aste permit theſe tp 
digarg s yſtem af principles ſuited to. their 
conduct, they attempt ta geocile, by exery 
_ Playſibleargument chat reflection may ſugr 
geſt, certain deyiations from rectitude, Ser 
caſioned hy. che prevalence pf ons paſſion, | 
to he temperate dictates, of teaſon; and 
inveſtigate. every motive that is brought to 
oppaſe their fleſite, with. 4 ſeverity that is 
enereaſeg by the ſtreng e fy 
feel to look upon it ag irrational. \ 
In this. ſitustion therefore, ohieftions 
different from either af, the former kinds 
will naturally be propoſed againſt our phi- 
Joſopher's gyn arguments, which ought | 
on that account: to ariſe from, a, thorough 
knowledge not only of the ſubjec in 
general, but of the nature and effects of 
that powerful propenſitj whoſe exerciſe he 
propoſeth to limit. But how ſhall, he. be 
enabled to carry on ſuch cogent. and for- 
cible rcaſoning as muſſ here be 1 2 


e IOW; capable of placing 
" HEE 
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| Himel, by an effort of | imagination; in 
che drcumſtantes>oF/him who is ſtrongly 
| kQuated bye a [particular paſfion "and by 
Feeling (if we may: thus expreſs It) its tem- 
; porary influenee! Thus he will be able as 
TFlearly and "Ny to expoſe the effects 
uf particular paſſiens when indulged te an 
extreme, 29 by ſuperſeding every objeQtion 
he would moſt: effectually accompliſh the 
that is ultimately kept in view. 
| But by What power of the mind. is this 
end brou icht about f- Not ſurely. by the 
undderſtanding alone. For if it be neceſ- 
ſary that he who deſeribes the effects arif- 
ing from indulged paſſion, ſhould place | 
Himſelf in the cireumſtances of a man 
Who is flrongly actuated by it; chis fa- 
eulty, whoſe procedure is cautious and de- 
Uberate, would fail of preſenting ſituations 
'of this Kind with ſufficient ſtrength and 
comprehenſion to do juſtice to each. Men 
of judgment (in the proper acceptation of 
that terni) who have themſelves very mo- 
derate paſſions are ſurely. il qualified to 
deſcribe an exceſs Which they never felt; 
Diet in other Weds,” to 0 julie? d * 
11H. | J 
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| 
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je& into which they ate not qualified to | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


enter. Their account therefore of it could 
not be ſuch as would exclude the objec- 
tions of thoſe who more thoroughly un- 
derſtood the queſtion. It is, as we have 
obſerved, by an effort of imagination 
_ which" always gives ſtrength to the paſj- 7 
ſions, that circumſtances of the preſent 9 
kind are repreſented with adequate energy. — 
Theſe when placed in a ſtrong point of 
view by it, are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner 
by the faculty of reaſon which accom- 
panies the whole likewiſe with fuch juſt 
obſervations,' as carry conviction moſt 
powerfully to the mind. But as neither 
power ean accompliſh this end ſeparately 
it muſt obviouſly be effected by that in- 
fluence of both, which we have ſhown to 
conſtitute Diſternment. It is therefore this 
mental power whoſe nature and province 
we have endeavoured to lay open, that 
ſuggeſts often the happieſt method of treat- 
ing a philoſophical ſubject, fixeth on the 
moſt deciſive evidence, ſelects the moſt 
ſignificant illuſtrations, and apc com- 
= 4 r roch er cu 
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Nie muſt obſerve, that though the concur» 
rent, of | reaſon, and! imagination exiſting 
in an eminent degree is neceſſary to effec+ 
twate the purpoſes here mentioned, Yet 

the principal exertions are madę by the 


former. The latter (as we ſhallh ſee aſter- 


wards) though making much more ſtrenu-· 
ous efforts in other departments of litera- 


ture and ſuch as qbviouſſy point to it as 


their. original; yet is. limited here in its 
range, and fixed. down to the contemp» 
lation of ſuch. objects only as the under - 
ſtanding, admits to have propriety in the 
3 truth. It may therefore 
be adequate to theſe ends though conferred 
in a very inferior degree to that with 
vhich it coroperateg; and in any caſe myſt 
ad according to eſtabliſhed and determined 
rules. a N pry She, ie 4 814 Long 
II. Haring thug endeavoured-t0 point 
on pertinent: the nature and gharacter- 
iſtical marks of philoſophical Diſcernment, 
it remains only in order to complete our 
view of this faculty, that we conſider its 
influence when the reaſoning and inven- 


1 . 
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tive powers. are more adequate to each 


other or at leaſt when this laſt in whats 


ever degree it takes place, extending its 


ſurvey under the direction of judgment to 
a greater variety of objects than in the 
former inſtanes; the mind judgeth as pro- 
perly of what is beautiful in the arts, a8 
of what ĩs juſt and decifiyein the reſearches 


of ſcience; - This branch, of our ſubject we 


ſhall have occaſion. to diſeuſs ſo much at 
large in a. ſubſequent ſection, when we 
come to trace that combination of the in» 
tellectual powers Which gives riſe to the 
arts of poetry and cxiticiſm; that we ſhall 
only make ſome general obſervations here 
in order to determine the peculiar province 


and importance of the faculty, whoſe - na- 


ture and offices we have endeavoured to 


diſplay. Let us then conſider in hat 


manner he who poſſeſſeth a great and pro- 
portioned ſhare both of underſtanding and 
of imagination, will form his eſtimate both 
of the genius of an author, and of the ex- 
cellence or defects of à performance in 
v»hich this uncommon ann is dil. 
1 1 Bo bas 1 J 1 0 58 
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Ac. Diſeerument we have already ſeen, 
is diſtinguiſhed by no cireumſtance more 
remarkably” than its power of". entering 
into à charactef, When ſupplied only. with 
light materials, and ſuch as an ordinary 
mind would-wholly overlook.” Its effects 
confidered in this point of view are uni. 
form. It is the fame ſagacity by which, 

in the commerce of Jife; a'man judgeth of 
the heart or intention of another from 
openings that eſcape the greater number of 
mankind * ; Which, transferred to Compo- 
ſition, renders him à judge of the degree 
in which the intellectual powers fubſiſt, 
and of their particular propenſity from 
ſmall, and, as they might be deemed, fri- 
volous indications. Thus it is that a diſ- 
cerning eritic, attentive to the firſt dawn- 
ing of genius, will diſcover in a few looſe 
thoughts thrown out without” much con- 
nection, the characters of an accurate or 
comprehenſive underflanding; and from a 
few ftrokes in the ſame manner of ' pathos | 
or tO 1 will 85 7 of We future 
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extent, fertility and even af the character- 
iſtical:bias of iinagindtion. The circum- 
ſtances from whiell ac penetrating judge 
will forin his opinions on theſe points vary 
accordingi to the ſtrength of his diſcern- 
ment, and the faculty that iafluenceth- his 
deciſions. Some of thbſe are, the modeli 
or patterns which a young genius ſelects 
for imitatiùn, the vein df reflection into 
which he falls moſt; naturally, aso either 
carried on with cloſe; philoſophical accu 
racy, or laying open, though without much 
regularity the internal feelings and affec>- 
tions He images employed for illuſtra- 
tion, as either drawn from remote ſources, 
or from the ifimpleſt forms tf external 
nature iin fine, the expreſſion of a Work 
as either florid, creeping, correct, or in. 
flated. : Fromatheſe and other circunis 
ſtances, which we need not mention more 

minutely, the ſuperior faculties when act 
ing in wigorous concurrence form a judg- 
ment uf the character while yet but begin- 
ning to open, which we 3 ariſe 
hn «ptellediual Diſcernment. | F 


Ts 
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An when united with that of ueaſdmꝶ ien · 
ales a man to diſuern the enpedidnoe in 


thor, is powerfulhy impreſſed by fteokes 


a Ft aan _ _ 


effort in the mind that judgeth from theſe 


rincumſtances : of; a, character, it muſt: be 
proportioned in degree to the underſtand- 


ing. which laſt, hen greatly ſupetior in 


this reſpect, i apt to cepteſs the ardor of 
its companion, and altar the manner o its 
Ptotedure. g ano, £ tv! UL 201193164 10 
. It is in confequence dH a ſimilar com- 
bination thats vet juilge properby! of the 
exrellenee or defecte of works:in which 
Genius is fiſplsyedd. As this extradcinary 
character: is-pilociplly ſaid -to taks place 
from the prevglego of xffetts at owe 
Farmen to imagination; this power it 

undaubtelliy is that! fees: their fuflaforce, 


the various ſpecies: of Compoſition. The 
man of Diſcernment therefore, hen judg- 


ing af works that are diſtinguiſhech by in- 
genuity, is he ho by the exergiſe af an 


imagination congenial to that of the au- 


that have original beauty; an is qualified 
TY | 1 PT s to 
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to 'obſerve the heightniag which this 
beauty rebei ves from eorreſponding diction, 
fineſs"of iltültrution, een, 
priety of pon N mure particulas. 
accoum f the manner in which the ifs 
eeriling faculty dperates'inh the extenſive 
field chat is here Opened to it, belongs 
mote properly to a ſubſequent ſectid fo g 
We Have now endcavCHHd to ay hefe 
the reader ſueh oblor vation Uh the hature 
of this power ef me münden general, und 
of ats more peculiur quflusnce oh the tpres 
fene fubjeck in parttemar s chat hem 
judge of 186 Mmänmef of forming: deciſiom 
as Wel ase their juſtneſi and importante: 
The unhDf ef thivifſaybis ab friend tq 

_ therpradlics of mul hing utiuctiaut ahn 
every. Dctuſidn, asd theſe: ure often ſubſer . 
vient to n other end than that of per- 
plexing, vinſtead of informing) the minds 
ard are: ideell intioduced priiicipaliy at 
many times, perhaps to bring the writes 
off when che is enibarraſſed, ur to gritify 
8 22 ah et e they 
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are ſpetious trifles. But when aheg ſerve 
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to mark that point at whieh objects of 
ſimilar natures differ eſſentially from each 
other, they are; of real utility, aby they at 


the ſame time enable the mind to think 


with preciſion, and enlarge its ſphete of 
inveſtigation. Ihe uſe of a juſt diſtinction 


becomes fall moro eonſpieuous than in this 


general, inſtance, when the things diſtin- 


guiſhed from each, other are to he en- 


fidered as the cauſes of various and im- 
Portant conſequences, which laſt cannot 


_ otherwiſe be traced up to their proper ori- 
ginals. From his belief that this is neceſ- 
2 preſent caſe,, che author has 


taken a larger view. of the ſphere appro- 


priated to the. diſcerning: faculty than of 


any other intellectual power, and ſuch as 
is not holly preſcribed by his ſubject. He 


hath ſo often eee ee 


bndebiniding dende ebe ad the 
effects of both powers aſcribed ĩndiſcrimi-⸗ 
nately to one, that an attempt to clay open 
A 
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Refs W operation, he Hopes may be of 
forks Ul; if übt as 4 full em of the 
lubject, yet 28 an pine tHitrriky be fol- 
dowel its 4 larger at” öre diderfffled 
nale by woc ono duch th philotopy te 
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| UR. yi * "of che intellectual Ponte 
ot REY ved in Compoſition, would 
juſtly be deemed incomplete, if we do not 
conſider that by which ideas are treaſured 
in the, thind, and Without whole thfliietite 
the others can, Effectudte no purpole. The 
importande- of this valuable quality in all 
caſes whatever is indeed ſo obvious, that 
it hath been the care of mankind hat 
age to. extend its influence. where it 
originally vigotous, ot to ſupply its 
neſs where it is naturally deficient. Whe- 
ther indeed we behold'it as che rent of 
experience, and by that means f ſuch in- 


0 or. I. . veſtigation 
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15 as a requiſition Ken neceſſary, 10 
| arts that inelude a 


T3 HTS 


e view it as an in 


ant oh. genius T, or, finally, when in xroved ; 
to the utmoſt by art, as capable 0 being 
«rendered ſubſervient · to purpoſes the moſt 
beneficial $;—in all theſe ſenſes ys various 
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_ £1 Memoria autem facit etiam prompti ingen fa- 

am, ut illa quæ dein us non domio àttüliſſe, ſed ibi 

tins ſurtpfffe i mur, qu K Oratori, * pn 
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offices wil require nen as a 3 
ſary branch of the preſent enquiry. Be- 
fore, howeydr; we conſider this faculty as- 
mote immefliately regarding Compoſition, 
it wilß be proper to make ſome general 
obſerxations on its nature ant} effectdz. 
I. At zis commonly; thought that a me 
many unegmmonly extenſive, if it is not 
incompatible;gither with ſolidity of judg», 
ment, or Wirk vigdur of imagination, yet 
is rarely; united with theſe in any eminent 
degree *, This maxim however, ſup 
ported as it is by cuſtom and repoſſeſſion, 
is one of thaſe which will not ſtand the 
teſt of cloſe. inveſtigation. Thus far: in- 
deed," we may: allow the! laſt part of it to 
be well founded, that men of abſtracted 
and ſpechlative minds appear often to be 
abſent, and inattentive to common occut= 
rences the) incidents about which the 
buſy part! of mankind are intereſted, make 
What Ten Light, impreſſion on — 


b ps u the foul while memory prevails, Ive 
The ſolid power of underſtanding falls; 
Where beams of warm imagination pla, 
* memory 's ſoft figures melt away. Porr. 


2 thoughts, 
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thoughts, and are therefore ſoon eraſed be- 
yond the power of recollection. But this, 
when properly examined, will be found to 
proceed not from a defect of Memory, but 
from want of attention. The ſpeculatiſt 
who found this charge brought againſt 
him might with gteat juſtice” retort the 
accuſation, by ſaying, that the ſame defect 
of remembrance which might be imputed 
to him in the one of theſe provinces, would 
he transferred to his aceuſers in the other. 
Nay, in this laſt caſe, the charge will fall 
much more heavily upon the man of the 

_ world (as he is called) than in the former 
upon the man of ſpeeulation, as the former 
would probably be much mere deficient 
in recolleQing abſtracted truths which he 
had tead with liſtleſſneſs, (even ſuppoſing 
him to have comprehended theſe) or even 
a ſtroke of pathos which he had paſſed 
over without emotion, than the latter 
would be in recalling to his memory 
events, in which, however unimportant, he 
muſt after all be intereſted in, ſome. degree 
as a member Np 0 bn 


Theſe 
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Theſe general remarks on the power of 
recollection will explain to us the reaſon 
for which it is conſidered- as more mecha- 
nical than any of the others, and more ſuſ- 
ceptible of improvement from application 
and exerciſe 0210 AID this end 

1 . mo>2d PII 1$ nothing 
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„ This confdtration his given tiſe to choſe expe» 


dients for extending memory, which; when rightly uſed, 
are indeed extremely valuable, but when the under- 


ſtanding is defective render, a man , contemptible. 


Nam ingentem numerum nominum (ſays the pene- 
trating philoſopher formerly quoted) aut verborum 
ſemel recitatorum eodem. ordine ſtatim repetere aut 
verſus complures de quoris.argumento ex tempore con- 
ficere, aut quicquid. oecurrit ſatyrĩca aliqua ſimilitudine 
perſtringere, aut ſeria quæque in jocum vertere, aut 
Sarg. & cavillatione quidyis eludere, & fimj- 
lia (quorum. in facultatibus animi haud exigua eſt co · 
pia, quæque ingenio & exercitatione ad miraculum 
uſque extolli poſſunt]) hæc certe omnia, & bis ſimilia 
nos non majoris facimus quam funambulorum & mi- 
morum agilitates & ludicra. Etenim eædem ferme 
res ſunt, cum hc corporis, illa animi viribus abutan- 
tur; & admirationis ſorſitan aliquid habeant, dignitatis 
parum.” De Augment, Scient. ubi ſup. From this 
paſſage, which. is worthy of its author, we may judge 
in what manner memory will exert itſelf when the 
aner faculties of the mind are deficient, and thus 
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nothing is more neceſſary than that a man 
ſhould be able to transfer his attention 
from one ſet of objects to another, not 
perhaps originally o agreeable, but to 
which he becomes ſo much reconeiled by 
inflexible perſeverance, that what Was at 
firſt the effect of neceſſity becomes at laſt 
the object of deliberate ſelection. The 
ſame motive therefore by., which he. Was 
rale to de en * Deen omit 


a 4. wc 
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an k its effekte when it i is 2 en of Indif- 
criminate ideas thrown together without order or pro- 
rtion; from its real utility when (though perhaps 
equally extenſive as in the former cafe) its ideas are 
properly regulated by 4 clear and comprehenſive un- 
derſtanding. From its precipitance and trifling in 
the firſt of theſe inſtances, it is however ſomewhat too 
12 in concluding, as we are apt to do in general, 
hat betaufe Memory may ſometimes contribute to 
qi the defects rather than the excellence of a cha- 
racter, that therefore a very large proportion of it indi- 
cates the weakneſs of any intellectual power whatever. 
"This Habit of drawing general concluſions from one or 
two particular inſtances, will open an inlet to a variety 
of errors, and is equally "unjuſt in moſt caſes as it 
would be to conclude, that every man who practiſed 
the duties of religion was an hypocrite, becauſe a few 
had concealed Way vices weder 975 e of 
gerotlon. * 
ene 9 regard 
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regard to another, the memory becomes at 
once x taſting repoſitory of new ideas, and 
is thus gradually rendered 'comprehenſive/ | 
by an eaſy and impereeptible proceſd. 
Suppoling then this uſeful” power of the 
mind to receive itnprovement! more or leſt 
durable, in proportion to thoſe degrees of 
attention which different Purſuits are cal 
culated to excite, it is obvious that its prin- 
cipal dependence muff be upon” that fa- 
culty whoſe peculiar province it is to are 
attention by energy, pathos, and vigour of 
deſcription.—So far therefore is memory 
from being impaired by ſtrength and ex- 
uberance of imagination, that the beams 
of this fun' ſerve to give ſtrength, expreſ- 
fion, and duration to its figures rather than 
to melt theſe away, (as Pope moſt poet 
cally expreſſeth ĩt) and its objects like dia- 
monds of the pureſt water, reflect the ray 
with advantage, from which was origins | 
ally derived their conliftence and beauty. 
A very plain example will ſerve to 1 
luſtrate the preceding obſervations. A man 
of taſte and judgment who is at one time 
er by the recital of a beautiful 
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poem in the cloſet, and at another by hear. 
ing an elegant and judicious ſermon from 
che pulpit, will perhaps (though his op- 
Portunities are the ſame with regard. to 
both] remember afterwards: many of the 
maſt ſtriking paſſages of the former, when 
thoſe of the latter are wholly abliterated.— 
Spppaſing however the preacher to be a 
man of a character in all reſpects preciſely 

ſimilar to his own, I wauld aſk, from 
whence does it ariſe. that his memory is 
more tenacious than that af the former, 
and that perhaps only in the ſphere in 
which he is intereſted by his profeſſion? It 
will be acknowledged readily, that a pub- 
lie ſpeaker will not only .retain. what he 
has compoſed. himſelf and has impreſſed 
upon his memory by application, but that 
ſtrokes of eloquence, which, another might 
overlook, will be. recollected by him, and 
will form the models of his imitation. Is 
it not evident that the former of theſe, 


being left wholly. to his own direction, 


finds thoſe objects make the deepeſt im- 
preſſion that are illuſtrated by the colour- 


ing of imagination; while the latter being 
compelled 
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compelled to firike into another path, 
finds his powers of recollection improved 
by exerciſe. in the one ſphere, while theſe 
at the ſame time are in no degree weak- 
ened in the other ?—In both theſe perſons 


raters preciſely ſimilar) the mind will 
retain unalterably its original bias, and 
though ſyſceptible in one eaſe of more di- 
verſiſied objects, yet will ſtill be moſt eaſily 
impreſſed by thoſe on which poetic expreſ- 
ſion, or ſtrength of imagery n . 
lar ſignificance. 
It is therefore 8 that as Mentors 
is by no means naturally ſubverſive either 
of judgment or imagination; ſo theſe on 
the other hand are ſo far from being in- 
compatible with it, that this laſt acquires 
its extent by an effort of the one, and be- 
comes tenacious of particular objects in 
conſequence of being accompanied by the 
other. In fact, nothing is more ridiculous 
than thoſe idle, and frequently affected 
complaints which many perſons make fo 
often of their defect in remembrance. Be- 
cauſe perhaps they may have known men 
eminently 
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emfriently poſſeſſed of this power WhO = 
ed at the ſame time no proportion | 
ſhare of ſuch as are deemed more — 

they abſurdly conclude that the united 
| nr aper. of all is never to be expected 
d-by giving up all pretenſions to that 
Hina; nature has conferred” upon them, 
they may in reality be diſchiming the only 
quality by which they were entitled to ap- 
probation or eſteem. Such men ought | to 
reflect that as memory becomes compre- 
henfive Where it Is originally weak by a 
ſteady and reſolute exertion of reaſon, and 
as it never fails where imagination ſubſiſts 
in any high degree to retain'thoſe ſtrokes 
of nature and paſſion of which it is the 
parent; ſo the man who proclaims his de- 
fect in this faculty acknowledgeth at the 
fame buoy the want or e pans of the 
Aae (82112415 * 4 10 33 FRI +» 65 * 3, 
2. When from Touring the advan- 
0 of memory in general, we come to 
view it more particularly as it regards 
Compoſition, the importance” and indeed 
neceſſity of acquiring by the method al- 
ready ſuggeſted as large a proportion of it 
nnen 3 a as 
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as poſſible will appear, whether we recol- 
lect the advantage an author receives from 
being able readily to remember the ſenti- 
ments of others when his thoughts are 
employed on ſubjects ſimilar to theirs; or 
when we conſider the benefit incomparably 
greater ariſing to a man of reflection and 
diſcernment, from being able to recall upon 
every ſuitable occaſion thoſe ſentiments to 
his memory which his own experience * 
mankind may have formerly ſuggeſted. 
With regard to the former of theſe 1 
30 let a man's natural powers in gene- 
ral, and that of invention in particular be 
ever ſo eminent, yet the knowledge of 
what hath been advanced on any ſubject 
whatever by men of acknowledged abili- 
ties muſt be highly beneficial, whether he 
collects from theſe, obſervations by which 
the errors of his predeceſſors may be cor- 
rected, obtains patterns of imitation for 
himſelf,” or, finally, from hints. careleſsly 
thrown out without any accurate inveſti- 
gation of conſequences is able to extend 
the empire of Science, and lays the foun- 
dation of ſome new and ingenious hypo- 
theſis, 
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theſis. In theſe caſes a Memory tenacioug 
af ſuch objects as had formerly arreſted 
his attention, and ready to ſuggeſt an op- 
poſite and correſponding train of ideas 
tending to confirm ſome prapofition of 
which he might have been dubious, from 
the writings of others; removes at once 
that diffidence with which the modeſt and 
ingenuous are apt to propoſe their own 
ſentiments when theſe have the appearance 
of fingularity, and enables an author to 
purſue his ae with ene uu 
ſatisfactio. 

A little 3 . us be wit 
that this power has effects in every branch 
of Compoſition that requires it to be-cul- 
tivated with the greateſt aſſiduity. It was 
obſerved formerly when we wete explain- 
ing the nature of invention, that this 
term in its moſt ahſtracted ſenſe can with 
s regard to the human mind have no 
« ſignificance or propriety Whatever. 
Every effort of this kind, in the art of 
_ which we treat, is in fact an improvement 
lar an an — to reer on — 9 


* 
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ciples that have formerly been laid down, 
ſome ſyſtem embraced by our predeceſſors, 
ſome truths half opened, dut not accu 
rately followed out through a train of con- 
ſequences by thoſe who' from the imper- 
fections of human natttre, rather than from 
any defect of their own faculties (con- 
ſidered as human) were able juſt to diſcloſe 
a path to their ſucceſſors, without examin- 
ing, of indeed diſcerning themſelves the 
various ſeenery to which it would naturally 
open. The firſt ſtep once made, every ſuc- 
ceeding improvement is effectuated with 
comparative facility. The perſotis who 
make theſe” are thqueftionably. in many 
inſtances objects of eſteem, and even of 
admiration to mankind; but to what power 
of the mind rs it owing chat a mam is able 
to recall at any time to his thoughts the 
Principles, whether fimple or complicated, 

from which his inventions derived their 
origin; and by whoſe influence is he en- 
abled to follow ont the compariſon betwixt 
cauſes and their effects Undoubtedly he 
is in all this principally affiſted by the fa- 
culty of recollection, by which objects are 

preſented 
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preſented: to the underſtanding looſe, ins 
- deed. perhaps, and forming at firſt view 
no very cloſe or accurate combination; but 
which are ſtill the real, though rude mate- 
rials, from whoſe. union ariſe the en 
and moſt elegant proportions. 
Every art and ſcience whatever 8 
eeth. to perfection by a ſlow and almoſt 
impereeptible proceſs. To trace indeed 
either one or other, through its various 
transformations to to its rien deguyht: (if 
bac it © might — to gratify cu- 
rioſity by opening a ſet of new and ex- 
traordinary combinations, . yet would be 
an attempt wholly: impracticable, as the 
origin of arts, like that of nations, is in- 
volved in impenetrable I In theſe 
however, reflection will convinee us that 
artiſts of all denominations have formed 
one great body; in all nations whatever, 
cemented by the moſt intimate union, and 
maintaining a dependence on each other 
not ariſing from the local influence of laws, 
faſhions, or what we call national preju- 
dices, which are at the ſame time limited, 
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and, perpetually. varying; but from a na- 
tural conformity of ſentiment and character 
whoſe effect is inſtantaneous; and its ope- 
ration univerſal. In this immenſe repub- 
lic, conſlituted of ſo many members. diſ- 
joined by elimate, cuſtom, manners, and 
language, Memory is the bond or cement 
by. which the parts are held ; in connection 
with each other, and a proportion is ob- 
ſerved to take place upon the whole. T 
an improvement thus univerſal, though - At 
the lame time lowly. and gradually carried 
on, all civilized. nations will not only be 
found to have contributed largely at dif- 
ferent petiods, but individuals likewiſe de- 
rive. advantage from the writings, as they 
frequently do from the characters, of their 
predeceſſors, with whoſe real utility they 


ate not ſufficiently acquainted.” Thiis the 


ſentiments. of a Gregk..or. Roman author 
when transfuſed from their original, of 


Whiede das writer may. Have very een 


tanc . become beneficial to him in 

dhe higheſt degree, when his memory ſug- 
Beſts ben as — to een ſome par- 

= ticular 
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ticulat kein of reſlecion; or when His 
view of a ſubje& in conſequence of this 


recolleAion is ne Gr pgs T, 
"WM 4452 . L Here 


. . 29-95 dada of — 3 bbfaties 


with great proptlety on this ſubſect, that .** whatever 
it jg very godd ſenſe muſt have been cominoh fene! 
27 all times, and that what we call learning 16 But 0 


* knowletige of the ſenſe of our predeceflord/ They 


(*therefore, WhO ſay our ; thoughts. are not dut on 


. * becauſe they reſemble the ancients, may as, well 
© out faces ate not our own, becauſe they are like our 
44 fathers? Pope. This obſervation” fs'as juſt us it is 
"happily illuſttated, for there is an obvious difference 


betwist copying the ſentiments of the ancients, and 


adopting ſuch as are ſimilar to theirs. In the firſt caſe, 


an author by either borrowing indi; fertminia ely the 
thoughts of thoſe adtnired writers, of by a „eil Imi. 
tation of thei? manner, betrays undoubtedly bdrrehneſs 
of invention, and a mind afraid. to venture beyond 
certain limits, like a-novice detained by. fear within a 
| magical circle. On the contrary, a \ ſimilarity Whether 


cf ſentiment ot manner in this inſtance do& Yohour 


te a writer 8 indicating a correſpontling reſemblanee 
ol Joys be. and is to be conſidered as a, proof that 
of good ſenſe, in all ages, haye agreed ih the 


| gene tenor of their ſentiments on the fame ſdbjeCts, 


ügh their manner of illuſtrating theſe; the inferences 
— genetal principles, their method of de- 
tailing à ſubject, and the enpreſſioti in which theit 
e are conveyed are extremely different, It x 
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art opened, an insdequate detail ig corn 
rected, enlarged ideas oh to the mind a 


its principal powers arrange and imp s 


upon dhe objectu preſrnted hy the laſt men» 
tioned faculty; and am dividual receives 
_ inaymetallebenefits from this general cire 


thoſ ate derreeds !! to oye led 54) 


_ c1Dh@apriacipil/ beauties: 4g; the! artoof 
Compoſitiom dns it poſfible f trace ghia, 
necurately : to chei orginal, (would be dife 
covered td ariſe (at leaſt in mai inſtauos) 


from ſentiments images, br Ilhiſtrationg 
which' we hinte: met. witk an; the courſe 
ether of nur reading or einverſation; but 


woe 9 de {peak bers of indiſerimigate 
hh rin an d bf rvile imitation, 1n other caſes — 
2 tho 


whether apcient:on modern; is net only. nepeſſur/ but 
e 138914 2 1 Wy d O 
Vor. 1 . I - 
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having impreſſed our minds very ſlightly 
at tha lime, ae afterwards ſecretly tetained 
in e nemory unknown 10-ouHelves, end 


enumeratech me iht oduction of either 
proof de Muftredbn fem say writers" of eminencd, | 
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äre either recollected when — 
are after wards employed on ſome ſimilar 
ſubject as whol/ly:our own; or become the 
eauſes (however imperceptible to us) of 
our falling into a certain ſeries of thought, 
of reaſoning with juſtneſs, ; and of paint- 
ing with maſtery; It is happily not poſ- 
ſidie in the laſt mentioned inſtaneeꝭ parti 
cularly to charge an author with uagiar iin 
(the uſual recourſe of thaſe h, limping 
themſelves upon the :crutthes-of antiquity, 
judge it impoſſible for others to wal 

without theſe). becauſe the phraſeclogy of 
his originat will not be adöpted, and the 
point of reſemblance miuſt lie in ſome very 
minute circumſtanee. In all theſe inſtances, 
however, as well as when ſentiments tend 
lug to confirm our dwn opinions-are openly 
ſelected for the purpoſes above - mention- 
ed, the advantages of an improved me- 
ory” need not be pointed out. 
Pt 8 We proceed "thetefote* bo be 
that as this faculty, is of great importance 
vy enabling an author to acquire real bene- 
fit from the ſentiments of others, ſo it will 
8 to be of Fu greater conſequence, 
"when 


- 


wheti me. conſider it es retaining thole 
which his own experience. of mankind 
may have ſuggeſted. to him in the com- 
merce of life. That knowledge of man- 
kind which can "only. be acquired by long 
and deliberate attention, is evidently ſub- 
ſervient to no material purpoſe of any 
kind, unless when memory is improved in 
ſuch. a manner as to preſent (when theſe 
can be, turned to advantage) ſuch refleo- 
tions may, have ariſen from various or 
currences, Diſcernment, with materials 
this kind laid before it, acts immediate 
in its proper, ſphere, hen it ſelects from 
theſe: ſuch; as tend moſt immediately either 
toeſtabliſh a theory, or to cegulate practice. 
It is true, indeed, that many events, com- 
paratiyely inſignifcant, will be w wholly obli- 
tergted; from, the, mind; that many. reflec- 
tions, of no. conſequence to promote its 
ultimate purpoſe, Will paſs ſuperficially, over 
it without ever being recalled; that, in 
ſhort, many occurrences ;deemed by ſome | 
perſons of the moſt. indiſpenſible conſe- 
quence, will be; cancelled. from the memory 
hoy, it is fred with. ſuch. ideas as "vu | 
R 2 | 
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be turned in this mines to vel utllity: 
| arithis perhaps függeſts che trad rbaſon 
My men of underſtanding, « or of 'pene- 
tration, are 10 often judged to be Geficient 
in aneinbfatstsss Vommon ideas, ke M- 
ferior expreſſiotts in à maſterly drawing; 
Ireftruck out At brice from the field; but 
their place is fupphed by fuch feng fig 
nificant, and anithates charscters as no 
tutte can effgdtp Abd Whöſt arrangement 
Promotes che pur poſt of entertain meitt or 
inſtructs hi ab Hef muy be fte gd by the 
. Er.“ 307430 bil bag ul 
e ie mid, and wwe ackne ihe 
truth, that Merttory Appetrs' ih All this 
proctfs of this value olds ab a ftöre- 
| 766th, Hith,"tHShgh c able, hben it is 
of proper Uithenflons,. to botttain A large 
| Proportion of itireriats, yrt is neither fen- 
fible of tHe value r chefe, nor capable to 
regulate heh «diſpoſition with ac&titacy. 
The utility however of this tdeQual 
repoſitory: id be ſeen in the Tithe liglit 
"by the Plikkoropfter as that Gf the Former 
to carry 0h the metaphor) is by by ce man 
0 büfinefs, as neither cee can pro- 
ſecute 
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beute this, eaſe ge oe poſſeſſion: of 
fo neceſſary an impleyyept, and both) rex 
quire this reſervoir to be enlarged. as. their | 
various ſpheres of intarepurſe ar exper 
become more extenſive! and open, It is 
in all caſes whatever, only, principally. rer 
quilite that in the acquiſition of knowr 
ledge of whatever kind, a, due attention be 
Paid to the underſtanding by whoſe inpes . 
rior: operation ſymmetry of parts is to 
ja place on the whole," We may, no no 
doubt, overigad the memory with a mu- 
titude of incoherent ideas, which the judgr 
ment of a writer is unable t to place” in a 
exact diſpoſition; a8 Well as give the latter | 
too little exerciſe where” it might make a 
ſtrenuous exertion, by tog Tanty and dif- 
proportioned à ſhare. of materials. The 
end of inſtruction is undoubtedly marred 
in either of thoſe caſes, though much more 
effeQually'ia the firſt caſe than in the lakk 
Obſcurity atleaſt, if not utter confuſion and 
abſurdity, muſt take place when the mind, 
hke the body couching beneath an heavy 
burthen, 4s' overpowered by coneeptions 
half rnd and juſtling out each other; 
| R 3 as 
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as imagination can at ſuch” à time be Im- 
Preſſed” but ure” by any ideas, and 
judgment "muff be unable to ſelect from 
10. many diſcordant 5bjedts; fuch at are beſt 
adapted to Particular purpofes:” This effect 
is ſometimes ' occafioned by making tov 
much uſe of the various methods by. which 
men have attempted: to extend the power 
- of hint or to- ſupply he defects . 
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— The itdftfious: author Wer we . above, 
mentions tuo methode by which an artificial memory 
may be acquired. The.firſt rule he preſcribes is that 
the mind ſhould he habituated | to contemplate objects 
as ftanding in a certain order with others whoſe affinity 
4s moſt obvious, rather, than to view either of theſe 
without this relation. This is what he calls pr ents; 
and he obſerves, that by fuch a perception, t the man is 
Yept from wanderivg in the regions of 'infliity; and 
if memory does not immediately preſent the deſired 
idea, yet it falls into the proper train of diſcovering 
it. The other he ſuggeſts, is that the mind ſhould 
repteſent intellectual objects rather emblemiatically than 
2 theſe really are, by which means becoming at once, 

in ſome meaſure at leaſt, the objects of ſenſe, they 
ſtrike the memory more forcibly than otherwiſe, and 

are recolleed with facility. This laſt method it pro- 

-bably was by which the Corſican, mentioned by My- 

retus, repeated with eaſe ſome thouſads of words in 
different languages, "which Jad no connection with 

< 8 each 
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We are often hotvever groſsly deceived 
when we pronounce, as we are ready to 
do from inſtances of this nature, that the 
principal powers of the mind are really 
weak in proportion as Memory is compre- 
henſive. In fact, the only inference ariſ- 
ing from this train of obſervation is, that 
no degree rhatever of intellectual qualities 
can exempt a man from falling into errors 
and inconſiſtencies, hen the diſproportion 
betwixt theſe is remarkably obvious. In 
this caſe the balance of the mind is de- 

ſtroyed; and though neither a compre- 


A. 
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each other, immediately after he had heard theſe, pro- 
nounced ; each having probably fpcalledto his me- 
mory ſome ſenſible object by which he had been ac- 
cuſtomed to repreſent it. We haye many other er: 
amples, both ancient and modern, gf men ſome of 
them (as the celebrated Cinzas) of diſtinguiſhed genius, 
who have carried this art to the bigheſt perfection. 
After all, however, the former of theſe rules is un- 
doubtedly, by far the moſt eligible, as affording exerciſe 
to the underſtanding, whoſe ideas (as long as the re- 
lation betwixt objects is Kb Ht view) wilt be conſtantly 
diſtinct and explicit: by yreclatter: (when abuſed as in 
the preceding inſtance) a man will acquire memory to 
the ſame purpole, as a parrot is taught language, and 
will be only more valuable in proportion not to the 
choice of his ſubjech, but ige number of his words... 
a R 4 henſive 
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henfive memory nor a Juxuriatit imagina« 
tion, can (as we have alrrady ſeen) be ſaid 
to argue à defectiue underſtanding, yet we 
can have no furer teſt of a judgment ade 
qunte to every purpoſe in the province of 
Compoſition, thün vrhen this {pſt appears 
to have the images of the former arid the 
trealures of dhe latter {conſidered as the 
parent of experience) ſubſervient. in ſuch 
& manner to ſome general purpoſe as that 
each may alternately concur to cherten 
nw ein iy priacighes id 84 
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5 of the Various Combinations of the- intel. 
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2 to enquire. . the e . of 
the Preceding ſection, hat is underſtood 
by the balance of” iurellctual powers, whe- 


ther this can pn and what, are che 
methods! molt e 


Theſe points, as vf. the moſt eſſential im- 
portance, We, thall endeavour, to obviate in 
a ſubſequent ſection: in the mean time 
it is neceſſary, before we proceed to theſe 
queſtions, that after having conſidered 
each faculty, of the mind as occupying 3 
ſeparate province in the art of Compo- 


ſition, e ſhould take a view of all theſe 


as exerting united inffuence not merely 
on the art in general, but on the parts of 
_ which ãt is conſtituted, requiring a combi- 
nation varied in N to their _ 
1. Jo examine e. ey 5 
cies: of Compoſition, with regard to that 
union of intellectual powers from which 
its origin is derived, is not neceſſary upon 
the preſent-obcation, becauſe ſome of theſe 
{however different when viewed as diſtinct 
branches of the art) yet have their original 
in common from the fame concurrence; of 
faculties, varied only from each other not 
in their manner of exertion, but wholly in 
the degrees in which theſe ſubſiſt. Thus 
vbnder the general denomination of poetry, 
conſideted in the preſent point of view. 
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wei may include at the Tame: tie the-va- 
rious ſpecies of it as indicating” univerſally 
the union of judgment and imagination, 
though by no means always in the ſame 
proportion; and the ſiſter art of eloquence 
from which in point of original it hath no 
8 mark of diſtinction. Philoſophy 
on the other hand, as a ſeience compre- 
hending diverſifiod ſubjects, ſometimes de- 
manding an high exertion;of the inven- 
tive power, and at others indicating only 
the exiſtence of reaſon, whoſe proof is car- 
ried on without the aid of the latter, will 
require to be more particularly conſidered. 
Hiſtory, fable, and criticiſm, (the latter 

more immediately as connected with taſte) 
weill fall under à ſeparate examination, 
with which we ſhall-ſum up the enquiry. 
It will occur very readily to ia; conſi- 
derate mind that to diſtinguiſh withi pre- 
ciſion betwixt ſtmilar objects, to detect 
fallacy in an argument or opinion, when 
this is artfully concealed by a plauſible 
repreſentation, to eſtabliſh eriteria by 
which judgment may be regulated, and, 
NR to: — in exact and perſpicuous 
diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition ſuch abftraQed ideas as it re- 
quites the niceſt' perception to develope 
with accuracy :—that a procedure of this 
kind, when properly conducted, indicates 
no common ſhare of that 'diſcernment 
whoſe” nature and operation we have at- 
tempted” to point out as far as relates to 
the preſent ſubject. From what hath been 
already advanced on the laſt mentioned 
topic we may econclude that penetration 
as requiſite for theſe purpoſes, muſt be 
conſtituted indeed of _underſtanding, but 
may be exerted without any proportioned 
are of the other qualities by which in 
general we have ſeen it to be diſtinguiſhed. 
The truth of this remark will be obvious, 
if we conſider more particularly that pro- 

ceſs of Ideas in the mind by whoſe union 
tte ends which it is propoſed to obtain in 
this branch of philoſophy, may be moſt 
. and completely effectuateee. 

When in conſequence of eloſe and com- 
chene inveſtigation, a theory 1 is gra- 
dually formed, and the mind proceeds de- 
| liberately to accompliſh a purpoſe remote 
perhaps, and difficult to be reached as it 


may 
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may appear at; firſt view; a train of inter» 
mediate ideas are gradually preſonted as 
its enquiry. is carried on, by which its ap- 
proach to this end is facilitated, and the 
object of reſearch is more diſtinctly per- 
ceived, and is examined with greater accu 
racy as the diſtance jeſſens at which it 
was originally beheld. By this manner a 
mind intent upon the diſcovery. of truth, 
and fixing its whole attention upon on 
purpoſe, can ſurvey in diſtind points of 
view the means as diſtinguiſhed. from each 
other, by which its aim is to be obtained, 
and thus can detect ſuch fallacies by 
minute inſpection as are neceſſarily over- 
looked in a general eſtimate however ac- 
curate and judicious. Imagination, from 
what hath been already obſerved on its 
powers be moſt unſit for a proceſs of this 
nature; and the diſberning faculty as 
formed by the union of bath judgment 
and fancy, we have ſeen in general to be 
characterifed by peroeiving a few ſtrong 
and deciſive criteria, or hy ſelecting n 
few ami —— its efti- 

2 | * 
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matez” but not by advancing regularly 
from ont object to another, and by c 
ſidering ſepurately 'each particular part, 
however 'neceflary to conſtitute a whole, 
Diſuernment therefore, will enable the phi- 
loſopher to obſerve the end of his ſearch 
as pthQcable; While it is yet at a diſtance, 
and may form this judgment from a train 


2 which à common obſerver 
might deem 


extremely remote, and even 
We uf to its purpoſe; but in the {6 
lectiom vf ſubordlinate purts, as well as the 
ieads the iind im perdeptibly to the point 
in virweby a conſiſtent and accur curate' pro- 
cure, an theſé points judgment is re- 
guifet td ert its wfluence-peculiaely as 

in all aberdthers at enen _ | 
domiuute ** Sdn 
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dee Nad eg, cookdering Vage im 
bis comptebenũve light that Chryſippus is faid to 
Dave defined it as that power by which the mind, an- 
- ticipating in ſome meaſure the diftates of experience, 
_ acquires umverfal knowledge of the objects that ſui- 

round it O Ve" Xprormnric xprirnpie pen td. 
ach HNA 41. di 1 wpiXÞie Ease pos 
Twy xabons. Alo. Ange. Zo. 816. & 4 
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Should we therefore be aſked to diſplay 
that, combination of intellectual powers 
which gives riſe to the more abſtracted 
branches of philoſophical diſquiſition, and 
to point out the character which ought; to 
be appropriated to each, it may be replied, 
that in a mind adapted to the 'accompliſh- 
ment of ſuch purpoſes, imagination gught 
to he diſtinguiſhed beyond all other quali- 
ties by acuteneſi ¶ perception, and reaſon 
by its clearneſs and preciſion Thus the 
moſt. acute perception is qbviouſſy required 
to aſcertain the preciſe point in which two 
objects, to appearance perfectly ſimilar, 
are diſtinguiſhed: from each other; and 
clearneſs of judgment when this diſtine- 
tion is once pereeived, to expreſs it with 
adequate perſpicuity.—Let us try an ex- 
ample by which theſe remarks may be 
illuſtrated.— An image and a metaphor 
Me at firſt view, be ſuppoſed to'convey 
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the ſame idea to the mind, as both. of —— 
are ineluded under the general name f 
illuſtration. A philoſopher: however, of 
diſtinguiſhed: i eminenee, not only diſtin - 
guiſheth the one of theſe, from the other, 
as We haxe already ſeen “, but clearly 
ſhows us of: 4 — the difference conſiſts. 
« An image (says he) differs i in ſome re- 
« ſpecs. from a metaphor. - When i 
„ ſaid, af Achilles he ruſhed lite a "Bm. 

= here i 18 a ftrong image. employed; ; but 
« when; dropping the name of the hero it 
is only ſaid ſimply ebe lian ruſted, this 
is a.metaphor.” Thus an image is per- 
fect when che ſimilarity betwixt two. ob- 
jets; is diſplayed by having theſe ſepa- 
rately exhibited to view z. whereas a meta- 
phor ſuppoſeth this reſemblance to be uni- 
verſally conſpicuous, and mentions only 
the ſecondary object of compariſon as in⸗ 


cluding the firſt. qe! 144. 5 
With the ſame perſpicacity —_— = 


, bet genius pound out the difference be- 
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weldt che ends of eloquence and philo⸗ 
fophy.—* Why (ſays he) do we-judge the 
<ſphere" of an orgtor to be different from 
hat of a philoſopher? Is it not bgeuuſe 
| ©thElatter "contemplates the 6092, while 
the former is attentive to Tl rer? 
Thie one tells us f what injuſtice; for 
* jinſtance, confiſt ; "the" other; to What 
« perſons this character "belongs?" The 
one explains the nature ef tyratny, che 
other "illuſtrates His fübfect by Riving 
& recourſe to the tyram *. An theſe ex- 
amples the union of "thoſe qualitiet which 
conſtitute philoſophical diſcernment will 
be perceived, and 'the underfiaiiditty' in 
particular as rendering the mot mifiute 
diſtinctions perfectly intel igiwie by a Hap- 
py "application of examples,” ad perſpi- 
cuity of expreffio. Without therefore 
adopting the opinlon of thioſe who conſider 
= all r ere Pn 4. r of 
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ſolidity “, and refinement as inconſiſtent 
with juſtneſs of reaſoning, we may ſurely 
aſſirm that an underſtanding, however com- 
prehenſiye, that is not able to ſeparate 
clearly the inferior Parts of its theory from 
each other, is unfit for this branch of phi- 
loſophical diſquiſition: and that imagina- 
tion, in order to be accommodated properly 
to ſuch ſuhtle inveſtigation, muſt be direct- 
ed to ſelect ſuch illuſtrations as (without 
regard to ſublimity, beauty, harmony or 
elegance as peculiarly requiſite) are ſuited 
with the utmoſt propriety to particular 
objects. Judgment, it is certain, may poſ- 
ſeſs comprehenſion without being able to 
obſerve the more minute proportions of 
certain parts; and imagination, extent or 
ſublimity without the power of tracing its 
objects through every little relation, in the 
ſame manner as the mind that plans a 


„ tw 8 
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* La philoſophie ne devint abſtraite que quand 
elle ceſſa d' eſtre ſolide; on s'allacha des formalitez 
quand'on n' eut plus rien de real a dire, & Fon ne 
s' aviſa de recourir a la ſubtilitè que quand on n'eſpera 
plus faire valoir la raiſon par ſa ſimplicite. Rap. 
Reflex. ſur la Philo. tom. ii. p. 358. _ 
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magnificent ſtructure may overlook the 


ſymmetry of a ſlight decoration; or an eye 
that contemplates with wonder the extent 
of the firmament, may be unfit even with 
che aid of a microſcope to mark the r- 
ous: lines in the organization of inſects. 

II. From contemplating the 3 
objects (as they will be deemed by many 
perſons) of metaphyſical” ſpeculation, let 
us proceed to confider with the ſame view 
to the faculties of the mind, a branch of 
this ſcience more eaſily comprehended as 
well as univerſally intereſting ; Lmean what 
may be denominated the philoſophy of 
the heart. This noble ſpecies of the ſci- 
ence in queſtion gives ſcope alternately to 
every intellectual faculty, and engageth 
the mind in purſuits which are connected 


with the moſt important intereſts of the 


whole ſpecies.— Before we proceed to con- 
ſider that combination of theſe powers 
which gives riſe to this philoſophy, let us 


examine a little more particularly of what 
it may be ſaid to conſiſt. 


As an inlet to any thorough acquaint- | 


ance with the Ay heart it is princi- 


pally 
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_ pally neceſſary that we ſhould have ſtudied _ 


the paſſions with regard to their nature, 
tendency, and effects. Theſe. aſſume in 
the various ſcenes of humam life © many 
different, and upon ſome occaſions ſeems 
ingly incongruous appearances, that tho? 
their influence extends univerſally to every 
branch of conduct or ſpeculation without 
exception, yet there is no enquiry in 
which the mind is more apt to be bewilder- 
ed, and to fall into error than that which 
this various reſearch naturally preſents to 
it. The difficulty here ariſeth from the 
complicated nature and affinity of the paſs 
ſions to each other, connected as theſe are 
ſo cloſely as that cauſes wholly diſtinct 
and remote in reality are yet apt to be con- 
founded together when we judge from 
their effects. This will be obvious to any 
perſon who reflects that ambition and 
avarice, pride and vanity, malignity and 
enyy, love and pity, with many other 
combinations of a ſimilar kind, produce 
' conſequences ſo perfectly correſponding to 
one another, that in characters principally 
influenced by any of theſe, a ſeries of 
px a | actions 
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to the controul of underſtanding *. 
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actions is uſually neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
the principle that is really predominant, 
from another to which it bears a reſem- 


blFace. It hiÞpogs indeed often that the 


character is formed, and a ruling paſſion is 
obſerved to be univerſally conſpicuous in 
conſequence not of any propenſity implant- 
ed by nature on the mind with particular 


| ſtrength, but merely from certain habits 


of indulgence. By theſe a paſſion weak 
perhaps originally, or but moderately 
powerful, hath been called out into exer- 
tion more frequently than others, and 
hath thus imperceptibly acquired that pre- 
dominance which it gains at laſt ſo com- 
pletely, and diſplays: with ſuch energy. 


The inferior and ſubordinate emotions of 
the heart as variouſly excited by an irreſiſt- 
ible impulſe, as it may be deemed, are 


diſtinguiſhed by different denominations, 
as theſe appear to be more or leſs ſubjected 


From 
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This is illuſtrated in the following paſſage from 
a philoſopher a few fragments only of whoſe * 
ve 
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From the union of theſe, in which, with- 
out eradicating wholly ſuch as are painful, 
it is principally requiſite that a proper 
temperature ſhould take place on the 

whole *; from this union ariſeth all that 
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gern WETTWNEVY A & 1 raura TWapuoCto)ts, 
| 1d, ibid. This ſentment the author proceeds to con- 
firm by ſome very ſtriking ; and appoſite illuſtrations. 
Thus he obſerved that in order to produce health 
| which ariſeth from the temperature of corporeal powers, 
heat and cold, drought and humidity, however perni- 
cious in the extreme, are not to be removed, but to be 
blended ſo properly, as that from the concurrence of 
all may ariſe an effect of the moſt ineſtimable impor- 
tance. | In the moſt inchanting of all arts likewiſe 
that of the muſician, thoſe ſharp or deep ſounds which 
a man unacquainted with the art might judge to be 
harſh and diſcordant, yet when juſtly modulated in 
ſome happily conducted air contribute to render the 
harmony perfect, and to heighten inexpreſſibly the ef- 
| | 8 2 fect 
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variety of ſtrong, ſignificant, and delicate 
ſignatures by which men are in many in- 
ſtances ſo ſtrikingly diſcriminated. A de- 
tail therefore of theſe, as exerting ſepa- 
rate or united influence on the conduct of 
mankind, is in fact an hiſtory of the hu- 
man heart; and in order to develope the 
mavements of, this complicated machine, 
the ſuperior powers of the mind, united 
with exquiſite ſenſibility and comprehen- 
five experience muſt be kept in ſtrenuous 
and conſtant exerciſe. In order to accom- 
pliſh this purpoſe thoroughly, characters 
muſt not only be ſet in oppoſition t6 each 
other, that ſhades otherwiſe imperceptible 
may be accurately , delineated; but the 
paſſions muſt be taken ſeparately; their 
manner of operating in different aſſem- 
blages expoſed; the influence of habit, 
prepoſſeſſion, an accidental combination of 
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fect of the whole piece. In the ſame manner our au- 
thor obſerves that the paſſions, though theſe jar indeed 
and are diſcordant. when viewed merely by themſelves, 
yet when lubjected to the controul of reaſon, afford the 
: moſt powerful incitements: to virtue, and are thus on 


the mm of the-moſt nem utility 1 import- 
Ges | 
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objects, 
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objects, and ſuch other cauſes as contri- 
bute to form the variety of minds parti- 
cularly inveſtigated; and an intellectual 
mirror held up to us, in this manner, in 
which each individual may have an op- 
portunity to examine his own portrait, to 
judge of its likeneſs, and to correct ſuch 
expreſſions as he judgeth to be improper, 
or ſupply thoſe in which he en, A 
ae 2410 
An aloquent writer of the ine 
age 3 very juſtly, that, * the under - 
* ſtanding and the paſſions are indebted 
* to each other, much more than moraliſts 
“ are commonly willing to allow; ſince 
< as the former diſcovers our wants, and 
their gratifications in conſequence of an 
« impulſe from the latter, ſo theſe on the 
other hand take in a greater compaſs 
“and variety of objects from that know- 
« ledge which is acquired by the other “.“ 
Judgment however in the whole proceſs 
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abovementioned cannot be ſaid ſo properly 
to diſcover original ſubjeQs of ſpeculation, 
as to compare theſe together with accura- 
cy when they are preſented to it, and to 
obſerve the preciſe points of oppoſition or 
reſemblance. Thus, when in order to form 
ſome new aſſemblage of qualities, the mind 
recollects the various diſpoſition of theſe 
which it obſerves to have taken place pro- 
miſcuouſly among men, the power by 
whoſe: operation theſe are exhibited in 
ſtriking and original combinations is no 
doubt that of invention: but When the 
firſt heat hath ſubſided, the expedience or 
incongruity of this aſſemblage; the ſtrength 
of particular expreſſions, and the compa- 
rative merit of all, as exhibiting a juſt or 
defective imitation of nature; of thoſe 
points the underſtanding ſeparately takes 
cogniſance, and its perſpieacity is properly 
aſcertained from the proportion of thoſe 
figures which have n 1 888 it in re- 
view. 

It is ani a to behold . 
faculty by which man is diſtinguiſhed 


from 
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from inferior animals employed in a ſphere 
more worthy of its efforts, or more juſtly 
adapted to diſplay its energy and compre- 
henſion than what is here laid before us. 
The paſſions of human nature, of whatever 
denomination, conſidered as ſuſceptible of 
the moſt lively impreſſions from external 
objects, are brought before this ſuperior 
faculty by imagination, which may be 
conſidered as their parent, to be followed 
through all their windings, and the effects 
ariſing from each, however . to 
be traced up to its proper cauſe, 
From ſuch a variety of paſſions, called 
up for the purpoſes abovementioned, rea- 
ſon, when it is required to form juſt and 
natural characters from the union of all, 
proceeds in courſes extremely different, 
as its deciſions are impreſſed by the power 
that made ſo many objects fall under its 
cogniſance. In this caſe a defective un- 
derſtanding appears principally conſpicu- 
ous from the qualities of the mind, as 
exceeding (if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) 
their natural dimenſions, or forming a 


very 
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very improper, combination in. particular 
circumſtances for the accompliſhment of 
any rational purpoſe. Of the firſt kind 
are all thoſe paſſions which are ſuppoſed 
to precipitate a man to extremes ® upon 
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* abet 1 this Kind; readers of a certain Claſs 
will find in great abundance among the writers of the 
old romance; among whom nothing is more common 
than for a bero to run himſelf through the body v upon 
receiving any piece of difagreeable intelligence, parti- 
cularly when he is jealous of the fidelity of his miſtreſs ; 
and to be in as little danger of death from a thruſt of 
this nature as from the ſcratch of a pin. We muſt 
however take care not to rank with theſe, i in the preſent 
point of view, ſuch writers as Spencer anti Arioſto, 
whoſe themes are profeſſedly allegorical, and t6 whom 
therefore a different ſtandard of criticiſm myſt be adapt - 
ed. The conduct of every author whatever with regard 
to the perſons of bis fable, ought to be eſtimated from 
the nature of thoſe beings who are his principal actors; 
and of this laſt claſs again we are required to judge, as 
having a certain, probable, or merely ideal exiſtence. 
In either of the Jatter caſes (as when giants, magicians, 
or dragons and hydras are introduced) we impute no 
defect of judgment to the writer, when we find his 
actors diveſted of human paſſions (at leaſt of the ſoſter 
and more amiable kind) and actions correſponding to 
che ideas excited by this deſcription, we view as con- 
ſequences 
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almoſt every occaſion, from whoſe effects 
it den ports neceſſary to invent 


nnn 


* 


; Pinot *. — * their introduction. 
It will indeed be ſaid that the laſt mentioned authors 
fall into the ſame error with the former, when they re- 
preſent men as not only encountering. but obtaining the 
victory over creatures ſo greatly their ſuperiors. But 
7 Poet whoſe ultimate aim is to enforce the motives to 
virtuous conduct by allegorical repreſentation, is un- 
doubtedly free to make uſe of expedients without cen · 
ſure, which in an account of tranſactions among mere- 
ly human agents are certain evidences of defective un- 
gerſtanding. Thus therefore the in vulnerable Orlan- 
do attacking fearleſly whatever beings oppoſed his in- 
tentions, and the red - croſs knight reſtored to inſtant 
_ vigour by falling into the well of life after having been 
wounded and overthrowu by a dragon, the fell in- 
chanter who purſued without remorſe or pity the vir- 
tuous lady or the hardy knight; and the knight ſtimu- 
lated by the paſſion of love, who devotes ſoul and bo- 
dy to the ſervice of his miſtreſs ; all theſe it will be 
_ readily granted are examples in ich nature is over- 
ſtrained as it were, and her juſt proportions are diſ- 
regarded. But without having recourſe to the man- 
ners of primitive ages, in which the paſſion of love 
| particularly gave occaſion to actions of the moſt ro- 
mantic extravagance, it is ſufficient to obſerve that 
when the moral inculcated by allegorical compoſition 
| (in the illuſtration of which the underſtanding of the 
writer is principally occupied) appears not to be violat- 
ed, we permit him to uſe ſuch reſources with freedom 
as are © molt expedient to his purpoſe ; ; and fix our atten- 


tion 3 
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uncommon and often unnatural methods 
of deliverance; One error it will be ob- 
ſerved in this, as in many caſes, is the pa- | 
rent of another, and the invention of ſome 

ftrange and incredible interpoſition in or- 
der to reſcue ſome perſonage from immi- 
nent peril, or perhaps almoſt inſtantane- 
ouſly to raiſe him from death, is in fact a 
conſequence of the ſame inadequate judg- 
ment by which he was permitted to be 

expoſed to that peril, or to be raſhly 
placed in ſuch ſpan: circumſtances *. 
. | Reaſon 


et hr 


ons 2 not upon the probable nature of the incidents 
but upon the docttine which ſo many agreeable fic« 
tions are adapted to recommend. 
be remarks made on this {ubjeR i in the preeed- 
ing note, p. 191. will prevent us in a great meaſure 
from extending the charge brought here againſt the 
conduct of authors in a certain ſpecies of fable to the 
events that occur in the great ſtandards of the Epo- 
pœa. In the Iliad, Hector, ſtruck down by Ajax, is 
carried from the field in a deep faint, is laid down by 
his attendants at a diſtance from the war, and after his 
recovery is wholly unable to reſume the command of 
his hoſt. This command however he muſt neceſſarily 
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exerciſe without delay, and his former vigour muſt 


be reſtored in a moment. The poet therefore takes 
advantage of the received mythology of his country. 
Wich that maſterly addrefs for which he is ſo juſtly ce- 
| lebrated, 
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Reaſon when its influence predominates in 
the mind adjuſts the intellectual ballance 
with more preciſion | and accuracy; and 
in their proper — to the paſ- 


lebrated, he jntroduceth the — deity, whoſe at- 
tention for ſome time had been purpoſely called off, 
as turning his eyes on the chief, whoſe pains immedi- 
ately paſs away. The god of health deſcends at his 
command, and that Hector may be enabled to fulfil his 
deſtiny, or rather that the great moral 6f the fable 
Alog dt Texritro Bovnn, the will of God accompliſhed, 
may be inculcated; he is immediately reſtored to that 
ſtate in which Jupiter had formerly beheld him. Here 
therefore there is not only a · dignus vindice nodus,” 
becauſe a ſupernatural reſource is rendered indiſpenſ- 
ibly neceſſary ; but the diſaſter of Hector is brought 
on by no unnatural ſtraining of character; and the 
Cauſe in which he fights is ſach as recommends him to 
the protection of that power which interpoſeth for his 
deliverance. A brave man ſuffering in the cauſe of 
his country is no doubt an object in whoſe behalf Ho- 
mer might ſuppoſe that being to be intereſted, who 
looks not with an indifferent eye-upon virtue in diſ- 
treſs. The poet however it muſt be owned was in one 
circumſtance peculiarly favoured by the theological te- 
nets of his countrymen, which permitted him to ſup- 
poſe that the attention of Jupiter might be interrupted 
as by aſcribing to him an human paſſion, he hath intro- 
duced the misfortune and the deliverance of the Tro- 
jan prince by a detail, ſo various; fo rich, and expreſ- 
ſive of ſuch aſtoniſhing invention as ſucceeding poets 
muſt admire, with a deſpair of being able ſucceſsfully 
to imitate, 


. | | ſions, 
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ſions, however impetuous, permits not 


the character to be marked by extrava- 
gant and nt EE of their 
power. 

This faculty of the mind it is likewiſe 
that regulates the general combination of 
the paſſions in order to accompliſh parti - 
cular purpoſes. Thus from a heart in 
which generoſity. is joined with ambition, 
humanity with fortitude, and more maſ- 


culine paſſions are tempered happily by 


| elemency and benevolence; from ſuch an 
| heart we expect the forgiveneſs of perſonal 
injuries, the voluntary facrifice upon ur- 
gent occaſions of private gratification pity 
exerciſed towards a vanquiſhed enemy, and 
univerſal benignity extending to all. Here 
therefore there is that mutual conformity 
betwixt the character itſelf, and the action 
ariſing from this temperament of qualities 


which indicates the prevalence of ſound | 


underſtanding. On the other hand a man 
- whoſe judgment is inadequate to the taſk 
of forming from theſe materials any juſt 
and accurate combination, inſtead of adapt- 
ng circumſtances to the diſplay of paſſions 


united 
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dine originally for particular purpoſes, 
will at every other time be compelled to 
throw ſome: new ingredient into the por- 
trait of his perſons as he is directed by 
events. It is eaſy to forſee that inconfiſt- 
ency and confuſion muſt be the conſe- 
quence of proceeding in this manner, and 
a motly combination of intellectual and 
moral qualities aſſembled together, or 
which nature amidſt all her mild and va- 
riegated enen never you 3 A 
model of imitation, = 
———— eidbebvetitee to mite | 
out preciſely the ſphere that is occupied 
by the underſtanding, conſidered as un- 
connected with the other powers (as far as 
it can be contemplated in this light), with 
regard to its influence on the qualities of 
the heart. The obſervations on this ſub- 
ject have referred principally to the makers 
or inventors of character, becauſe it is 
in the writings of theſe that the branch of 
philoſophy we are here examining is moſt 
_ eminently diſplayed, and from theſe there- 
fore may be ſeleted the moſt ſtriking ex- 
amples. The ſame power however which 
| in 
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in one mind regulates and adiuſtg the 
paſſions to each other, ſo as to form upon. 


the whole a natural aſſemblage, in another 


takes cognizance of this regulation. as Juſt 


or defective according to its -reſemblance 


or diſſimilarity to the ſtandard of nature. 
He therefore who forms the original 


ꝶGbmiu EATS 


verſified — aj and he who Judgeth 


with truth and accuracy of its propriety, 
differ from each other only perhaps 1 in the 


degree of intellectual merit, and in the 


objects. to which the ſame qualities receive 


a direction: in other reſpects, the poet 
who by the various aſſemblage of the paſ- 
ſions and affections gives ſtrength, ſigni- 


| ficance, and peculiarity to his characters ; 


the critic who decides of theſe with pro- 


priety from the unerring ſtandard above- 


mentioned; and the philoſopher who, 
without regard to either, conſiders their 


different ends, expreſſions, and tendency, 
as forming objects of the greateſt impor- 
tance and utility in his diſplay of the mind; 
ES: theſe diſcover in their various ſpheres that 
union of intellectual powers which quali- 


fies 
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Gia For this branch of -inyeſtigation,: 8 
jn partioular en unde rſtanding fʒtted tg form 
an decifive ohſer vation. 

. Judgment alone however, though 
operating anne have ſeen ig à very extent 
five range even in the preſent; branch of 
 Glquiſition, at is employed principally 
in theta of sro ing into quſt diſpoſition 
ſuch gbjeQs:as ate placed before it fer this 
purpoſe. The qualification therefone in 
diſpenlahly necefſany to effectuate the full 
purpoſe of developing Ihe heart is tat 
diſeernmient conſtitutadl by the ſuperior 
powers in their maſt vigoraus exertidn, 
which wee thaye NY A of 
explain and illuſtrate. 1 

1 taught by | 
rience) that imagination is the parent ol 
the paſſions, :whoſe-ſtrength. is commonly 


propottianed to its exuberance and wgour, - 


we may then conclude, that a large pro 
portion of it joined to the former (whoſe 
office we have attempted to explain) muſt 
be conferred, when theſe ſprings of human 
action are purſued through their di- 
verſificd effects. A man of diſcernment 

Vor. I. PF obtains 


— ——_ 
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dbtains chis purpoſe without any tedious 
ptocefs of reflection in moſt circumſtances, 
becauſe he judgeth immediately, either 
from Experience or compariſon.” By the 


former he is enabled to recolle& the in- 
fluenee of cheſe on his own mind as acting 


either ſeparately or in union with each 
other; while by the latter he can decide in 


ſuch caſes as fall not within the verge of 
his immediate cogniſance, of the conſe- 


quences ariſing from any combination 
whatever on the conduct of another judg- 
ing in the ſame or ſimilar circumſtances * 
vrhat he finds within himſelf. | 


The judgment therefore that is — 
of human nature by a perſon of this cha- 


racter is uſually at the ſame time juſt and 


comprehenſive. Juſt, becauſe derived from 


no ſecondary cauſe it is the immediate re- 


ſult of feeling and experience; and com- 


prehenſive, becauſe the ſubject complex, as 


it is, is only ſuited to the mind that ſur- 
veys it, which far from depending upon 
conjectural evidence, is able to form an 


enlarged eſtimate from thoſe qualities 
which nature has conferred as the means 


x 
* : . 
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of its: enquiry. In all this proceſs we' may 
obſerve, that purpoſes are obtained by what 
we may call with the ſtricteſt propriety 
philoſophical diſcernment, which diſpaſ- 
ſionate reaſon. with all its accuracy and at- 
tention mult ever be unable in any meaſure 
to accompliſh. For, as a man of weak fancy 
will be diſqualified to trace this power 
through its higheſt ſphere of excellence, 
or a man of mere judgment to follow 
out reaſon through the labyrinth of intri- 
cate and metaphyſical deduction; ſo it is 
equally impracticable that he whoſe paſſions 
are cold, and his ſeuſibility proportion- 
ably deficient, ſhould be able, however 
high in underſtanding, to trace from their 
effects thoſe cauſes as powerfully influenc- 
ing the minds of others, which operate ſo 
weakly on his own. We can indeed 
eaſily conceive a man of this caſt as quali- 
fied. to lay down excellent rules for the 
government of the paſſions, to point out 
the danger ariſing from their indulgence, 
and after having deſcanted on thoſe topics 
with great juſtice and propriety, to render 
cy the ſubje& of ſome general declama- 

"0+ a. = 
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tion. Thus # man whoſe mind was never 
ſtimulated by ambition, may diſplay many 
of- the evils of which we know it to be 
productive ; as he in the ſame manner-wha 
has no great propenſity to practiſe candour, 
benevolence; or friendſhip himſelf, may yet 
enumerate many advantages derived from 
theſe with unexceptionable accuracy. But 
in ſuch frigid detail (of which; was it ne- 
ceſſary, we might adduce many examples 
from moral writers both ancient and mo- 
dern) that ** vivida vis animi, that piere- 
ing energy of thought, by whoſe means the 
influence of one paſſion upon another is 
expoſed in ſuch a manner as to ſtrike out 
ſome peculiar - expreſſion which the mind 
inſtantly appropriates; this is wholly 
wanting,” and the defect is by no means 
compenſated by exact diſpoſition, perſpi- 
cuous language, and even by what may 
be deemed a more valuable acquiſition than 
either of the former, an extenſive inter- 

courſe and knowledge of mankind. 10 
In general we may lay it down as a 
maxim, which will be found to hold good 
With very ew exceptions, that where the 
mind, 
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mind, inſtead of ſearching its ſubject to the 
bottom, runs into looſe declamation ; and 
when it ought to inveſtigate a cauſe, ex- 
patiates only pompouſly upon the effect; 
in theſe caſes a defect of intellectual powers 
is commonly indicated, or at leaſt an un- 
derſtanding diſqualified to exhibit an ade- 
quate repreſentation of the object which it 

propoſes to contemplate. A man of real 
diſcernment not only ſhifts, upon all ſides, 
as it were, every ſucceſſive. proſpe& that 
paſſeth before him, but for, the time is 
really actuated by the paſſion he deſcribes, 
or influenced in ſome meaſure by the mo- 
tives he enumerates, By an exertion of 
the ſuperior faculties acting in concurrence, 
he is able alternately to examine the ſelf- 
iſh, as well as more benevolent affections 
in their various modes of operation; and 
thus, by the temporary but powerful in- 
fluence of theſe on his own temper, 
throws. out particular and ſignificant eri- 
teria, whoſe truth is not only acknow- 
ledged by the judgment, but felt by the 
T-4J An 
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An admired ancient, who himſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed an eminent ſhare of this diſcernment, 
treats another author with juſt ridicule 
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who had choſen a ſubject to which he 


was no way equal. The rhetorician Iſo- 


crates introduces a diſcourſe "which he 
compoſed to convince the Greeks, that 


they were more indebted to the people 
of Athens than' to thoſe of Lacedzmon, 
by ſaying, © That eloquence is peculiarly 


c excellent, becauſe it can depreſs great 
« actions, and magnify ſuch as are incon- 
„ ſiderable; becauſe it can render old 
| Io things new, and new old.” Are you 
« Ifocrates (ſays the critic) going to em- 
« ploy this eloquence i in aſcertaining the 
be comparative merit of the Athenians and 
© Lacedzmonians ?—Then you give your 
© reader a warning not to credit a word 
you may advance on the ſubje& *.” 
What then is eloquence ?—Let us hear on 
"this ſul ject a perſon deeply {killed in the 


Philoſophy of the heart.—““ An ortet he 


9 * 


* Acyyu. Wee! rd. 7 TA. 2 
e tells 
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e tells us has the following great ends to 
©: accompliſh. ; | He muſt coneiliate the 
2 minds of his audience by a judicious 

« exordium, relate facts in a ſimple man- 
4 ner, confirm, theſe, by proc, gefute ob· 
« jecdions, and after thus influencing the 
judgment of his audience, addreſs bim- 
+ {elf finally to their paſſions —In this 
laſt ſphere of his is exertion eyery part of na 
ture is to be animated in his diſcourſe . 
He is te call up the Bead, to wake his 
& countrꝶ; fitſelf utter ag adfireſs. to its in- 
« habitants, as to her degenerate ſons p 
6. ee bing >muſt. live in Six.deſerip- 


« ty h 0 50 porrocauſa jodiglaliqojngus en 
tes: quarum exordio conciliari zudientem, narfatione 
cauſam pfoponi, confirmatione 'roborari, 'refutatiane” 
diffolvi, animos moveri, Ke Oel, lad lb.! 
Us 44 0 * n £29g8 
W 4 « thi ELLE CK le n Appium 
POET tt & patria ipfexclamibit, allquem 
que alloquetur: hic pg in congrefſum prope} 
ſuum ſetmonemque, deducęt, Vos inguam Albani 
tum 1, atque luci, vos Alb — obrurz are | 
tum popali Romani ſociæ & tequales! Hic iram; hic 
miſericordiam inſpirabit; bic dicet, te vidit, & flevit, 


& appellavit, & Pfr ones affeftus pahawr'®, 8 F 
Hb. xii. c. 10. 
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theſis, which indicate a mind 
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« tion: at ne time hie is to ſingle out, 


and addreſs the eriminal ; at another to 


4 ee che groves tid atürs which he 


„ad pondttes / The Gods ahemfelves 
arè-to he. HIVE i We affertibly, 


and rendered fpeakets it his Uiſeburſe. 
* Thü {lays this conſummate 8 of 
a mankind) has will anger; Pity, and 


'o6ty i626. what Kin® Wee de 


«-elteradtely extitedy afd the Watt be 
gendered ſuſbeplibe of whatever impreſs 


Lions ie may bis decked teen ud er- 


Gt. 930 LL 98 1011 >; n c 45 «4 


This differences ur aer Uppeft 
tion betwixt the Greek and Roman author 
in eating 'the fame ſubject, ſerves to il- 


 liffrats in rms, meature the preceding te- 


Mar ES. In thecfor former. (whoſe. judgment 
appears not to have been ſound engugh to 
regulate ile allles of. à puerile fancy), we 


obſerve a propeaſity to general defuription; 


- 
* 1 


and a filly” affeQation of poitit and anti- 


able; only 
take a ſuperficial and undiſtinguiſhing res 
view. The Littet on the contrary becomes 


| a in 4 of ſuperior diſ- 


«CET nment, 
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cernment. His mind appears to have 
com prehended at one view, not merely the 
general purpoſe of the art, but the vatious 
means hkewiſe by which this purpoſe may 
be: effectuntad: he has recourſe therefore 
immetiately tothe examples; and he 
fpeaks' bimſtif to the paſſions of human 
nature —— me at by | 
which tkeſe are excited 
. To che combination Geeste nick 
we have e ruted as conſtituting extel- 
lenee in fl noble branch of philoſophy 3 
we need unby further add, as one advers 
. 
rp Mi s ee ee 


Tent work; - 0 
Thie n itoſtead of: ber — 
gener exhibitions of his ſubj yg or of running. (like 
| reek writer abovernentiviied) into looſe decliina- 
Gong either ities bir in — compoſi- 
tier} duch feria as come; home to t men's bulujeſs, 
and boſoms, and require no illuſtration ; or confifms 
by Nap or happily elected tel thoſe retnarks whofe 
tturk zu. tele” JBvioaſly cunſpidout; 0 (in the authot's 
ee aa ta diſcernment. 
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Qui mores hominum multorm vidit , » 
ho has examined the various manners of 
mankind. The knowledge derived from 
this ſource produceth effects as widely: di- 
verſified as any ſpecies of hat kind ſo- 
ever. Thus the conſequence of ſurh in- 
tercourſe upon a mind in which the under- 
ſtanding} is ſuperficial, -: commonly is, to 
produce a profuſion» of 44 wiſeſaws, (as 
Shakeſpeare calls them), à number of un- 
exceptionable but unintereſting obſerva- 
tions on manners and character; good 
admonitions, ſententious maxims, and 
rules of life; hoſo fitneſs and; ꝓtopriety 
no man calls in queſtion; becauſe, whether 
true or falſe, they reach nat the caſes of 
individuals, and therefore become not the 
objects of inveſtigation, On the "contrary 
when the judgment. i is good, but the ima- 
gination 'deficient, ſuch — rea 
experience may ſuggeſt, however ſolid, 
will be uniform, and calculated rather to 
2 diſplay one branch of character dan to in- 


veſtigate 4 "whole... It is ther 


h refore only 
vhen this acquiſition falls to the ſhare of 
2 mind NEE both — are 


9 * TY 
concen- 
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concentrated, and 7co-operate:  with'ceach:; 
other that che hrart af man with che laid: 
open; and ſuch criteria fixed upon as 
develope the movements howrever compli- 
cated of this various machine. 

At would be a matter of no buys 
ſhow that this facility of entering deeply» 
intoi:the feelings of the heart diſtinguiſh: 
principally thoſe authors who will always 
ſtand-in the higheſt rank of emmence:' 
Takeaway the various and exquiſitè ſhades! 
— in che CT 


1 cunf@attion-f {lips Abe noble baldacks: 


of Diomed, the implacable rage of .Athil- 
les; the fondneſs af Priam, of Hecuba, 
and iof Andromache, ſo juſtly varied, and 
ſo delicately painted; take: away theſe cir-· 
cdumiſtances, and the merit of this immor- 

tal work would be no more than that of a 
pictite, in which the moſt luxuriant 
drapery might adorn objects vhoſe lifeleſs: 
ſimilarity the eye would fobn contemplate 
with ſatiety. and diſguſt. He muſt on the 
ether hand be a very frigid critic indeed 
who can ſurvey that r of theſe ſo nobly 

NN. 240 ; * 


ſupportid through the whole aß tis work, 
and fuppofe the: amhor to defſersd? fru 
this detail no higher praiſe tham that f 
judgment. Deep penrctration, enguiftte 
mung anden perienre under thedirec 
trowof: theſe, of tte -avennes that load mbſt 
diteQly to the heart) conlſticuts, in on 
tion wird the mo copions: imagination, 
the character of 2 man capable of canduct· 
ing a Work af this nature. The manner 
in which theſe are: ſeparately reqmireiii ta 
optirate, and the: ſpheres aſſignei tobe 
i this work, may be ſeverally coeſted 5 
ö e eee Do. 
III. As we babe ow! eridedvoured to 
trate-pkilofoptry ia "its moſt "extenſive 
Proceed to try in ihis philoſophycal kiftory 
(las it may be termed) of the ſeiermes aud 
arts, whether we tan obſerve Hikewiſei in 
ſiormne other views o the faculties formeriy 
referred. to, the {origin of that ftienae 
which records: the various. tranſaſtions of 
men from che gaxlieſt periods of ſociety» 
Before, however, ve enter more imme 
Boge _ 


Oheruacunt an \(Compeſiterr. af 
dietely inte abis diſqwiſaien, it may be 
nedeſſaty to tate dhe difference betwint 
e jandlſhe manratne mamer. 
Hiſtory, then me; inondidor! dt ae | 
0h ꝛubnye xing amitiredivon; by en- 
ani ple, miiſt he allowed to: poſſeſs:atbran- 
daes above the didactic ur philoſophical 
aeg propartiventd no abe. degree (of ia 
Hugnce zuhich >oxamqile: exerts over che 
practice uf mankind bpyoud that of oO 

andainanimated ꝓrirept. The name tlilce- 
wife of ta »profefiad wracker-cavties ab- eng 
with it a certain idea of ſuperiorigy which 
always iadmitted with zehuftance; and 
mentioned, acts as a powerful -counter- 
poiſe, to the good effekts of which chis 
ſeience is naturally productive. Senſible 
of this diſadvantage, the moſt eminent 
Phitofophers have, in all ages, endeavoured 
to-compenſate it by adopting as far as the 
ſeverity ..of their profeſſion would admit, 
the inſinuating graces:of ſiſtor arts, im the 
fame manner as a uran of a coarfe and diſ- 
agreeable aſpect will naturally deſire to 
ſupply the defect of regular features an 
701 | Comms 


iy thiamine. 


ment and a captivating addreſs. For this 


purpoſe we not only find the dialogue 


manner of cbmpoſition fixed upon by the 
maſters of this ſoiencs to render their doc- 


trines at the ſame time agreeable: and in- 


tereſting ; but in the pourtray of ſce- 
nery f, and even in developi. 


theſe admit, upon ſome occaſions, figures 
borrowed from the arts of eloquence and 


poetry, in whoſe uſe they are neceſſarily 
Nam AMA Ra cr 
5 e io 8 


argument, 


What the philofophitr thus 3 with 
much ee . by —_—_— in nden . 


—ͤ n — — 


7 Of this kind. _—_ cs om ee 
parts of the writings of the great Roman philoſopher, 


as well of the e whork che former Cnc 
imitate. 


+ Take the wang deſcription as an "example 


, from the Phadrus of Plato. Ef 4 yap wAarans are 


old” apPnaPns TE xa vin te Tt am To vos, : 
Na 70 "FVOX10Y WAY RNA N, we arb exu To aubas, 
ws an cg r πο x08 - Tov v Hye avi wn 
2 uro rug WAGTEVS pfl Na buxpov vdarog, 

There are other ſine circumſtances in the deſ- 
e of this ſhade, in which the philoſophers re- 
.cline to diſcourſe of eloquence. F710” 
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adventitious aid; the hiſtorian can accom= 
pliſh with much greater eaſe, as the mate- 
rials which he is tequired to mould into 
proportion are ſuch as neceſfarily awaken 
attention, am engage the mind in an uſe- 
ful and intereſting procedure. This. cir- 
eumſtance it is that gives the narrative 
manner ſo much advantage above the for- 
mer. In the explication of a philoſophical 
theory, a ſeries of cloſe reaſoning or of 
abſtracted obſervation is carried on; and 
ſentiments connected with, and ſupported 
by each other, form the great objects of 
the work. In hiſtory, on the other hand, 
theſe as forming in ſome meaſure but ſe- 
condary views, and required to grow qut 
of ſome preceding narration, arreſt the at- 
tention of a reader in a very forcible man- 
ner, and hen judiciouſly introduced, make 
a laſting impreſſion on his memory. Thus 
it happens, that a well written hiſtory is 

more univerſally uſeful than any other 
work. The medium through which in- 
ſtruction is conveyed, we are here diſpoſed 
to contemplate with pleaſure; and while 
the manners arg tincdured by the examples 


exhibited 


exhibited i in 1 Faithfid A PETR 
ſihle mind recrives an entertainment of 
the mioft agreeable kind, by dbſerving the 
various. operation of qualities ;both: intel» 
| lectual d Sg 0 the e 
men. ine des. 0} 
eee eee idee 
poſition {the particular onnſideration of 
which belongs more properly to a ſuhſe- 
quent fection) will affiſt us in aſcertaining 
that union of intellectual powers which js 
neceflary to conſtitute. che an. 4 
beneficial a ſcien cee. 

As the hiſtorian therefore noſſelſeth oY 
vantagts Grim the nature of his profeſſion 
ſuperior to thoſe. of che didactie author, 
and us his ends may be accompliſhed with 
greater facility, it will follow, that a mo- 
derate, but 28 nearly a8 poſlible an equal 
proportion of the powers hoſe offices we 
bave endeavoured to point out, will he ſuf- 
nt to effectuate all the i! Ba tO 


* '» « Hiſtoria Multi — doyata fit,cum 3 ma- | 
giſtra morum nominetur, quod qui ad eam fe con- 
ferunt, inſtructi ad vitæ caſus, ſemperque inde me- 

liores abeunt . q— 
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which-this ſcience can, be rendered ſubſers 
ſervigftts- In philoſophy the underſtanding 
is employed i in the ſelection aid diſpoſition 
of ſughiabfirafted ideas as the mind draws 


from having formed an archrate judgment 
of Its on operation; or from experience 


with regard to mankind in general. In 
eloquence the power of invention is emix 
nently diſplayed likewiſe, not only as bes 


Rowing high and expreſſive colour on the 


objects that paſs before it, but in fixing 
upon new topics of perſuaſion,” and preſſ= 
ing theſe home with thatirreſiſtible energy 
 which/penetrates the heart. But in hiſtory 

as the judgment employed in the collation | 


of materials ſupplied” wholly by others, 


exerts not an act equally” ſtrenuous, As 
When it regulates thoſe which owe their 
exiſtence to the mind's penetrating and 


intenſe contemplation of ielf; ſo the im- 


agination in the ſame manner that works 

only from facts and incidents laid before 
it, from which it is not permitted to de- 
viate, diſplays not the ſame ſtrength, ver- 
ſatility, and exuberance, as when em= 


ployed | in ſpheres more juſtly appropriated 
l Vol. ; | | U to 


| 
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to its exerciſe, it is with more propriety 
denominated the power of inventiun . 
Hiſtory therefore, as it purſues a mid- 
dle courſe betwixt the ſpheres of philo- 
ſophy and eloquence, demands a ſhare of 
every intellectual faculty, but no ſuch pro- 
portion of any ſeparate power as will turn 
the balance obviouſly to a ſide. The truth 
of this remark will be acknowledged moſt | 
readily, when we conſider the ends which 
Wis writer is required to accompliſh. 
An hiſtorian then ought to ' polleſs 2. 
ou and ſolid judgment, otherwiſe he will 
not only fail of giving a due proportion 
to the various x: members 0 his work, but 


— — 


* 


N What we W As ſaid here of IS LE may be 
likewiſe applied to poetry. ©« Le merite principal de 
'Phiſtorien (ſays an elegant critic) ne conſiſte pas comme 
celui de poete. Le merite principal de Vhiſtoire eſt 
d'enricher notre \memoire & de former notre juge- 
ment; mais le merite principal de la poeſie confiſte a 
nous toucher.” Ref. Critiques ſur la Poeſ. &c. v. ii. 
p. 283. Let us hear Ariſtotle on the ſame ſuhject. 
O ae Iropicos Kat o Womrng u To 1 FpejarTpa Azyew n 
alairta dia pp Tero JiaPipe Tw Tov pr 
| Ta ' yevouera Azytiv Tov os ole av ivoire. Aw ts | 
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une qual particularly to the more difficult 
parts of his profeſſion, the defect will be- 
come remarkably conſpicuous when he is 
required to diſentangle truth from a mul- 
titude of obſcure and perplexing incidents, 
or to reconcile details of the ſame tranſ- 
action that are ſeemingly contradictory. 
He ought to poſſeſs likewiſe an adequate 
proportion of imagination, as without this 
his compoſition will have too much uni- 
formity, and he will be unable to treat the 
different branches of bis ſubject in the 
manner adapted moſt properly to each. 
A conſiderable ſhare of Diſcernment is 
likewiſe neceſſary to make him improve 
upon a diſtant hint, when he is not fur- 
niſhed with full and digeſted materials; 
to aſſiſt him in examining characters to the 
bottom, and in painting theſe ſo juſtly as 
that they may appear to be inferences 
deduced from the narration of previous 
incidents.— In ſhort, that experience of 
mankind which is acquired by having 
mixed in ſociety, is requiſite to give com- 
= to his views, and to render his obſer- 
U 2 | vations 
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vations on men fand things ſuch as cha- 
racteriſe human nature; and, to ſum up 
all, ſtrength, and even pathos, is upon 
ſome occaſions neceſſary to complete the 
character of this vrriter, that he may hold 
up au action eminently virtuous to the ad- 
miration, or à vicious one to OWE N 
and deteſtationiof mankind! | 4 
From this ſhort account 1 1 "RK 
| purpoſes of hiſtory; and of the intellectual 
powers as adapted to carry! theſe effectu- 
ally into etetution, it muſt be evident, 
chat though there are perhaps other de- 
partments of literature in which ſome of 
the ſuperior: faeulties act in a larger ſphere, 
or appear in more vigorous esertion; yet 
here is ndne more happily calculated to 
diſplay: different kinds, as v ell as degrees 
of excellence, by calling every faculty by 
hich the human mind is diſtinguiſhed, 
ſucceſſively into action. Theſe, however, 
with other advantages of this noble and 
inſtructive ſelence, will fall to be more par- 
ticularly detailed, when from having vie w- 
3 it in Nr origin, as POT a peculiar 
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combination of mental powers, ve come 
to conſider it in the more extenſive light! 
of a ſpecies of Compoſition; /- {i - 4 
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AN ancient n philoſopber ef diinguilties 
name, aſhgns (I cannot fay wirh whnt 
propriety) admiration as the ſource of phi- 
loſophy *. Whatever may be it this, we 
may furely, with at leaſt equal truth, 
| judge it to have occaſi oned che firſt poe tic 
effuſions T, as ip proportloii to that degree 
of this paſſion with Which the mind 
tranſported upon having contemplated the 
Mw ASAT 3 en, 25 D283 
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. worky of nature, 'muſt have been the ſub 
limity of thoſe divine hymns in which 
were celebrated the perfections of the 
author. As ſoon, therefore, as men began 
to exerciſe their reaſon in tracing at the 
ſame time the exiſtence and attributes of 
the ſupreme mind, what we denominate 


lyric poetry received its origin from a 
warm imagination eyeing the more ſtu- 
pendous works of the deity, and ariſing 
from theſe to contemplate their original. 
Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Muſe 
Arete e & Woh mp on &c. 
05 COA Seon. i ii 75. 
Such enge abjedts ag theſe a great, ge- 
nius naturally beholds with that high en- 
joyment which, this power of the mind 
derives from having dwelt intenſely on the 
ſublime and the wonderful. This branch | 
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ED at fach. length in a _ eſſay, 
that it would be wholly improper. to re- 
ſume on the preſent e what hath 
ag been advanced on 1 | 
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Suppoſing then this high and inchant- 
ing ſpecies of poetic Compoſition to have 

received its origin and improvement from 

the cauſe above-mentioned, let us try 

whether from different views of the hu- 
man mind as variouſly impreſſed by ſur- 
rounding objects, we can account for the 

rĩiſe and improvement of thoſe other 
branches of this art which are en 
as; the moſt important. 

That defire of citing e * wich: our 
re -critic: aſſigns as abode of all 
poetic: excellence, operates upon the mind 
either inſtantaneouſſy as the objects of 
external nature are repreſented by the 
ſenſes, and imagination ſet at work to copy 
the features of ſome admired original; or 

it works from ſuch materials as are more 
gradually ſupplied by reflection and expe- 
nean and farms by: theſe means _ | 
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ſentations of ſentiments, characters, actichs, 
and incident; eiter diſtind from kach 
other, or ſtanding in connection, as bean- 
tiful and ex preſſrre pictures of the great 
drama of human life Ao the former of 
_ theſe very little attention will cohvince ue. 
that we owe: thecdeſeriptive;. and ton the 
latter the more complex ſpecies qe er 
. Compoſition: ; Hide, 74a; eln > evfiongtd - 
I. Imagination, when Os 
the objects of deſcriptive poetry, fluiiates 
naturally for ſome time and wanders from 
one ſcene to another before a ſeries allapt · 
ed to its original propenſity: irreſiſtibiy 
determines its choice; but this lit fle irres 
| lution in the ſelection of: a ſubject ſetvcs 
only to iniii cate ĩthat no accidental -afſens. 
plage of external objects, however jufthj 
preſented by thellenſes, can rreff the a 
tention of the nnd in ſuch a manner vas - 
to produce-imitation; white the fphere is 
not jultly prefered" a by 
nature to occupy, As ſoon n Js this afſet- 
blage « occurs, the mind becomes enkble of 
Us. frcagths aa fling at once into. its 
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proper track, ſurveys the objects with plea- 
ug and imitates theſe with facility. | 
This inſtantaneous perception, however, 
of the ſphere adapted naturally to its 
choice, we are not to ſuppoſe exiſting in 
che mind independently (as ſome philo- 
ſophers ſeem to think that all inſtan- 
taneous. perceptions do) of the faculty of 
reaſon ®, This power approves without 
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* When dete) * I am perſuaded that no 
philoſopher ever meant to conſider inſtinct (as it is 
termed) and reaſon as intellectual powers really diſ- 
tin from, and independent of each other. This diſ- 
tinctiom i wever is ſeemingly. made by thoſe who define 
the reaſoning faculty to be that by which the mind ac- 
quires the knowledge of ruth, i in conſequence of pro- 
greſfionary. evidence ; and the inſtinctive or intuitive 
power is that which decides inflantaneouſly of the truth 
ar falſhood of certain propoſitions, and is termed a 
Senſes from this quickneſs of perception. The follow- 
ing obſervatians are thrown together to prevent readers 
from. miſapprehending the meaning of either term, 
and to ſhe that no diſtinction of this kind can poſ- 
ſibiy ſubſiſt.—It is undoubtedly a truth, as clear as 

any mathematical axiom whatever,, that of two objects 
wholly diſtin. from each other, we can conceive 
either to exiſt ſeparately: If, therefore, there are 


_ of any kind which this inflipgine; or intuitive 
| | power 
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any regular ſeries of argument of a choice 
adapted with propriety to the character; 
ut oj/þe g exuo rant ai Ant 
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power of the mid perceives without the aid foal; 
it will follow, that there are propoſitions, ſo obvious 
as to be approved by a mind in which this faculty 

. 55 not exiſt. Let us take then the ſimpleſt of theſe 
propoſitions, that two and two make four; and ſup- 
pole it repreſented to a perſon not diſordered in un- 
derſtanding, but wholly deprived of that faculty; 
wauld this intuitive truth be inſtantly perceived by 
ſuch a perſon, or would any idea be conveyed in con- 
ſequence of repeating it? No man ſurely will aſſert 
that there would. It will. perhaps be ſaid, that there 
is in this reaſoning a petitio principii ; ſince reaſon is 
here without proof ſuppoſed to perform the office of 
this common ſenſe, and the example we have adduced is 
one in which both being annihilated, 'a mind cannot 
properly be faid to have exiſtence, But we ſhall be 
convinced, with a_ little attention, that the power 
(whatever deſignation we apply to it) by which we 
deduce effects from a cauſe, or inveſtigate a cauſe from 
its effects, is in no other reſpect different from that 
ſenſe (as it is called) by which we perceive the truth of 
the ſimpleſt axiom, than as in the former inſtances 
it makes an exertion,” which in the latter is unneceſ- 
ſary. We have mentioned one propoſition purely in- 
tuitiye. Let us try another, to comprehend which, 
ſome degree of reaſon muſt be neceſſary. At a very 
conſiderable diſtance from, the ſhore, I obſerve a 
ſmall ſpeck,” ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from a cloud, 


x and about whoſe nature remain for ſome time uncer- 
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but it approves in conſequence of diſcern- 
| ing HP een, in the ſame manner as 
the 


tain. Common ſenſe, it will be ſaid, or inftinQ, is the 
power N which (having once diſcovered that this is 
a ſhip) I know its real to be different from its apparent 
magnitude, While yet at a diſtance. Though this'is 
far from being ſelf-evident to me in any ſenſe of the 
word whatever; yet let us for once ſuppoſe it to be fo. - 
As the hip draws nearer, and the fails, maſts, cordage 
and mariners, are ſucceſſively diſplayed ; I become 
curious to know the cauſe for which it moves in a par- 
| ticular direction. Here an effect is immediately traced 
up to its cauſe, though the procels i is indeed abundantly 
obvious. For as ſoon as it is known that the ſhip is 
moved upon the water, by the wind operating in any 
way whatever, jt will follow that its direction muſt be 
determined by that of the wind; and as ſoon as the 
cauſe ſhall ceaſe to operate, the effect (i, e. the motion) 
ariſing from it muſt ſubſide likewiſe. This is, indeed, 

ſomewhat more complex than the propdſition that two | 

and two make four :—yet L will leave any reader to 
determine, whether a perſon incapable of underſtand- 
ing the former of theſe truths; would have any diſtin& 
idea conveyed | to his mind by the latter. Will it be 
faid that it is inſtinct or common ſenſe, which equally 
takes cognizance of both propofitions ? Tſhall then be 
glad to know at what point this "intuition ſtops, and 
where reaſon begins. Does it trace effects from any 
particular cauſe ?. or, vice verſa, a cauſe from its 
effects ?—Inſtinct is then ſurely not different from 
reaſon; and is uſed only to expreſs the ſimpleſt ex- 
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the eye which decides of minute propor- 
tions from an accurate inſpection of ſome 
| n 


ertion of that ne % it again oy to lignify that 


ſenſe by which the mind perceives the truth of certain 
propoſitions which are termed ſelf. evident, becauſe, 
without any conſideration, of cauſe or effect, theſe are 
the immediate objects of internal ſenſation, in the 
ſame manner as external appearances are of the 


ſenſes —It hath been already ſhewn, that where the 


power which traceth the relation betwixt an effect and 
a cauſe ceaſeth to operate, this inſtinct immediately 
ſubſides along with it,; and as neither of theſe can 


_ _ exiſt ſeparately, they muſt in fact be the ſame, Was 


it neceſſary to purſue this thread of argument ſtill fur- 
ther, we might obſerve that as this inſtin&, or common 
ſenſe, cannot by any operation be diſtinguiſhed from 

reaſon when conſidered as an internal perception, | 
the one hand, ſo neither on the other has it the lea 

connection with, or dependence upon thoſe external 
organs of perception which we dengminate the ſenſes. 
The eye of an ideot will preſent to.him a tree, a horſe, 


or a wall, as diftinRly as that of a wiſe man ; his ear 


in the ſame manner will be impreſſed by ſounds. Sup- 
poſe him to be. deprived of either of theſe ſenſes, the 


remaining four will {till be diſtinct from each other, 


aud external objects will operate as uſual upon their 
various organs. But does any ſuch diſtinction as this 
take place betwixt reaſon and inſtinct? When we 
take away the power which inveſtigates cauſes and 
effects, does that remain which perceives the truth of 


© @ geometrical axiom in the ſame manner as hearing 
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particular object, obſerves with eaſe that 
harmony which ariſeth from a general 
correſpondence of parts in ſome magnifi- 
cent ſtructure, The laſt of tlieſe deciſions 
therefore, may with equal propriety be 
ſuppoſed to take place without the inter- 
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-prived of both: and any of the five, When che others are 
obliterated ? The contrary of this we have already 


evinced. Upon che whole, this diſtinction can only 
be made by thoſe who have not attended- properly to 
the various operations of reaſon. It mar require 8 
long proceſs of evidence to render a propoſition ob- 
- vious to me, whoſe truth another man may perceive 
and acknowledge as ſoon as it is laid down. Bur does 
it follow. from this, that the faculty of my mind which 


takes cognizance of this truth is eſſentially different from 


that which perceives it of his ?—Surely not. His un- 
derſtanding in conſequence. either of its ſuperior com- 
prehenſion, or of having been long accuſtomed to a 
certain ſtrain of obſervation, may immediately ſupply 
the intermediate proceſs by which an end is obtained; 
but it is ſtill the ſame. power acting in one inſtance 
with rapidity, and in the other proceeding with cool- 
neſs and circumſpection, by which both are conducted 
to the ſame period. This remark holds equally of 
every propoſition . whatever. Intuition, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from reaſon, is that power by which a mind 
is ſuppoſed to have before it, at one view, the whole 


ſeries of cauſes and effects, and in this ſenſe it can 


only be predicated of the Supreme Being, 


poſition 
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pokition: of ſight or feeling, as me othet 


without that of underſtanding. 0 nr ba 


Led in this manner at laſt into ite pro⸗ 
per train, imagination falls immediately 
to work, to copy ſuch draughts as have 
made upon it the moſt lively and forcible 


impreſſion. But imagination left to itſelf 


would form an imitation which however 

ſtriking, would rather preſent a Nm 

\blance of ſome ſcattered features. 
Deſinet in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne, 


thank that of a whole proportioned e 


by much leſs. a ſeries of theſe; reflecting mu- 


wal light upon each other, and ſtanding 


in the happieſt combination. This har- 
monious concurrence of objects diverſified - 


from each other, to produce” one effect on 
the mind, and the beauty of each object 
when viewed apart, ariſing from the light 
in which this is preſented to it, denomi- 


nates that power of perceiving the juſteſt 


attitudes, and the moſt delicate expreſſions 
which is known by the name of Taſte; 
and whoſe influence is peculiarly. conſpi- 


cuous in the delineation of external forms. 


wy this internal ſenſe . * philoſophers 
have 
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have denominated it) objects are perceived . 
immediately to bear à certain relation to 
each other, which even the ſuperior facul- 
ties of the mind; when conſidered apart, 
would have been diſqualified to trace; and 
in the ſphere of deſcriptive poetry it ei- 
ther adjuſts the illuſtrations with elegance 
and propriety to their correſponding ori- 
ginals when the work is going on; or it 
qualifies the reader, though perhaps unable 
himſelf to execute with correctneſs and | 
| maſtery, to judge with the utmoſt preci- 
ſion of this correſpondence, and to feel 
_ withiexquilite: ſenſibility the effect ane 
from it Thea objects of this quality, and | 
the powerscby; whoſe combination it is 
conſtituted, we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to 
detail at more length j its infſuence on 
this branch of the . 5 it . Juſt ſuffi- 
cient to have mentioned. non 
As it is therefore . that a deſ- 
"criptive Poet ſhould be capable of perceiv- 
ing remote connections, and of imitating 
beauties, of which few are qualified to take 
cognizance ſo the effect ariſing from the 
eg of, the reaſoning and inventive fa- 
| culty, 
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culty, will be as conſpituous dn: thisb av fl 
any here whatever. Thoſe morallabſar- 


made to grow out af a deſcriptidn os he 
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| where the mind, gratified but nat futigued, 


vations in partienlar, which are judiciouſſy 


ſoothes and delights the imagination con. 
vey inſtruction to the mind at che moſt 


favoutable moment; diſcover the writer's 
5 judgm dgment by the juſtneſs of the lradiſpoſi- 


tion, and the eonſiſtency they givè lid hit 


performance; his imagination hy the 


beauty of chat vehicle in which theſerare 


conveyed; and his taſte; by! an happpſclec- 


tion of the fitteſt words, ama tram cf 
ſentiment carried preciſely to? that point 


returns with pleafure to the prindipal-fub= 


 je&—Nor is it an inconſiderablenorαοh] 

mon ſhare of thoſe combined" qualitits by 
Which excellence in chis branch of 
is eonftituted. The wild, the ſublimie; und 
the magnificient in nature, indhente not, 
when painted in the richeſt and ft ap- | 


propriated colours, more grandeur of ima. 
1 2 and — of pereeptionf thai 
| the 


ſhe purpoſes which theſe; may be made to 
ſerde hy inſpiring great and exalted conn 
ceptionsſ of ;the; Author of nature; or hy 
raiſing the thoughts above little and tranſi 
tory; objects doi the contemplation. of ſuch 
8s; are noble and; eternal; thaſe laſt. df 
cover the compaſs of an enlightened un- 
derſtanding, operating in a ſphere at once 
dignified and comprehenlive. . Even in Hl % 
ſport and paſtime of fancy, when, the. ſi imp 
pleſt boauties of a ae deline- 
ated by, her pencil, and the fumpleſt occur 
pations are aſcribed to the inhabitants, 
ſhare af judgment much more conſiderabl 
than wr ere apt; to ſuppoſe is neceſſary to 
render, the images, ſentiments, and exe 
preſſion juſt ſuch as the, ſubject requir 
and an, exquiſite internal perception 1 4 
genpine beauty to diſtinguiſh elegance 
from ruſticity, . and to ſeparate a ſimple 
from a florid or inſipid imitation, 
II. From this detail of the intellectual | 
Powers as: combining to accompliſh thoſe- 
purpoſes, to which a juſt diſplay of ex- 
ternal nature may be rendered ſubſervient, 
| n us follow the mind in the more ab- 
Vor. I. X ſtracted 
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ſtracted contemplation of its own internal 
5 and obſerve the effects "that 
moſt naturally reſult from it. By con- 
ſidering in this manner the paſſions and 
affections of mankind in diſtinct points of 
view, we {hall comprehend moſt readily 
that union of the nobler faculties by which 
theſe are happily imitated,” and exhibit 
. triking e ee of es, and 
| ſentiments. * 92 
1. As the chicks mY ihe! Wis 925 
walk appearances at different ſeaſbus, and 
preſent to us aſpects extremely remote, if 
not ſeemingly incongrudus, upon many 
occaſions; the huma mind in the ſame 
manner, that great object of all our re- 
2 when guided at one time by rea» 
6n, diſturbed at another by paſſion, and 
driven at a third by a precipitate and irre- 
ſiſtible impulſe to ſome irrational conduct, 
receives expreſſions as diverſified in every 
reſpeect a as the former, and will make im- 
preſſions not leſs various and lively upon 
an attentive examination. Io effectuate 
by means of theſe the great purpoſe of 
i ee is equally-the ulti· 
mate 
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many ts e from the ſame 8 
ral principles variouſly . modified, 95 
| ſeeming. incongruity erplexeth him at 
| firſt, attempts, as the belt; method of er: era- 
dicating che moſt pernicious, to inveſtip ate 
the cauſe from which each derives its ori- 
Sin. by accompliſhing this ; purpoſe he fup- 
þoſeth juſtly that he will a at the ſame time 
diſcover the beſt means of pfocuring Hap- 
i els t 0 bichſelf, and of colamunicating 
9 25Bb 212 gba: eee 
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this ineſtimable benefit to Wankilh in be 


neral. Our philoſopher therefore engag 
eth from theſe motives in, 'the alen br 


trüth, and in conſequence of a kriowled; 


of the human mind, acquired by ,accurat 


; obſervation, and rendered com prehenſive 
from experience, becomes qualified to eſta- 


blih rules of conduct, and to fl lociety 


| by laws that indicate thorou gh. acquaint- 


ance with the human heart upon a folid, 
| permanent foundation. Here then 
we obſerve the origin of moral inveſtiga- 
tion. But b. What method ſhall theſe im- 

ortant ends be, bro ought about ? Should 


| we put this queſtion to our Philoſopher, 


he would undoubtedly reply; I conſi- 


w# 4 4 


« der man. as an Intelligent | and rational 


2101 TW! 


6 agent, whole judgment it is neceſſary to 


*% convince : by evidence before motives of 


« any kind can operate on his practice. 
« To his judgment therefore I appeal, and 
* having firſt detected the cauſes. of his 

t errors by a clear and accurate inveſti ga- 
3 tion; 2,1 endeavour to la before him 


4 ſuch rules of conduct as are adapted moſt 


4 properly | to remedy his defects, and to 


„ 


« aſcer- 


\ 


mm 2 

« aſcertain. to him the poſſeſſion of ſuch 
« objects as Promiſe him real and] on | 
« ent, felicity . *, - Of the accuracy of this | 
40 inveſtigation, and of. the importance of 
10 thoſe motives by which new principles | 
6 are enforced; of theſe circumſtances rea- 
40 ſon muſt. finally decide; and I, have no 
6 other, merit than that of. preſenting o 
« this. power, duch conſideration as may 
66 determine i its choice: to the greateſt ON] 
« tage,” —Such would be the language of 
our philoſopher. on this. ſubje&,—Let us us 
next attend.to the praice of the poet, act: 
ing in the higher ſpheres of his profeſſion. 
FRA: (pe, enen Burpoſ: jo he fry 
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of rene nden . e 

17 be that philoſophy is ſaid to perform the wonde 
which Habe Been afcribed to it. The ſtory of Socra- 
2 welt known: Cicero gives us another example of 
if not a {till more ſttiking one. Stil- 

em Meg 1 15 hiloſophum acutum ſanẽ hominem 

& pom batum 1 Une te n accepimus. Hunc ſcri- 
bunt ipſius familiares & ebrioſum & mulieroſum fu- 
ilſe, neque hoc ſcribunt vituperantes ſed. potius ad lau- 
dem; vitioſam e enim naturam ab eo fic edomitam & 
compreſſam eſſe doctrina ut nemo unquam vinolentum 
illum, nemo iÞ eo libidinis — — viderit.“ Cicer, 

'4&Fato; * * „ 


x 3 mer, 


ya 


the dangerous copſequences of In 


bably 1 greater Arepgth Gab 1 e of 


vice by that . fr ebecdl upon 


I : © 2 n 5 * 
yio Philofiphical ond CH 
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mer, but 8 ig en er , Sealed xg . 
a 5 it ” extremely 0 ale 


He likewiſe, ye, hal 1 ſuppoſe, Site | 


g's a; ging 


the paſſions, and As his 0 own hay 2 3 5 
former, he” will be ſtruck” more orci ly 
with the neceſſity of reſtraining! theſe? with- 
in p proper limits. * He falls to Work there. 
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ck with this preat end kept cc Fr Rantly i in 


18 eye; and having ing obſerved! He > Ge 
in. which the” paſſions pekte ö the chal 
raters of mankind, he "throws "off ſuch 


reſetnblances by lively" and Rilkfüg intl 


tions” as tend to Fender Artüdus conduct 
che object e euere and vicious prac- 
ties, of deteſtation. For” his | 
either ſhows the Peinsed tenlleney hey. 7" of 


characters the moſt dighified and exalted; 
or he | points, out, the excUlence bf. Vir u 


* Ou __ Neun bes ah ec e 
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by the luſtre it ſheds, on perſons diſtin- 
guiſlied by no ſuperiority of intellectual 
powers: he holds up a faithful mirror to 
mankind in general -; and by; preſenting 
examples which all are qualified to contem- 
plate with impartiality; corrects the bad 
conſequences of that ſelf· love which com» 
— renders us partial to ourſelves. : 

Our poetical inſtructor attends likewiſe 
in this ſublime ſphere of his profeſſion, to 
ſuch ſtrokes as make the moſt immediate 
and laſting impreſſion on the heart. Theſe 
he judiciouſly contrives to preſa with irre · 
ſiſtible energy, and to ęxeite the emotions 
ariſing from: all by varying the circum+ 
ſtances in a natural and happy manter from 
diſtreſs to e re ene rae 


8 8 th 
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effectuating its end by the ſimple medium 


time ſoothing the imagination, inſtructing 
che judgment, and mending che lieart, 
Such a proceſs of obſervation as this pro- 
5550 gave. nile to the drama and epo- 


01 L $491k lis Goifive will Wn) 


| ot FOIA nothing will ſtrike a:!dif- 


cerning reader more forcibly than: thd ara» 


: rious- operation of the intellectual Namen 


attempting to accompliſh one purpoſe) in 


die different ſpheres of their exerciſe. He 


ill obſerve the underſtanding, in one caſe, 


ef proof and inveſtigation; in thꝭ other 
he will trace judgment, in that armnge- 
ment of incidents which renders. Aheſo 


adapted happily to produce a certain ꝓut- 


pole; imagination, in their orig imaleinven- 
tion, and in the glowing imagery which 
gives them colour and ex preſſion; diſcern- 
ment he will. perceiwe in thoſe maſterly 
ſtrokes by which the ſhades of a character 
fe happily titted with its De 4 


33 


in that, pathqs 0 — = — | 
e che heart appears to have dictated, 
ig 3 1 247720 
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end- by Which the heart of the reader is 


40: Ne: 328 ds ESTI TTY 
— The drama and the xpopea contemplaty 
ed in this manner, as ariſing from the 
combination of all the intellectual powers, 
making ſeparately the moſt ſtrenuous, ex- 
ettioni willappear (the former particulat- 
Jy) to have called theſe into action with an 
energy proportioned to the ſtrength and 
variety of thoſe manners from which an 
example is to be formed, As theſe laſt 
therefore varied confiderably in the more 
culti vated peripds of ſociety from the uni 
form ſimplicity of its earlieſt ages, che 
dramatic poets diſcovered n doubt 
ledge of _ nature, en ink ight 
into the motives by, which the heart is ac- 
tuated, who to the original imperfections 
ſuperadded a picture of the faſhionable. 
vices and folbles of mankind; than he who 
conſidered! man when his manners were 
fimple and uniform, engaged in a lefy in- 
Tent, ad: bene ene SEW. ind; by 
2. Of che -firſt inventors of 1 
ne go. little Wirk any certainty, nor i is 
this 


25 F e. 08 
11 


this a matter of any great conſequende, 8 
Eſchylus, the great reformer of this branch 
of poetry, found it in a ſtate of imper- 
fection, which clearly ſhewod that in the 
preceding ages 'civilization had made but 
very little progreſs Mariners t that 
time were ſtrong; but uniform; and: us the 
wants of men were comparatively few, 
their virtues or vices lay open to detection. 
That it required he wever both addreſs and 
diſcernment, in every ſenſe of that word; to 
ſtrike off an exact Imitation of thoſe qua 
lities will be acknowledged without diffi- 


men The paſſions! of terror, anger, 
Jagt 1 TOGIVE boreal 3 PP and 


© PS 


wulaatrth Ie Enit grove ing 17 
chr & plauſtris vexiſſe poemata heſpis 
Qu canerent, agerentque perunQi elbe ora. 

Poſt hune perſoney palleeque repertor honeſtaa 
80 ele & modicis ji pulpita tignis, 5 

| Et d ocuit ue i, nitique hurno.. 

aan Mnf Wt Ire e Are. For 

2754” The great ancient eritie appears to have rather 

xefined,too much, on his ſubject when, he ſays that 


s tragedy exhibits, an imitation not of men in gen 
© but of their actions; of che life for inſtauce of fore 


5 atid of ſuch objects as conſtitute happi- 
40 

neſs or miſery: that happineſs eonſiſts aclion; 
nd th NC. — ba e er, yet 
444 66 it | 


Obſervations en Compoſition: Jig 
and revenge, though'theſe may be detect 
ed with greater facility, and perhaps pour 
| trayed in all their appearances with lefs 
dificuky than ſuch as are concealed behind 
rhe"tntſque of hypocriſy, or are contracted 
by an intercourſe witli the diſſolute "and 
tuxurious part of mankind; yet When 
eonſidered as exerted in particular eireum- 
ſtanees, or combined with certain qualities 
either intellectual or moral, cannot be 
painted as appropriated to characters With 
out a kbowledge of the human heart ab. 


guing at the abe time diſcernment and 
experience. it +: Fro 287 05 vi ape lar | 


Hiſtory SET? relates not any change 
ſo remarkable in the coutſe of a few years 
as that which appears to have: been | 


<< it is fromm theſe laſt that we decide of man ab happy 
* 2 . — A = is 48> — — 
dited in tragedy; that therefore r 

de this kind . ſubGſt without © e 
6 without an imitation of manners.“ See ihe Elb ch. 
of his Poetics.— This is mere metaphyſical refine- 
ment. —lt is certainly not true, that we judge of men 
as happy or miſerable only from their ations; theſe 
difcover to us in genera rather what r men ought ta be, 
than what 56h really: are. "Their manners upon partt- | 
Kube accaſi iöns, exhibit 2 2 mbiel ürer tell, 45 it is the 
e ebe to take of th? 3) 


28 wrought 


| qa; 8 manners of the Atheni- 

ans, betwixt the time of _Elchylus,and 
that of his ſucceſſor Sophoeles,.. who,came 
only about thirty years behind him, This 
laſt poet found his country men mi- 
nent bor cheir paliteneſd, learning, ele- 
gancę, and urbanity, of which they con- 
tinued for ſo many ages to {ct mankind a 
pattern. The, tags, whoſe reformation 
kept pace with. refinement of manners in 
every. other reſpect, had now received great 
improvement, not only from the dreſs and 
pranunciation of che actors, as regulated 
properly to the characters which each Was 
to exhibit, but principally from the change 

malle upon the chorus; Which had former. 
dy conſiſted of a promiſouous ctoud, whoſe 
appearance frightened the ſpectators in- 
ſtead of produeing entertainment; and 
whole! e a 00 b . {PAY ible 
confulion *, « oh 2 


— we 4 4 . f A 
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5 FT was wholly, pe r the ch grus, .The lor. 
enki The the 1 1 98 and inbpid 
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of this rion, as 
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as tat of Atllens, there arofe it corife. 


dee of the fields fücceffivyely opened to 
ererF/ paffton of! the kubrair mind, 4 W 


actor, but wy difproportiori Ain eontnued to be f- 
markable. accident one oh a brought about a refor- 
Tad id the ont öf tre Eumenides, che 


barbardùs dreſſes ——— conſiſted of fiſty 


rſons,; fri the women, with child int 

bes 20d e eden 6 W Bens "Etch e = 
fore, by conttactint the number bf peu employed 
in u, and ar ney proportivnably-to the 

dons frage Dine lernen, 
nners' and action as we fee, it at preſent. To this 
Change introduced — her Redra lib 
others with 8 . 
grum, 1 he for he effectuated by erecting a 
N the ackots of of a cart, 10 ad formerly both 
- ertiplayedsiths latter; by dloathing chem in the maſſſue, 
tlie hugin andthe! long, robez-and the laſt,” (by, 
pe de of all his alterations) by * his 
paſs behind the ſcenes, inſtead of being per- 
0 45 in fight of the audience. It is on theſe accounts 
principally that he is ſo much celebrated by the an- 


Lignts WI Hor, ubi ſup. Phil, in Vit. Apollon, lib. 


Br 9585 8 hy. ap. Stanleium, &c. In this re- 
. ede therefore Sophocles' and Euripides found 
ith tre; 90 when we conſider that theſe men 


Leg the theme lyes great. natural, abilities, and found 72 
athe manner 10 the Athenian people improved to the | 


utmoſt, we ſhall ceaſe to wonder that their compaſition 


appears ſo much more correct and ONLY than ae 
ol their predeceſſors: Fa 
riety 


—— — : ——p—H— ———ʒ 


*. 


2s Philfophice! and Criticak, 


riety, of characters calculated peculiarly to 
Biff. Exerciſe, $0, the invention of the dra 
PURI! and from the dread of his xi 
Vals, the —— of his ſubjeQs, and the 
exquiſite taſte of his hearers, attentive to 
the ſlighteſt "deviation from nature and 
propriety, that correctneſs of Compolitici 
took place, which indicates à judgment 
matured by exerciſe, and maintaining its 
2 -Eminence - over. the Other faculties. 
Thus in comic repreſentation, it became 
Exceedingly difficult either to develope 
real vices ſhaded by a veil of the deepeſt | 
Hypocriſy, or to fix upon thoſe little flaws 
in characters of diſtinguiſhed eminence, 
which render an imitation ſo happily na- 
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„ The diviſion of a} among che zee 
7 old, the middle, and. the new ſpecies e- 
W 1 to be inſiſted on here at 2 0 fegt. 
' the firſt, criminal of tidiculous lap _ lr 
painted 5 in the ſtrongeſt colours, but the name of . 
man was publicly mentloned, and an U r l 
[fixed upon his character. 
87 * erat digtius deleribi, quod maln, ai for 
| "Qu6d 
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1 pom” = n the poet 


ſubjacts continued at every period of ſo⸗ 


\ Fore 4 95 | 3 Aae oit9b + 4 O7 e 


0 tor ee 
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Ia tlie middle cbmedy, whith took place when the A- 


thenian ſtate drew nearer to an oligarchy, this licence 
was curbed, and the 5 poet t allowed io 5 xpoſe the actions, 


but Pur fabia to name the perbn, The faſt ſpecies of co- 
medy, without regard to individuals farther khan as 
theſe may be delineated by the deſcription of particular 
virtues or vices, wholly, of ſuch reprefentations 
26 exhibit 1 jut picture of Human life. It muſt be con- 
feſſed that ſuch pieces of the celebrated Ariſtopbanes 
as have reached the prefent' times, are for the molt part 
of the firſt] mentioned ſpecies. This poet however 
muſt be allowed to have performed a taſk which does 
honour to his diſcernment, whatever diſcredit It may 
reflect upon him in other reſpects, when he expoſed 
the divine Socrates 28 an ett of ridicule to the mul- 
titude, and gave mankind à conſpieuqus evidence that 
any character, how exalted ſoever, may be placed in; a 
ridiculous point of view, when tlie lighteſt flaw, of even 
virtuous indignation carried to an extreme, is expoſe 
by a man endowed with this dangerous talent, 
there was any circumſtance exceptionable i in the con- 
duct of Socrates, it appeats to have been his being tos 
explicit on the fubjeCt of religion, (the moſt dangerous 
of all topics)” and inſtilling prejudices againſt that of 
his country into the minds of his pupils, before he had 
ſubſtituted ſuch principles in its room, as might coun. 
terballance'the bad confequerices arifing from this pro- 
| ceeding. 


Fameſue, gu ley ery "40 floß Hat. lib. * 5 7. 
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' foaring perpetually here in the region of 


che ſublime and pathetic, finds characters 
faited to his deſign among the great and 
unhappy of alt ages. But here Hkewiſe it 


became neceſſary, that he old ' erer 


moxe cloſely than formerly to the unity of 
his ned 0 pls agree nh A of his charac- 
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ceeding,. "Heh had 7 fanewhat f 100 ran ab- 
ſented. himſelf from the theatre when the comedies of 
that author were repreſented, which was a neglect on | 
to be overlooked, . See Rhymer's View of Fro edy, 

and Zlian's Various Hiſtory, b. ii. c 13, O this 
circumſtance i in the K of this great philoſopher, | 
Ariſtopbanes, animated by the motive, we haye ſuggell 
ed, took immediate advantage. He intends to repre+ 
ſent his eloquence as dangerous, ; and calculated to pro- 


duce the moſt pernicious effect. © He feigns there · 
1 « fore that a countryman involved in debt ſent bis fon 


to Socrates's ſchool that be might learn to cheat his 
ce creditors. This young fellow is __— well inſtructed 


| 40 the philoſopher, that he goes home, beats bis fa 


er, and then proves that he had afteg. very proper- 
6 7175 by The — propoſed here is perfectly obvious, 
But d is principally our preſent buſineſs to obſerve, 


| that thorough knowledge of human nature, which way 


neceſſary to make Ariſtophanes ſucceed i in his deſign, 
and that ſhare of penetration which is neceſſary to make 
an author diſcern amidſt fo. many excellencies as might 
overpower an ordinary mind, that little ſpeck by 
which all may be obſcured, and the ends: defeated to 
ur theſe might otherwiſe be rendered ſubſervient. 


ters, 


1 
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ters; and to the ſtrain of nnn 
as preferying a juſt medium betwixt bom- 
baſt and,meanneſs, a ſtyle equally remote 
from the ſtiffneſs of pedantrys and the rant 
of declamatiag. eee 
Upon the whole, eee . con- 
bdered. with; regard to the faculties of the 
mind, requires principally the poet to be 0 
poſſeſſed of that diſcernment which we have 
ſhown to conſiſt of the union of. i imagina- 
tion and judgment, and which requires 
| the perpetual, and almoſt equal operation 
of both. Ihe former of theſe powers is 
required rather to be ſtrong and perſpica- 
cious in this branch of compoſition than 
florid and luxuriant, becauſe it is the buſi- 
neſs of the dramatic poet to repreſent man 
as a creature whom paſſion, inclination, 
and appetite often directs in the conduct 
of life; and paſſion never expreſſeth its 
W in * and metaphor *: the 
e Wo: d leer 4 


S L 


Some Gs. writers mn indeed e. a me» 
| thod of+.reconciling theſe circumſtances, and of mak» 
ing their heroes rave in the flowing ſtyle of rhetoric. 
How far they have followed nature in this conduct 
their readers muſt be leſt to determine. The ancients 
Vor. I. C 


322 — Philoſophical ad Criricu 
latter ought to poſſeſs the two qualities of 
 eomprehenſion-and preciſion, -that-it may 

at the ſame time regulate the Plan, adjuſt 
the incidents to the characters, and direct 


with ſuch exquiſite propriety the time of 
throwing in thoſe ſtrokes which penetrate 
the heart as to render the whole piece emi- 
nently beautiful, and as nearly as poſſible 
EY in its A + 5 WANG os gre of 
| execut- 
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certainly licks both jodged and aA | in a very diffe- 
rent manner. The Oedipus of Sophocles, upon the 
diſcovery of his guilt, Exprefſeth his deſpair in the 
fimpleſt, but at me lame time in the 2 ſignificant 
words. | 
- Is, ve va wane 5 bh 

N Ow; TeXturavey ot 3 vo, „ Ke. 
He recalls to his memory the places in which he bad 
been educated, and ry W contributes t to 
ns his milbry. 

1% Krfargury ri e ν⁰ð 8 

Q Hezuvst, aal Kogube,. xa 75 W 

_Noyw Wakes dwjpal* oog aps jr . 
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thoroughly 3 with the human heart, _ 
particularly in this uncommon faculty of throwi 
| W — | 
ſion, 
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executing with maſtery a performanee of 
this kind, muſt poſſeſs likewiſe that exqui - 
ſite feeling either of pleaſure or pain, 
which renders Sin author not eee 
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fads rather that verſes e e 
which every reader muſt be affected, becauſe the prin- | 
eiples here wrought upon are common to all. The o 
following verſes ebntain the moſt ſtriking examples of 
this kind I remember ever to have met with, Oedi · 
pus, refleting on the ſtupendous ſeries of events by 
which he had been plunged in the blackeſt eg 
exchins in the agony of his thought _ ; 
| NN aunty poets Gα Nee | 
N ho T@vrey SE Na aatidngers.  ,, | | 
i anus, wardas aypn Ni, Kc. % 2 
wo this ſcene” his mind reeolls” with horror, and 
breaking from the thought, he en tag into an- 


nihilation. 
Qrot raxic Wpog Sewn * . Tov 
-— Kaawbar' n enn » 1 Saag WET» 
 Expuar' wha, unter neo} i, &C. + 
"Nature herſelf ſpeaks in all this, and it cannot be pe- 
ruſed without emotion. Yet the expreſſion is perfect - 
ly ſimple. The poet had judgment enough to diſcern 
that ornament here would have been equally uſcleſs 
and diſguſting. Oedi pus talks the language of a man | 
overwhelmed with deſpair. He is hurried by the re- . 
membrane of his crimes, which are expreſſed ii very 
few words, to the deſire of inſtant death. This ſtroke | 
is introduced juſt at the proper ſeaſon, and from: this * 
— =: | 
Ng ſent 


ſent at every ſcene, but deeply intereſted 
in every tranſaction; and in proportion 
to the ſtrength or weakneſs of that ſenſi- 
bility in the author, will be that eager 
appetite, cloſs attention, or cool indiffe- 
rence with which the reader: "ob! diſcern= 
ment will peruſe his work. | 
3. From the preceding Mentions on 


the intellectual powers, as variouſly diſ- 


played i in dramatic compoſition, we ſhall 
de enabled to point out with greater faci- 
lity that union of theſe which gives riſe to 
the more complex ſpecies of the epopœa. 
Conſidered merely as a branch of Compo- 
ſition, authors have differed very, much in 
their ſentiments of dramatic and epic 
poetry; and a preat judge of eminence in 
both has pronounced a deciſion i in fayour 
0 che former . His s ſentiments on this 
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Le poeme epique (ſays an ingenious critic) eſt ce 
qu''il'y a de plus grand & de plus noble dans la poeſie. 
C'eſt Vouvrage le plus accompli de Veſprit humain.— 
II (poete heroique) faut de grandes i images, & un eſ⸗ 
prit encore plus grand pour les former. Enfin il faut 
un jugement fi ſolide, un diſcernement ſi exquis, une 
ſi Oy connoiffance de * "IR dans laquelle on 
ecrit z 
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ſubject fall not particularly under our pre- 
ſent examination. It is neceſſary only to 
obſerve on this' ſubject, that whatever ad- 
vantages tragedy derives from the perfec- 
tion of its plan, as relating to one event “, 
from the ſhortneſs of its action, as calcu- 
lated to arreſt attention more forcibly than 
the diffuſive and various tranſactions re- 
corded by the epic poet 7; from the ſim - 
plieity of its fable, as admitting of no epi- 
ſodes . and finally,” from the external 
machinery of the theatre: the muſic, elo- 
cution, and geſticulation with Which its 
nas 1s accompanied $3 7. due, 

ed 
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Jonde, une etendue de capaeite ſi.vaſte. que les ſiecles 
entlers u peine peuvent produire un genie capable Gun 
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ed ſimply as indicating a certain combina- 

tion of intellectual faculties, and requiring 

theſe to be exerted either with compara- 
| tive ſtrength or variety; epie Poetry has 
in theſe reſpects the advantages of this, and 

indeed of every ſpecies of compoſition 
whatſoever *, This truth will be render - 

ed more obvious from. the erf con- 

ſiderations. 

1. We We aud. her the nit 
diſtinguiſhing ingredient of genius, the 

rather ſtrength and perſpicacity than rich- 
neſs and luxuriance, becauſe it admits not 
in any eminent degree of thoſe glowing 
colours which are natural ny and. "Tuccels» 


„ 


7 TW METPQ irs ety nas ons Hin ęor likes 
rm flouchenn, nat im eh ius, IT # Tas qu T | 
ral 2g IFATA. I. 

La preſence de la divinits & le foin; qu une necauſe 
ſi auguſte doit prendre de Taction, oblige le poete a 
faire que cette action ſoit grande, iniportame, & con- 
duit par des princes, & par des rois · Elle oblige qui 
de penſer & de parler d une maniere relevee au deſſus 
du commun des hommes, & qui egale en quelque 

ſorte les perſonnes divines qu'il:introduit. C'eſt a quoi 
ſert le langage poetique & figure & la majeſte du vets 
W Boſſu du a Uv. i. p. 19- 


fully 
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fully employed to render narration ani- 
mated; or to diſplay in the happieſt atti- 
tudes the various objects of external na- 
ture. Eloquence in the ſame manner 
(which derives its origin from a ſimilar 
combination of the powers of the mind) 
confines this power principally to the in- 
vention of topics of perſuaſion, and to the 
office of conveying theſe with pathos and 
energy. to the heart. Philoſophy and hiſ- 
.tory exclude its incidents; but epic poetry 
affords; the, maſt unlimited range to this 
faculty in whatever point of view its exer- 
tions may be ſurveyed. Thus as the pa- 
rent of pictureſque and beautiful imagery, 
the whole compaſs of objects, whether of 
nature or of art, that fall within the ſphere 
of human inveſtigation lie promiſcuouſly 
open io its uſe... As the poet yaries his 
ſcenery in the courſe of his narration; as 
by ſhowing his principal perſonages in va- 
rious lights he excites alternately in the 

minds of his readers admiration, terror, 
pity, indignation, or | diſtreſs; he may 
heighten every ſucceſſive proſpect by ſig- 
e and illuſtrations, and 
| 14 obtain 
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obtain by theſe means every: purpoſe to 
which the poetic art in the trueſt ſenſe of 
that epithet can be rendered ſubſervient. 
Theſe advantages the epie poet defives 
from carrying on an uniform narration 
of events, inſtead of aſſuming always, 
like the dramatic writer, the ſtyle of con- 
verſation, which (as we have already ſeen) 
contracts the range of imagination, and 
preſents to it a leſs diverſiſied ſefies of ob- 
jects. Here too the bard has an” advan- 
tage over the hiſtorian, even in his own 
ſphere: of narration, becauſe the latter i is 
confined to the ſimple detail of facts, on 
vrhich it is neither neceſſary nor proper 
that he ſhould frequently throw the glow- 
ng colours of the faculty we are contem= 
plating z whereas in the work of the for- 
mer theſe are eoulidered-4 as Smpry naman 
Feet 75 15, 5 IHE 
2. When we again inks! a view of ima- 
A gination as inventing an endleſs variety 
of new and ſurpriſing incidents, the epic 
poet is here likewiſe eminently diſtinguiſi- 
ed by the uſes he may make of this faculty 
| above all other writers whatever: : while 
| an 
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an author is confined by the rules of the 
drama to a ſhort ſpace of time, and to in- 
cidents, however ſurpriſing, yet tending 
without the leaſt digreffive circumſtance to 
bring on the principal | cataſtrophe; here, 
on the contrary, every figure of this mi- 
niature appears extended to its full pro- 
portion. The greatneſs of the action ren- 
ders a conſiderable length of time neceſ- 
ſary to complete the deſign; and in the 
conduct of the fable, every event within 
the verge of poetic probability may with 
propriety be introduced. Unanimity and 
diſcord,” wiſdom and folly, ſtrength and 
weakneſs, anger and friendſhip, war and 

love, theſe with all the paſſions of human 

nature, wrought into characters, and diſ- 
played alternately in a ſeries of events 
conſtantly diverſified, attract the attention 
of the reader as powerfully, and render 
him almoſt as deeply intereſted as if every 
part of the buſineſs was really his own, 


and his happineſs or miſery was connected 
with the event. 


Add to all this the beauty of thoſe in- 
van * which relieve the mind 
| of 
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of the reader ſo agreeably, after having fol- 
lowed out for ſome time the principal bran- 
ches of the fable; and the rich and various 
machinery which fancy is here at liberty 
to contrive with the utmaſt licence, and 
to paint in the moſt animated colours; and 
with theſe advantages in its:favour, there 
is perhaps no other ſphere whatever in 
which imagination may diſplay its powor 
of inventing incidents in an equal degree. 
This advantage is indeed univerſally al- 
lowed to epic poetry, even by thoſe who 
conſider the dramatic as upon the whole a 
more perfect ſpecies af Compaſition #, and 
it is therefore . to _ on. it 
any longer. 1 
Thaoſe ſentimental "OW eewile, 
which in eee rr of their novelty. * 


Thus Ariſtode, ; in a , paſſage quoted above, — 
know ledges that the plan of an epic poem is more com- 
plex than that of the drama, and that ſeveral tragedies 
might be made of one. It is ſomewhat odd that our 
great critic ſhould adduce this circumſtance i in proof of 
the excellence of dramatic above epic poetry, as the 
complex nature of the fable in the latter natufallj calls 
into exerciſe the intellectual powers in more various 


combinations, and when properly Nene diſcovers 
tote aaa ol 15. HD 
peculiar 
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peculiar delicacy are ſuppoſed to derive 
their origin from the power of invention, 
may here be introduced with the greateſt 
propriety. Accordingly in the ſtandards of 
the epopœa the moſt delicate expreſſions 
of parentaltenderneſs &, of filial gratitude , 
of inviolable friendſhip}, and of conjugal 
Felicity, are every where to be met with. 
Thoſe moral reflections on human life, 
Which tend to ſoften and mend the human 
heart, are eloathed in ſuch ſtriking colours 
as: to make a laſting impreſſion on the me- 
mory{[; and the events perpetually vary- 
ing, pour upon a contemplative mind a 
8 of ſuch. inſtructive ee be bee . as 
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render this work when properly conducted 
not leſs uſeful than entertaining. 

3. Of imagination, as employed in the 
invention of human characters, fo much 
hath been ſaid that it would be ſuperflous 


to inſiſt on this branch of the ſubject at 


any length. It muſt however be acknow- 
ledged that the mythology of the ancients 


gave advantages to the epic bard. in 'draw- 
ing the characters of his celgſtial perſonages, 


of which he is in a great meaſure deprived 
by that more perfect ſyſtem of revealed re- 
ligion, whoſe laws permit not imagina- 
tion to blend oppoſite qualities together 
in ſuch a manner as to form pictureſque 
and original repreſentations. Homer ap- 
pears to have availed himſelf of all the be- 


nefits derived from the religion of his 
country: and by an happy intermixture 


of the qualites of the divine with the frail- 
ties of the human nature, has rendered 


his deities by far the moſt beautiful and 
W N of 8 fable * By 


| theſe 


—_—_—_ 2. 


„Our incomparable Milton has For a « of all 


3 others beſt caleulated to ſupphy the delect ariſing neceſ- 


1990721 ſarily 
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theſe means he poſſeſſeth the peculiar ad- 
vantage of painting many original charac- 
ters without violating the rules of poetic 
probability. This benefit aroſe from the 
practice of the ancient poets, who (as no 
ſyſtem of revelation took place) were left 
at liberty to invent ſuch a plan as imagi- 
nation preſented at random; and ſucceed- | 
ing bards, provided they did not over- 
throw the ſyſtem of their predeceſſors, 
might employ their divinities in ſuch ac- 
tions as diſplayed in their full, extent that 
union 'of diverſified qualities which fancy 
had aſſigned them. In order to render 
this repreſentation complete, as an imi- 
tation of characters, the gentler and more 


AM 


ſarily here from the nature of our religion. His devils 
however, give by no means that inchanting variety 
to the Paradiſe Loſt, which the heathen deities give to 
the works of Homer and Virgil. Theſe laſt blend 
promiſcuouſly the virtues, the weakneſſes, and even 
the vices of human nature in the character of their di- 
vinitiesz whereas Milton, in painting his celeſtial com- 
batants, was confined to the firſt ; in deſcribing their ad- 
verſaries, to the laſt mentioned qualities, but was no- 
where at liberty to unite both, in ſuch a manner as 
forms that imitation which ann human mind delights to 
contemplate. 


amiable 
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| amiable female qualities are blended even 
with the foibles and weakneſſes of that ſex 
among the goddeſſes, who. act a princi- 
pal part 1 in the work. Thus, as the ſcene 
varies to heaven, earth, or hell, whoſe 
powers are all intereſted in the cataſtrophe, 
attention is kept always upon the ſtreteh 
by contemplating objects perpetually di- 
verſified, and the ſubject admits by: theſe 
means an extent and compaſs of invention 
ſuperior in every reſpect to that which is 
diſplayed in any other branch of the art. 
2. While the imagination thus has ſcope 
in the epopœa to diſplay all its exuberance 
and verſatility, a ſphere equally extenſive is 
opened to the underſtanding which is re- 
quired to operate as univerſally, and with 
an energy proportioned to the former. 
This truth will be rendered ſufficiently 
obvious, if we obſerve, that the preſerva- 
tion of the unities in the epic fable, the 
adjuſtment of its parts to each other in 
ſuch a manner as to form upon the whole | 
a proportioned as well as diverſified ſeries 
of objects; its incidents judiciouſly adapt- 
ed to excite, but never to fatigue atten- 
| tion; 
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tion; and its epiſodes conſidered as con- 
nected with the ultimate aim of the work, 
and interwoven in ſuch a manner as to ſet 
off the principal figures to the greateſt ad- 
vantage; theſe are ends effential to the 
very exiſtence of this high ſpecies of com- 
poſition, and it muſt be immediately ob- 
vious that each is acquired by ſome exer- 
tion of the underftanding. | 
Judgment therefore 1s here roquieid to 
be at the ſame time fedulous and unem- 
barraſſed; elear and comprehenſive: ſe- 
dulous, becauſe the eloſeſt attention is ne- 
ceſſary to give every member of the work 
its due proportion and conſiſtence; unem- 
baraſſed, that amidſt the diverſity of mate- 
rials, the mind may fele& with eaſe ſuch 
upon occaſion as are fitted juſtly to its 
purpoſe ; clear, that every character may 
be-uniformly diſcriminated, and that every 
illuſtration may correſpond to its object; 
and comprehenſive, that it may be equal 
to purpoſes ſo widely different, and effec- 
tuate each with the ſame maſtery and cor 
rectneſs. An artiſt who follows out 
ae plan with adequate ability ahr 


5 | claims 
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claims our eſteem and approbation ; but 
we beſtow a much larger ſhare of both on 
him who brings grace and proportion out 


of an exhauſtleſs variety of materials; who 


ſhapes into form, a figure conſiſting of 
the moſt complicated ingredients, and with 
a ſagacity attentive to the minuteſt cir- 
cumſtance, renders every movement ſub- 
ſervient to che ultimate Purpoſe of his 
work. 

As judgment therefore. may xliſulay: its 
extent and comprehenſion in the external 
machinery and mechaniſm of the epopœa, 


ſo it may diſcover true philoſophical pre- 


ciſion in the diſcuſſion of thoſe queſtions, 
whether moral or political, that take their 


_ rife from the characters, events, and tranſ- 


actions of the work. Arguments will here 
be ſtated and enforced, objections will be 
propoſed and refuted, expedients ſuited to 
the manners of the perſons, and calculat- 


ed to ſhew the points in which theſe laſt 


are diſcriminated will be fixed upon as the 
detail becomes complex and intereſting ; 
and doctrines of. the moſt extenſive utility, 
with regard to the conduct of life, may be 
| either 
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either formally unfolded, be ornamented 
with imagery, or be inculcated as the mo- 
rals of ſome beautiful allegories, as time 


and cireumftances require theſe to be treats 


ed; It Was undoubtedly in conſequence 
of his having taken this enlarged view of 
epic poetry, as affording; exerciſe to the 
underſtandifg, that the eloquent and judi- 
cious Roman poet pronounceth Homer to 
have excelled the moſt diſtinguiſhed Phi- 
loſophers, even in their on ſphere: 


| Trojani belli ſeriptorem — — ) refegi + — / 
"” quid fit pen yo yy quid oy 
quid non; 
| ran & melius Cari, et kin docet. 
N Ri 
A abe a appropriated eulogiuni, not 
leſs honourable to the judgment of the cri- 
tic who could apply, than to the 1 of 
the poet who eould deſerve it. 
3. Diſcernment of the thoſt exquiſits 
kind, as reſulting from the union of the 
ſuperior faculties the epic poet may evinte 
likewiſe in the higheſt degree, by varying 
the expreſſion of one quality accotding to 
Vor. I. ; Z : - the 
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the combination in which it is placed“; 
by obſerving the inſtant at which the mind 
is ſuſceptible of almoſt any impreſſion; and 
beyond all other indications, by throwing 
out thoſe little ſtrokes of nature, imper- 
ceptible to a ſuperficial eye, which com- 
mand the immediate acknowledgment of 
a feeling m__ not ws N e but * 
tears. | 

III. The two 5 higher Cores of fable (the 
dramatic and epic) we have now conſider- 
ed particularly, as indicating a certain 
union of the intellectual powers, and we 
have endeavoured to point out, not only 
the general offices appropriated to theſe in 
the departments above mentioned, but the 
peculiar qualities by which each may be 
_ diftinguiſhed, Before we. conelude our 
obſervations on this branch of the ſubject, 
it may be proper to examine with-the ſame 
view to the faculties of the mind, ſome 
kinds of fable, inferior indeed to the for- 
mer with regard to the variety of talents 
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required for their production, but demand- 
ing an high degree of ſuch as are indiſpenſ- 
ably neceſſary for this purpoſe, and giv- 
ing occaſion: to diſplay no inconſiderable 
proportion of all, | 

Among. the writers who excel in this 
claſs, the firſt rank will undoubtedly. be 
aſſigned to thoſe who have attempted to 
follow out the wanderings of the human 
heart, and to delineate the firſt impreſſions 
made upon a ſuſceptible mind by intereſt- 
ing objects, as well as the manner in which 
it feels when inſenſibly familiarized to 
their appearance. Ani author who is ca- 
pable of exhibiting with propriety a_cha- 
racter of this kind, who adapts circum- 
ſtances to the affections which he propoſ= 
eth to excite, and paints theſe ſo happily 
when excited, as to imitate nature in her moſt 
delicate ſignatures, poſſeſſeth an high 
ſhare of philoſophical excellence, and ſhows 
that exquilite ſenſibility as exiſting in his 
own mind, which he pourtrays fo Juflly 
in that of another. Here indeed the ima» 
gination diſplays no ſublimity, or exube- 
rance, as the charaQters are not of that 
| Es Za exalted 
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exalted caft which require theſe to be exerts 
ed: but that inſtantaneous perception of 


certain attitudes, which diſcernment ulti- 
mately derives from imagination, that 


correſpondence of which every man is ſen- 


_ ible” betwixt the action and the feeling 
giving riſe to it in one heart, and excited 


| by it in another; theſe circumſtances deno- 


minate taſte in the moſt eminent degree, 


and that deep infight into ümän nature, 


which experience may indeed nee n 
cannot poſſibly confer, Leber gat 
In this kind of fable Merhehur, FI 
billon, and we may add, our late ingeni- 
ous countryman Sterne, in his Sentimental 
Journey, | excel all other writers whatever, 
and their excellence (diſplayetl in one 


ſphere only] is altogethe pectar and ini- 


mitable. The Marianne of the firſt men- 
tioned author is a character thiily exquiſite 
in its kind, in which however, unlefs the 
reader feels the fentiments thettiſelves, it 
is impoſſible to adduce examples. "A heart 
fluttering alternately with love and vanity, 
touched with the lighteſt trifles, burſting 
wich baff ion, melting with tenderneſs, 


actuated 


F4 
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aQuated by. impreſſions. purely feminine, 
and having the nobleſt qualities ſhaded 
by a few. foibles which render her till 
more the ohject of affection; this is. the 


portrait here preſented to us, and it is 


drawn in ſuch a manner as that the hand 
olf a maſter appears in the execution. In 


that beautiful piece of Crebillon, where 


the waverings of a young heart unacquaint - 
ed with the nature of its own ſenſations 
are touched with the niceſt diſcernment, 
the reader of taſte, for to him only theſe 
works are addreſſed, will find the conduct 
of a man thrown into life, with ſuſcept - 
ible paſſions, and a ſmall ſhare of expe- 
rience, as happily expoſed as the female 
charaQer of the former. The merit of 
the Engliſh writer, in the work we have 
referred to, lies in his happy talent of ex- 
citing the tendereſt and moſt affecting ſen- 

ſations from the moſt trifling occurrences. 
With no uncommon depth or compaſs of 
underſtanding, this author is diſtinguiſhed 
by a copious imagination, and an eminent 
proportion of the qualities of the heart. 
His diſcernment, therefore, which as a 


2 3 Philo- 
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| philoſopher is neither extenſive bar boeh 
rate, yet as a moral painter is exquiſite, 
and, when employed In its proper ſphere, 
never fails to hit upon ſtrokes of nature 
the moſt expreſſive, and upon 5 of 
powerful and irreſiſtible energy, © 
A more moderate hare of all the qual 
ties above-mentioned is diſplayed upon 
ſome occaſions in the invention of fables, 
by which a variety of familiar characters 
ate exhibited either in new and well 
adapted circumſtances, or with ordinary 
_ qualities, in ſuch combination as tender 
the whole in ſome degree original. The 
former of theſe ends is obtained when the 
mind is agreeably led through a' ſeries of 
incidents, happily calculated to throw light 
upon the principal character, and tending 
to ſhow it in every ſeparate point of 
view;—the latter, when its oddity is of 
fuch a kind as to render it uncommon 
f without being falſe or unnatural *. Ex- 
85 Oy eee 3 


Was I upon this 8 to charaQteriſe our wo 
moſt celebrated modern noveliſts, I would venture to 
aleribe the firſt kind 8 merit to 9 and the 


laſt 
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amples of both kinds the reader of curio- 
ſity will meet with in the Gil Blas of Le 
Sage, the Tom Ne ROM Amelia of 


wy L 8 


Jaſ to n The Clarifla of. the Ce is in no 
reſpect original. She appears adorned with, an affem- 
blage of virtues, and of intellectual endowments, 
which it is to be hoped we ſhall frequently meet with: 
only in order to have the force of an example, theſe are | 
raifed conſiderably beyond the common level. Con- 
Gdering this then as the author's intention, nothing 
can be more admirably concetted than the incidents 
by which every diſtinct excellenee is called ſucceſhyely 
into action. Firmnels, vigilance, circumſpeCion, 
united with all the gentler and more amiable female 
qualities, appear in the trial; while reſgnation. for- 
titude, forgiveneſs of injuries, and all the virtues: -of 
the chriſtian, are nobly exemplified in the cataflrophe. _ 
The Adam of Fielding on the contrary, ſtrikes us 
wholly in the light of an original, arifing not like that 
of Falſtaff or Don Quixote, from extraordinary ql 
ties exerted in a manner wholly new and ſurpriſing; 
but from a combination of ſuch az are indeed more 
common, but marked with ene defed?. that throws an 
air of ridicule and oddity on the whole. This defect 
is a total want of the knowledge of mankind. The 
incidents of the piece are fewer, and the plan leſs com» 
plicated than that either of Clariſſa, or even of the ſub» 
ſequent productions of Fielding :—but the character 
is marked with little ſtroles which render it truly comic, 
and there is ſcarce a ſingle inſtance in the whole work, 
in which the originality either ceaſeth to appear when 
it ought to be _ cuous, or is carried beyond 


aature. | 
2 4 | Fielding, 
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Fielding, the Roderic Random of Smollett, 
pear to ſtand in the ſame rank of excel= 
exquiſite ftrokes of natute and paſſion 
which charaQeriſe, the. former, the defect 
is, however, abundanily' compenſated. by 
characters well ſupported,” and bappily 
diſcriminated ; by incidents ſuch as we ſee 
conſtantly falling out, but connected ſo as 
to form a rational entertainment, in which 
probability is ſeldom violated; by a, faith- 
ful picture of human life in all its diver- 
_ fified appearances; and by a knowledge 
of mankind, which. to ſome readers may 
in a great meaſure ſupply the loſs of a 
limited aqua ntance, and a defective Wr 
cation. 
It will immediately be pothetted Wet a 
large proportion of the intellectual powers 
is required to produce à maſterly per- 
formance in this branch of Compoſition. 
Perhaps, however, upon the whole, judg- 
ment is diſplayed i in it more conſpicuouſly 
than imagination, The invention of in- 
Fidenre (in which the laſt of theſe is prin- 


55 eipally 
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elpally: employed here) is by no means 
characteriſtical, as we haye already ſeen, of 
the moſt. eminent degree of this faculty, 
The judgment Which rangeth thele ſo 
juſtly as ta employ-the different perſons 
in ſuch ſpheres of action as are beſt calcu- 
lated to ſhow their peculiar qualities to 
advantage, muſt be uncommonly compre; 
Fielding would have appeared to no ad- 
vantage had he been wholly. converſant 
with perſons in very low life, or with ſuch 
as were entirely on à level with himſelf. 
But the lady, the waiting maid, the hoſts, 
the ſquires, the parſons, and the juſtices, 
with whom he is alternately and maſt ju- 
diciouſly contraſted, contribute ſeparately 
to finiſh the character, until the figure is 
ſet before us completely proportioned. 

Penetration likewiſe, as employed to 
develope the ſeeret motives from which 
the. actions of men derive their origin, the 
ingenious novelliſt will diſplay to great 
advantage in the artful arrangement of his 
incidents; in the ſtrokes. that mark his 
r in * ſelection of 

ſuch 
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ſuch topies as make the moſt laſting im- 
preſſion on the heart; and in contraſting 
the perſons of his fable in ſuch a manner 
as may moſt happily expoſe vice, detect 
hypocriſy, and render preſumption, affec- 
tation, or lee eee The TO ou ri- 

dicule. * d Nen wen 499 10! 
-We Wall conelude this branch of the 
ſubject by obſerving, that Rouſſeau and 
_ Richardſon have carried this "ſpecies of 
fable to its utmoſt perfection. Theſe wri- 
ters have the peculiar merit of having in- 
troduced into 'a love-tale, calculated one 
* ſhould think principally to give the mind 
a little tranſient - entertainment, all the 
graces of captivating eloquence, and the 
noble maxims of a ſublime philoſophy. 
No branch of the moral character ' hath 
been left unexplored by theſe excellent 
authors, in whoſe writings (particularly in 
thoſe of the laſt)'the entertainment derive 
ed from narration is ſo juſtly blended 
with the improvement acquired from con- 
vincing and perſpicuous deduction, that 
we are at a loſs to determine which of 
| theſe ends i is moſt effectually promoted. 
There 


There never perhaps, was a female cha- 
racter more highly finiſhed than the Eloiſa 
of Rouſſeau, which is in all reſpects more 
particular and appropriated than either the 
Clariſſa or Grandiſon of Richardſon. It 
is, indeed, a perfect picture of nature, 
finiſned with the moſt exquiſite taſte, and 
in which not even the ſlighteſt and moſt 
delicate ſhading is deficient. We alter- 
nately admire, in this inchanting portrait, 
an happy mixture of tenderneſs and ſenſi- 
bility, love and reſolution, enthuſiaſm and 
reaſon, virtue and weakneſs, with a capa- 
city of receiving and of communicating 
the moſt voluptuous ſenſations, which 
ſhow us all' together that height of excel- 
lence of which this ſpecies of enen 
is naturally ſuſceptible. ue. 

If, however, the Engliſh writer 1s fe 
rior to his rival in this invention of cha- 
racter, an-impartial reader will allow him 
perhaps the advantage in the number and 

| vatiety of his-incidents, the preciſion and 
compaſs of his philoſophy, the ſtrength 
and pathos of his eloquence. In this laſt 
quality perhaps no writer ever excelled 
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him of wham we arg treating. The elo- 
quenee of Rouſſeau is ſometimes ſublime 
on many occaſions rich, luxurious, and 
inchanting 3. But the power of hgrrow- 
ing up the ſoul with woe and hortor; of 
eleaving the heart with pity and anguiſh ; 
of diſſolving the mind in that ſublime me- 
lancholy which. exalted genius can alone 
either feel or communicate; theſe ſeem 
to be the provinces of Richardſon, in 
which he is Oy arne 10 W inimit- 
able. 1798 „Aon; 

We have been la attemive to 
diſplay that union of intellectual powers 
which is neceſſary to perfection in the ſpe- 
cies of fable here conſidered, as our re- 
5 nn on this den r h os ue 
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* See ol his noble adreſs to-the Atlantic 
| Ocean, upon which he was g going 1 to. launch ith 
Anfon. 
1 His letter fram the rocks of amen, is wholly 
| 40 this ſtrain. 3 
1 The letzer ſuppoſel to have — written in 
Eloifa's cloſet before the moment of enjoyment, and 
that ſucceeding the full-accompliſhment of his 4 
ue full of this lyxuriqus deſeriptian. 
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to authors of this denomination; and 1 do 
not remember to have ſeen any regular 
attempt made to lay open the prineiples 
upon which a braneh of Compoſition ſo 
univerſally popular, and ſuſceptible” of 
fuch high” improvement, 15 0 to 5 
conducted. 

IV. Having now conſidered the various 
combĩmations of the mental powers; with 
regard to the other ſpecies of Compoſition), 
it is only further neceſſary that we ſhould 
obſerve the degree of influence which theſe 
exert ih the ſphere of eriticiſm. 

- This noble art when viewed as extend- 
ing univerſally to all branches of learning, 
and to every ſpecies of Compoſition, wil - 
be found to give exerciſe in ſo many ways 
to the laculties of the mind, that a detail 
of their various combinations in every art 
and ſcience to which the rules of criticiſm 

are applied, would carry us into unneceſ- 
fary length, without effectuating any pur- 
Poſe that may not be obtained by taking a 
more genetal view of the ſubject, Con- 
fidering” therefore ctiticiſm as exereiſing 
IT dominion over the two great em- 


Pires 
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pires of art and ſcience, we ſhall, endea- 
vour to ſhow what compaſs of intellectual 
1 is required to conſtitute the gene- 
ral character of maſtery in this art; and 
in what degrees the great objects above- 
mentioned require theſe en to be 
exerted. 

1. It requires but ſuperficial * 

with this ſubject to make us ſenſible that 
a great and ſublime imagination is by no 
means neceſſary to form a maſterly eritic. 
A man poſſeſſed of this talent in. a very 
high degree, will not only be apt, without 
conſtant circumſpection, to permit its dic- 
tates too frequently to influence. deciſions 
with which it is no way connected, but 
(as a late ingenious critic; obſeryes very 
july of Longinus) he will be always aſpir- 
ing rather to. initate the beautics of his 
original, than to point theſe out with that 
appropriated character which taſte united 
with judgment will ſeldom err in confer- 
ring. The two laſt qualities ought, there; 
fore to be conſidered as peculiarly and 
eſſentially requiſite to eritical excellence. 
The firſt in its Ereatef extent does by, no 
N 4 means 
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means abſdlutely diſqualify a man for oc- 
cupying this ſphere: in a moderate pro- 
portion, as the nn of e it is —_— 

N. se 61100 by 
That power which we FR RN Taſte 
in criticiſm (as far as the arts are con- 
cerned) is diſcernment corrected by judg- 
ment in tie uſe, as it is guided by imagi- 
nation in the original perception of its 
| objects. It will be obſerved that we make 
uſe here of the term perception rather than 
chat of election or choice, which ariſeth, 
as we ſhall ſee afterwards, from. Lear 
cauſe, | 5 

1. That imagination only i 1s t 
in the original perception of the objects of 
criticiſm,. will be obvious, if we reflect by 
what power of the mind it is that a man 
becomes immediately ſenſible of certain 
exquiſite beauties, or perhaps material de- 
fects in the fine arts, wholly imperceptible 
to a common obſerver. That it cannot be 
judgment which direQs us in this matter 
is unqueſtionably evident from this ſingle 
circumſtance, that even where a very ſupe- 
rior degree of this faculty takes place, we 


a "often 


ſure when pointed out to them by others. 
A kind of artificial rafte (if I may uſe that 


often End the perſons. pofleiied'6f it not 
only unable to diſcover objects of this ind 


themſelves, but to rekſh theſe in any mea - 


expreſſion) is indeed formed among ſuch 
men by application and experience; but it 


generally goes no further than to render 
chem judges of external fymmetry and 
Proportion. The rough outlines of a 


figure, or the conformity which à work 
bears to certain general laws eftabliſhed 


dither by reaſon, or derived from habit, 
will attract the attention of ſuch critics 


very ſtrongly, and as the underſtanding 
when thoroughly acquainted with a ſub- 


ject, and uninfluenced by any other power, 


ſeldom errs in its deciſions, a judgment 


will be formed of theſe objects with great 


accuracy and preciſion. But of the effect 
ariſing from a certain happy expreſſion in 
the execution; of a figure as rendered not 


5 merely proportioned, but intenſely ani- 


mated by an aſſemblage of well adapted 
cireumſtances; of one exquiſite ſtroke, con- 
_ perhaps to common rules, and to be 
An- 
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contemplated wholly as an object of admir- 
ation, which preſents a form immediately 
to the eye with. peculiar and inimitable 
beauty; of theſe a, faculty accuſtomed 
wholly to cloſe inveſtigation takes no cog- 


nizance itſelf, and is apt to regard as ſport 


and trifling what it is unable to compre- 


hend. In ſhort, judges (as they may affect 


to be ſtyled) of Compoſition who afe di- 
rected wholly by the underſtanding, will 


form an eſtimate in many inſtances equally 


inadequate. as that of the mathematician I 
have ſomewhere read of, who peruſed the 
Zneid with maps of the countries men- 


tioned in that work, and admired the au- 


thor only as an excellent geographer. 


— 


As the perception therefore of the ob- 


Ss jets of Criticiſm in the arts depends not 


upon judgment, it muſt neceſſarily ariſe 
from ſome other power of the mind; and 
this it is obvious can only be that power 
which being the parent of theſe in the 
artiſt; can alone take cogniſance of them 
in the perſon who ſurveys his perform- 
ance,—* Imagination (as an elegant critic 


00 3 dwells upon an agreeable ob- 
„Voi. I. A a en 
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.« ject with delight, arrays it in the moſſ 
« beautiful colours, and becomes ena- 
« moured of its own creation. Taſte 
* catching the contagion from fancy, con- 
« templates the favourite object with equal 
4 tranſport, by which means it e 
« and improves its ſenſibility: it be- 
ee comes more ſuſceptible of Fate, and 
«© more exquiſitely acute in its ſenſa- 
&. tions *.“ 
In order er to e theſe 
purpoſes, we are not to judge (as was for- 
merly obſerved) that an eminent ſhare of 
imagination is indiſpenſably requiſite. | In 
fact, however ſtrange the remark may ap- 
pear, it is yet eertain that Taſte (when 
the mind is employed not in judging, but 
in execution,) is often found to be moſt 
defective in thoſe authors who are allowed 
to poſſeſs a ſuperior ſhare of that faculty 
from which it is more immediately, de- 
rived. Shakeſpeare and Young, among 
our own writers, and Dante and Arioſto 
ae thoſe of a foreign nation, afford 


ba per. Ely on Original Genius d. iv. „ 
a | _ 
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ſuch pregnant examples of the truth of 
this obſervation; as renders any further 
illuſtration of it unneceſſary, It is not our 
intention to inſinuate that theſe authors 
were really deſtitute of Taſte, as it enabled 

a man to: reliſh the moſt exquiſite beaus 
ties, 'and to judge with the' utmoſt preci- 
fion and accuracy of the productions of 
others. It will appear perhaps upon ex- 
amination, that men of this ſuperior order 
are often deficient in execution themſel ves, 
when they are yet capable of deciding, 
with a diſcernment rarely to be met with, 
of the conformity betwixt a general ſtan- 
dard and particular modes of imitation. 
We have already ſeen the invariable 
connection that takes place betwixt ima- 
gination and feeling, or ſenſibility. In 
proportion to the degree in which the one 


and edge of the other. In iſtimating the 
general merit, or even in being impreſſed 
by particular beauties or defects in the 
Work of another, it is obvious that thi 
ſenſibility muſt be leſs exquiſite, and con- 
ſequettly the mind more cool and diſpaſ- 
52014 Aa 2 ſionate 


( 


takes place, will be always the poignancy 
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fionate, than when its powers are intenſely: 
animated by the fervor with which this 
faculty | in its greateſt vigour contemplates 
the object of its more immediate reſearch, 
In the firſt caſe, the mind poſſeſſing the 
power upon which the Perception of theſe 
objects depends, can examine them at lei- 
ſure, and can judge of them either by the 
general laws of Compoſition, by their 
tendency to promote a particular purpoſe, 
or by that train of intermediate ideas with 
which theſe ought to ſtand in connection. 
But the caſe is altogether different in this 

laſt ſituation. A ſtrong imagination, wholly 
engroſſed by the greatneſs of its con- 
ceptions, becomes inattentive to ſuch cir- 
ſtances as appear to be inferior, and dwell- 
ing with tranſport upon ſome favourite 
idea, is rendered incapable of producing 

uniformity and proportion on the whole. 
"Taſte in this caſe becomes vitiated by the 
exuberance of that power to. which it owes 
its origin, and thus the ſame faculty that 
invents the theory, appears unequal to the 
taſk of wk its rl Fader Lemay exe- 
cution. e 2002 een PHIL. 9139 een 
: From 


. 
From theſe obſervations it is, we pre- 
jume, ſufficiently obvious that a moderate 
portion of imagination is only requiſite for 
accompliſhing the purpoſes to which Cri- 
ticiſm (in the arts) is rendered ſubſervient. 
Diſcernment in this caſe, if it does not 
enter ſo deeply upon ſome oceaſions into 
the nature of a ſubject as in the other, is 
yet truer, more conſiſtent, and leſs apt to 
be miſled in its Fymalions by whim #0 
_ ſingularity, | 
In order however, to ' accompliſh "the 
purpoſes above-mentioned, it is neceſſary 
that critical penetration ſhould be invari- 
ably corrected: by judgment in the nſe of 
thoſe objects whoſe Perception depends 
upon the power of invention “, The man 
of mere fancy, whatever ſhare of it he 
may poſſeſs, will always err, not indeed 
in the diſcovery of objects, but in the ſe⸗ 


* 
* 
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Nos quid in quaqua re quem dum contedum- 
que fits docebimus (fays an admired ancient) ut ad ea 
: judicium dirigatur. Præcipuum igitur, ne quod effici 
non poteſt aggrediamur : ut contraria vitemus, & com- 
munia: ne quid in eloquendo cotruptum obſcurum- 
que ſit, referatur oportet ad ſenſus qui non docentyn,” 
Quintil. de Inſtit. Orat. lib. vi. cap. 6, 
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lection of ſuch as are moſt proper upon 
particular occaſions, in that juſt arrange» 
ment of | inferior parts which renders a 
whole proportioned and conſiſtent, and in 
that judicious application of examples by 
whoſe uſe a theory ought to be illuſtrated *. 


' 1 
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+ © «In FG noble wark of "a whoſe vin im- 
agination and exquiſite taſte were not always regulated 
by the dictates of an unbiaſſed underſtanding, we meet 
in ſome inſtances, with ſuch trivial criticiſm ag the 
picit in which other parts of that performance is con- 
_ duQed, would by no means lead us to expect. Thus 
he at one time cenſures Herodotus, and at another 

- Theoponipus, for little inaccuracies which a writer 
of ſuch fuperior- diſcernment ought perhaps to have 
| overlooked. The former. of theſe in deſcribing a tem- 
"peſt ſays, Tec weßl T0 V&URY OV Beoarropumors tx ro ; 
rides AXAPI, Thoſe who ſuffered ſhip-wreck bad 
an unhappy exit. This word AXAPT- (unhappy) the 
critic cenſures as not equal to the greatneſs of the cala 
mity. He is no doubt in the right. But where a 
"deſcription is otherwiſe ſublime (as Longinus acknow- 
- Jedgeth this to be) and wrought up with even divine 
magnificence, is it worth while for a man capable 
himſelf of imitating the ſublimity whoſe original he 
developes with ſuch! unqueſtioned diſcernment, to cull 
out a circumſtance ſo comparatively inſignificant ? 
This is rather in the fpirit of Anaxarchus, or Bentley, 


than in that of an author whoſe work otherwiſe evin- 


r 
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The attainment of this laſt end requires 
more ee conſtant and ſtrenuous 


exertion 


5 


» „ — — —_——_———_ 


He is himſelf the great ſublime he draws. Pope.) 
We may here obſerve tranſiently, that an epithet may 
ſometimes have impropriety when referred to ſome: 
particular circumſtance in a complicated deſcription, 
whoſe beauty is yet ſuch upon the whole, that * 
reader of taſte would. chooſe its poſition to be altered, or 
would ſubſtitute another in its room. In that ſublimg 
_ deſcription of the tempeſt, in which Aneas had ſuf- 
fered ſv greatly, the bard repreſents Neptune as rouzed 
2 owany, an Fung. ». ch 
** agitated ocean. 

Interea magno miſceri murmure pontum 
- Emiffamque hyemem ſenſit Neptunus, &c. ö 
Every teader of the leaſt ſenſibility muſt be ſtruck with 
"he mayelty of his deportment. 

— fAraviter commotus, & ako 
Profpiciens ſumma placidum caput extulit unda. Æn. i. 
A critic, however, might no doubt, find ſome incon- 
gruity betwixt the idea, ſuggeſted by . placidum 
:capit"* which repreſents his countenance as ſerene, and 
that implied in the words © graviter commotus” which 
ſhow to have been agitated by anger.— But does 
not a criticiſm of this kind rather give pain than plea · 
ſure to an ingenuous mind, by ſhowing that all hu- 
man excellence is eomparative and imperfect ? Would 
any reader of taſte diſplace here the word ( placidum” 

ſo characteriſtical of that ſerene maje/ly in the midſt of 
uni ver ſal uproar which ought to diſtinguiſh the monarch 
of the ocean, on account of this little impropriety ? 
Vaqueſtionably not,—But let us return to Longinus.— 

ER Our 
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exertion of the underſtanding. Some ge- 
neral idea may: be obtained. by any man 
£7457 NF 5 of 
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Our ingenious critic after having cenſured Herodotus, 
falls next upon Theopompus He tranſoribes at 
length a paſſage from that hiſtorian, where he men · 
tions the preſents that were offered to the king of 
Perſta upon his conqueſt of Egypt. He is offended 
with this enumeration, becauſe inſtead of riſing from 
leſſer objects to greater, I heopompus cloſeth his ac- 
count with deſeribing what he calls * the furniture f 
a kitchen,” —Cauſlin, a writer of ſome ingenuity, has 
-condemned  Longinus ſeverely for this cenſure, and 
Bayle, in his lively manner, approves of his animad- 
verſions. — Longinus (ſays Cauſſin) is flat here and 
* ſevere to no purpoſe. It was. the buſineſs of a faith+ 
& ful hiſtorian, to take notice of the reſpect that was 
<< Paid to the king of Perſia by the meaner claſs. of 
bis ſubjects; and if Longinus has taken ſuch an 
$& averſion to bacon, why (ſays our critic). does he not 
<« fall out with his defied Homer, who deſcribes with 
« fo much ſimplicity the cookery of his princes.” 
Cauſſ. de Eloq. facr. & human. lib. i. c. 20. This 
- laſt hint Bayle looks upon as a home puſh, and gives 
up Longinus as inexcuſable. See his Dict. Critique, 
&c. art. THEoPOMPUs. But wich ſubmiſſion to both 
theſe gentlemen, there is more plauſibility than truth 
in this reaſoning. © Our excellent critic's principal 
quarrel with the hiſtorian here, is not ſo much with his 
account of the laſt mentioned circumſtances, as with 
its being miſplaced. Ex ron vþnnorepur eri ra ra- 
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of tolerable imagination, of beauty or de- 
formity, incongruity or proportion in one 
PE and — may be «pplicd wich 


. — a 


- 


— 


* 


tu, Kc. Terps 70. run: . $5 He finks (fays 
he) from great to ignoble objects, againſt the known 
rule of conducting a climax.” Longinus is certainly 
right in this judgment. But the caſe of Homer is no 
way parallel, When his princes are employed in 
cookery no ſuch climax is attempted. Magnificent 
objects are not, as in the detail of Theopompus, blended 
| heterogeneouſly with ſuch as are comparatively mean 
and fordid;—all is uniformly ſimple and natural. In 
order to render Homer as culpable as Theopompus i is 
here, Cauſfin ought to produce ſome paſſage from the 
Iliad or Odyſſey, in which the poet ſums up ſome de- 
tail of magnificent preſents, with an account of freſh 

and falted proviſions, The fault therefore here is not 
that the critic is too ſevere, but that his example is 
unappropriated. Longinus had cenſured Herodotus in 
two paſſages quoted from that author, for ſpoiling, 2 
_ deſcription otherwiſe ſublime, not by introducing an 
improper circumſtance, but by making uſe of an ill- 
adapted expreſſion, He quotes the above mentioned 
paſſage from Theopompus, as containing an error of 
the fame kind, But the fault attributed to the for- 
mer is not conſpicuous here. The words in this laſt 
example are ſuited with ſufficient propriety to the ſub- 
ject. In the firſt, one unlucky epithet deſtroys the 
effect of a noble deſcription. One therefore is little 
inadvertency in the ſhading of the piece; the other 


indicates a defect Ah ahne 


the painter. 
ſulkckelt 
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ſuffieient perſpieuity to render this idea 
clear and even foreible. A houſe for in- 
ſtance, a tree, or a river, may be deſcribed 
with much propriety by a poet; and the 
_ critic may with propriety likewiſe ſelect 
this deſcription to exemplify ſome obſer- 
vation on deſcriptive beauty in the art. 
But in all this proceſs though both are 
exempted from "cenſure, neither do we 
conſider the former as diſplaying any emi- 
nent ſhare of imagination, nor the latter, 
in his application of it to a certain purpoſe, 
uncommon ſagacity and reach of under- 
ſtanding. It is when the ſubject becomes 
complicated in one caſe by the happy in- 
termixture of various objects reflecting 
mutual light upon each other (the morn- 
ing ray for inſtance trembling on the 
bough, glimmering through the caſement, 
or illuminating the plumage of the little 
tribes. that ſport on the undulating wave); 
in the other, when ſome peculiarly happy 
imitation ariſing from this aſſemblage is 
- inſtantly. perceived, and the cauſe aſſigned 
from which its ſignificance and impreſſion 
ultimately ariſe ;—it is in theſe caſes that 

the 
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the genius of the painter appears in the 
moſt animated light, and the ſagacity of 


the mind, on the contrary, forms only ge- 
ral theories, or even catcheth the idea of 
palſibis excellence, without being thus par- 
ticular in the application of examples, we 
either conſider the judgment of the eritic 
as ſuperficial, or are embarraſſed by an 
unintereſting and unappropriated detail. 
The truth of theſe remarks will be ren- 
dered ſtill more conſpicuous, when we ap- 
ply what hath been here advanced to the 
faculties of the mind. Man, conſidered as 
a being whoſe actions derive their origin 
from the combined influence of various 
principles, would ſurely be deſeribed in a 
very inadequate manner by that moraliſt 
who ſhould trace (with whatever accuracy) 
only one intellectual power, or one paſſion 
through its effects on human life; when 
we know that the ſimpleſt character ex- 
hibits an aſſemblage greatly diverſified of 
both. As the philoſopher therefore dif- 
covers the ſtrength and compaſs of his 
own underſtanding by that preeiſion with 


the critic in its utmoſt perfection. When 
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* he explores the influence of this 
power on paſſions that obſtruct its opera- 
ion, ſo the critic in the ſame manner diſ- 
covers true ſagacity in his profeſſion Who 
obſer ves in what the excellence of this diſ- 
quiſition conſiſts, and adapts an example 
thus complicated to the illuſtration of his 
own hypotheſis. - The paſſions in this laſt 
inſtance, like the external objects of which 
our ſenſes take cogniſance mentioned in 
the former, may be contemplated ſepa- 
rately without much difficulty, and the 
effect of each on human character may be 
pointed out with unexceptionable accuracy, 
by a man whoſe philoſophical merit is in- 
conſiderable. But in both caſes, we can 
have no ſurer proof that the judgment of 
a critic poſſeſſeth depth and ſolidity, than 
when we find his obſervations confirmed 
by examples in which the beauty is not 
general, or referred to one object; but 
.ariſeth from a diverſified, though natural 
combination. Diſcernment is here ſeen 
to be guided by imagination in the per- 
ception of objects whoſe. vie! 18 * 
in ie undertanding, 


| I. Criticitm 
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II. Criticiſm, when conſidered more 
particularly with regard to ſcientifical re- 
ſearch, will render ſtill more conſpicuous 
our obſervations on thoſe important offices 
which are exerciſed in this province by the 
reaſoning faculty. In philoſophy we have 
already ſeen, that as judgment directs the 
author in the choice of his ſubject, in the 
method of conducting it, and in the juſt 
proportion of its parts to each other *, ſo 
it is judgment likewiſe by which the critic 
is enabled to form an adequate eſtimate of 
the execution. That exquiſite diſcernment, 
ſo neceſſary in the arts where imagination 
pereeives ſueh objects as reaſon enables us 
to put to their proper uſe, is not eſſentially 
requiſite to characteriſe the philoſophical 
critic, becauſe the theory of which he is 
to judge, having been formed originally 
by the underſtanding, its inventor; fancy 
can have no extenſive influence in con- 
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ducting its examination. That we may 

have a cleat view of this ſubject, it will 
be proper to enquire what the critic iti the 
preſent caſe is principally required-16 have 


: in view. 


The general dnn of a philoophical work 
is then only complete (as we have already 
ſhewn) when it is diſtin, connected, and 
| comprehenſive of the ſubject . A writer 
who obtains theſe points is properly no- 
minated judicious, becauſe it is unqueſtion- 
ably by an effort of the underſtanding that 
materials are arranged in ſuch a manner as 
to form a whole that is proportioned and 
conſiſtent. Even the invention of theſe in 
this ſcience we have ſhewn to ariſe from the 
| fame faculty, and we have diſtinguiſhed 
by particular criteria this kind of inven- 
tion from that which is either derived from 
another power of the mind, or from the 
union of both. An excellence or defect in 


.  ATAGELIE (fays the — philoſopher —— 
above) Aryeras Tov exollos pegn ragis, 1 nate Toro, 1 
xala; dura, n x tos. Grow yap di r u woe 
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this diſcovery or diſpoſition falling under 
the cogniſance of an intelligent judge, will 
give him oceaſion to ſhow that good ſenſe 
(as it is called), that power of thinking with 
ʒjuſtneſs and preaiſion, which ſo univerſally 
denominates the prevalence of reaſon, It 
is true indeed that a man of diſcernment, in 
the proper ſenſe of that word, may diſplay. 
this quality to great advantage in ſuch a 
diſquiſition; but it js equally certain that 
a deciſion perfectly accurate, and found - 
ed on the juſteſt principles, may be pro- 
nounced on the invention and diſpoſition 
of materials in a philoſophical enquiry by 
a perſon whoſe powers of imagination are 
inadequate to thoſe of his underſtanding. 
When again we come to weigh the com- 
parative ſtrength of argumente, as carry= 
ing conviction to the mind, we muſt be 
immediately ſenſible that it is the reaſon of 
mankind: only to which the philoſopher 
here appeals, and it is reaſan only by whoſe 
aid the truth or fallacy of theſe arguments 
can be detected by the eritic, who judgeth 
of his work. Penetration, as obſerving 
this fallacy immediately, though concealed 
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by the moſt plauſible repreſentation, will 
render him qualified to enter with caſe, as 
well as depth and compaſs into his ſubject; 
but reaſon alone, without this quick and 
almoſt intuitive perception, by its ſteady 
Attention and gradual procedure, obtains 
its end at laſt as ſurely, though not per- 
haps ſo quickly as the former; and by in- 
veſtigating eloſely every circumſtance of 
its detail, lays before the mind a view of 
the whole reſearch conceived; with com» 
e n and ne wth: are 75 
| _ | 
Here I am aware Pore timalaad 
important queſtion will ariſe. Since lit 
will be ſaid) the underſtanding alone is 
adequate to ſo many purpoſes in this dig- 
nified ſphere of compoſition, what is ineant 
by that philoſophical: diſcernment,” which a 
maſterly critic is ſaid to diſcover: in this 
noble and inſtructive ſcience, and how are 
its objects to be diſtinguiſhed from ſuch 
as are contemplated ſolely by the faculty 
of reaſon? This queſtion is very proper, 
and in anſwer to it we muſt in general ob- 
ſetve, that the degree of diſcernment (ſuch 


% 
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| ka hath already been delineated) which is 
diſplayed i in philoſophical eriticiſm depends. 
principally upon the conduct of the work 
which it is propoſed to inveſtigate, The 
critical art is in this reſpect diſſimilar to 
| others, that though referred ultimately in- 
deed to nature and truth as its ſtandards, 
yet more immediately it relates to {ome 
work in which theſe are imitated or deve- 


"39 loped. In an examination therefore thus 


conducted, it is obvious that the combina- 
tion of powers appearing to predominate 
in the mind of the critic muſt be of the 
| ame kind, though not perhaps equal in 
degree with that which characteriſeth the 
writer whoſe work is examined; Thug 
we ſhall naturally be induced to judge of 
the former as. poſſeſſing certain intellec⸗ 
tual qualities from the choice which 
he makes of his ſubject, and with a pre- 
poſſeſſion thus far juſtly eſtabliſhed, we 
mall conſider the execution of his perform 
ance. Reaſon, we have already ſeen, 
takes cogniſance of the ptopriety and con- 
nection of arguments as ſtanding together 
in a natural arrangement: diſcernment 
Vol. I. B b by | feons | 
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(confi ting of the union of this faculty with 
that of invention) directs in this ſphere in 
what manner theſe may be moſt powerful- 
ly illuſtrated, and diſcovers the beſt means 
of enforcing each with energy and ſtrength. 
This laſt quality therefore will always ap- 
pear to the greateſt advantage in philoſo- 
phy, when the work criticiſed contains 
excellencies ariſing from the ſuperior 
powers ſometimes making a diſtin and 
ſometimes an united exertion, in which 
caſes the critic may ſhow his penetration 
in a very ſtriking point of view, by tracing | 
each kind to its original ſource; and by 
following ut the operation of either or 
both facies ſo accurately as to diſcoyer 
his own knowledge of the human mind, 
: and to enlarge that of his reader, 

Here it js eaſy to obſerve that the un- 
derſtanding, however enlarged and com- 
prehenfive, can be adequate only to a few 
of thoſe purpoſes which it is neceſfary to 


̃ccompliſh, becauſe beauties derived from 


an union of intellectual powers in the author 
which ſubſiſts not in the mind of him who 
attempts to judge of his work, muſt either 
1 85 5 ee 
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be deemed equal to one important branch 
of his ſubject, when his diſcernment of 
others is faulty and deficient. Still how« 
ever we are to remember, that as the ſphere 
aſſigned to imagination is more limited in 
this than in any other ſpecies of Compo= 
ſition, a man poſſeſſing ſtrength and ſoli= 
dity of judgment may employ the critical 
art in philoſophy, with emolument to his 
readers, when the examination of other 
ſubjects requiring a more complicated in- 
termixture of mental qualities might be 
juſtly chargeable with n and incon= 
ſiſtence. | 
Hiſtory, when regarded as a mirror in 
which the mind is faithfully reflected, and 
the real characters of men tried by the 
ſureſt of all teſts, that of their conduct in 
diverſified occurrences gives ſcope to the 
diſcernment. of a genuine eritie, as much 
at leaſt as any literary department whatever. 
There are indeed a kind of drudges who 
pretend to appropriate this province to 
themſelves, whoſe labours diſeover critical 
acumen in the ſame manner as a wagzons 
horſe jingling his bells ſhows the ardour 
B b 2 e 
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and impetuoſity of the hunter; and who, 
though uſeful in a certain ſphere, are as 
much diſqualified for others, as the former 
looſed from his machine would be to take 
the hedge or gate at a leap in purſuit of the 
greyhound. Among theſe we may in 
clude the whote tribe of verbal and chro- + 
nological critics, the latter of whom in par- 
ticular diſplay learning and application, 
and even the former, upon fome occaſions, 
ingenuity in their conjectures; but nei- 
ther of theſe can apply the received opi- 
nions of what conſtitutes excellence or de- 
fect in the hiſtorical profeſſion ſo juſtly to 
the work they are examining as to evince 
their own knowledge of the human heart, 
and thus render hiſtory ſubſervient to its 
moſt important purpoſe, that of ANG 
mankind by example | 
We would not be underſtood here to de- 
| aa from the real merit of authors, whoſe 
induſtry has been of uſe to fuch readers 
as deſire to have every tranſaction record- 
ed in hiſtory as clearly elucidated as poſ- 
| ible. But without incurring this cenſure, 
we may ſurely obſerve that he who traceth 
a actions 
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actions with accuracy up to their original 
cauſes, however remote and apparently 
incompatible with their effects; who de- 
tects for inſtance jealouſy, envy, pride, 
avarice, or ambition in the characters of 

men, beneath the ſhading by which theſe 
are often ſereened from vulgar cogniſance; 
who, with regard · to intellectual endow- 

ments, ſhows what conduct was directed by 
judgment, what by caprice, what by paſ- 
ſion, and what: by clear and comprehen- 
ſive recollection in the perſons of whom 
he treats; we may obſerve that this au- 
thor obtains the ultimate | purpoſe of his 
profeſſion effectually; and that the critic 
who diſtinguiſheth the inſtances in which 
theſe are ſucceſsfully or unhappily delineat- ; 
ed, differs as widely from the moſt exact 


_ chronotoger as he who promotes the edi- 


_ fication of mankind does from him who 
miniſters wholly to their curioſity. - A pe- 
netrating judge of human nature has an 
opportunity here of ſhowing his diſcern- 

ment in a very eminent manner 22 either 


by 
_ MM Paplatim ad majora tendere i incipit hiſtoricus, 
| Bb 3 laudare 
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by correcting the errors of the hiſtorian 
when, he appears to have miſtaken his 
fubje& by entering into a cloſe and particu 
lar examination of the objects falling under 
this writer's inſpection; or by fupplying 
his defects where the end of hiſtory may 
not have been fully obtained, by collecting 
either from one fact, or from a ſeries of 


tranſactions, remarks which render us ac- 


quainted familiarly with the perſonages of 
hiſtory, and able to explore with philoſo- 
phical.precifion the cauſes of the riſe, ex- 
tenſion, and diſſolution of empire. 
Upon the whole therefore, when we 
conſider the critic as required in ſome 


branches of his profeſſion to diſtinguiſh 


faults from real beauties amidſt a group of 
indiſcriminate objects; to obſerve the de- 


licate and almoſt imperceptible ſhades by 
which theſe approach to, and almoſt unite 


with each other; to be able in others to 


. a 


laudare claros viros, & vituperare improbos, quod non 
ſimplicis utilitatis eſt opus. Namque & ingenium 


exercitum multiplici variaque materia, & animus con- 
| templatione recti pravique formatus & multa inde cog- 


DUI rerum venit.“ Quintil, lib. tie e. 4 
inveſtigate 
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inveſtigate the principles of an art with 
the. accuracy of a philoſopher, at the ſame 
time that the order and proportion of infe- 
rior parts is attentively marked; the cauſes 
pointed which have given riſe to uncom- 
mon deviations in one inſtance, and. cuſto- 
mary ones in another ; and particular paſ- 
ſages referred to either by way of proof 
or example, in whoſe choice as well as 
_ diſpoſition the mind perceiyes peculiar pro- 
priety; theſe, it myſt be allowed, are of- 
tices in which various degrees of merit are 
rendered conſpicuous, and are calculated 
when taken together to ſhow us complete- 
ly that combined influence of judgment 
and 1 Imagination which conſtitutes diſcern- 
ment in its utmoſt extent. A 
Thus in the proſecution of this curious 
and delicate ſubje& we have endeavoured 
to trace that union of the intellectual 
powers, which gives riſe to philoſophy, 
hiſtory, poetry, fables, and criticiſm, 
and to aſcertain likewiſe, as nearly as poſ- 
ſible, that influence which each of theſe 
ſeparately conſidered requires theſe to exert. 
Fiquepce (in the preſent point of view) 
| : B b 4 | differs | 
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| differs in nothing materially fro Hg 

higher ſpecies of dramatic poetry, and, ag 
| a branch of the moſt eſſential importance 
in the art of which we treat, it will fall 
_ afterwards under examination. It will be 
obſerved in general, that there is a diffe- 
rence betwixt the ſimple conſideration of 
the cauſes that produce certain effeCts, and 
that of the yarious manners in which each 
requires theſe cauſes to operate. In the 
former point of view they have been al- 


ready conſidered; in the latter gs belong 
to a e 1 
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: W ber ler that hallance. of the intellectual 
Powers from which the perfection of Com- 
Pggſition reſul: % can be obtained; and by 


dat methods we may. make. the e neareſt 
1 approach tõ it. es 
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1 tion on the powers of the mind, as 
variouſly employed in the art of Compo- 
"Mon, it is we preſuine evident, that the 


real 
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real faults, as well as inequalities which 
we meet with ſo frequently in works of 
unqueſtionable eminence; ariſe in moſt in- 
ſtances rather from that diſproportion 
which takes place betwixt one faculty and 
- another; than from the poſitive weak- 
neſs of any particular quality, as we are 
apt ta think upon ſuperficial inſpection. 
It will therefore be univerſally acxnow- 
ledged that a mind which had received 
from nature a propenſity to Compoſition, 
and in which the powers, whoſe functions 
we have attempted to determine, are con- 
ferret in the higheſt degree, and are bal- 
laneed with perfect equality, would attain 
the utmoſt excellence in this art of which 
human nature is ſuſceptible. Without en- 
quiring whether a mind participating all 
theſe advantages ever exiſted (a ſubject 
foreign to the purpoſe) it will be worth 
while to conſider the more abyious cauſes. 
by which this equipoiſe of the powerd 
abovementioned is obſtructed; and to ſum 
up out view of Compoſition,” as it regards N 
fie Raeulties of the mind by laying down 
. ſuch 
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ſuch rules as may tend. at leaſt in ſome 

meaſure to ſupply this defect, | | 
I. Amidſt that great diſproportion of 
mental abilities, which the lighteſt ob- 
ſervation will ſhow us to take place among 
men, we ſhall find that nature, like a 
wiſe and impartial. governor,., has been 
careful to preſerve a kind of equality in 
the whole ſpecies, by annexing particular 
faults or imperfections almoſt inſeparably 
to the poſſeſſion of ſuch qualities as have 
the greateſt tendency to render an indi- 
vidual the peculiar object of admiration 
and envy. Thus judgment, however ex- 
act and comprehenſive, when not accom- 
panied by imagination is cold and unani- 
mated: its arguments convince,, without 
amuſing or exhilarating the mind; and 
we are apt to judge the trouble we have 
had in peruſing its reſearches but poorly 
_ compenſated by the inſtruction which theſe 
may have ultimately conveyed to us. The 
philoſopher therefore, with all the pride of 


' ſrience, and of ſuperior abilities, finds 


- himſelf neglected becauſe he is diſqualified = 
* „ 
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to blend entertainment with utility, and 
_ thus diſcovers that he is really inferior in 
one important circumſtance, to thoſe whom 
in other articles he might juſtly. regard 
as unable to riſe to his * of excel- 
lench | 
As the poſſeſſion of ee without 
an adequate proportion of imagination is 
thus naturally accompanied with ſome in- 
conveniencies, as we ſhall find much great- 
er diſadvantages almoſt inſeparably united 
with vigour, and much more with exube- 
rance of the laſt mentioned faculty. Where 
a man's paſſions are ftrong, his feelings 

_ exquiſite,” and his mind ſuſceptible alter- 
nately of almoſt every impreſſion, it is ob- 
yious that his manners muſt be charac- 
terized. by marks of inequality, which 
bring him down upon many occaſions to _ 
the common level of his kind “, and fully 
. b n 
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e thre is no queſtion ſo clear ba tha philoſo- 
phers have ſtudied to perplex, we find the ſame bad 
conſequences aſcribed f ſometimes to reaſon itſelf, or at 
leaſt deduced from the weakneſs which are here de- 
rived from the prevalence of a licentious imagination, 


and the Deity impeached for having conferred it. 
© Fam 
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compenſate for ſuch other qualifications as 
place him in benen were exalted region *, 


F * 
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E Jy detliſſes den rationem quæ rd; 
que excluderet. Idi igitur locus fuit errori Deorum? 
Nam patrimonium ſpe bene tradendi relinquimis : qua 
Poſſumus falli. Deus fall qui potbit?—Si homines 
rationem bono concilio a Dus immortalibus datam i in 
fraudem malitiam̃qué con vertunt non dare illam quam 
dari humanò gener meſlüs fait; &.“ Citer; de Natur. 
Deor: c. 31. With regard to the preſent ſubject we 
need only obſerve in anſwer to theſe objections, (which 
Cicero has put il the mouth of Cotta) that reafon, 
— though at many times it is ſubdued By the Paſſiotis, 
yet it conſeqtience of its obtaining in many other in- 
ſtances the victory over theſe, and giving conſiſtence 
to the character, is the power by whoſe fuffüence we 
act with ſteadineſs and recollection: While faney on 


the other hand; as impelling the paſſions; and acted 
upon by theſe is the cauſe, in the fame manner of ine- 


quality and incotiiſtence: The ont therefore only de- 
viaies ſometimès from its purpoſe from the imperfection 
of human nature, whereas | the other 225 when. reſ- 
trained within proper Hep) does o at oo time 
with6ut exception. : 
Men of genius wa exhibited but too many ex- 
—_—_ of the truth of this remark- The author of 
the life. of the celebrated Pallavicini, has very properly 
illuſtrated it from the conduct of that gentleman. His 
words are remarkable. Coſi è pur vano che non fi 
trovi in queſta vita mortale coſa aleuna intieramente 
gompita; & avenga ſovente, che quelli, che poſſiedono 
1805 ingegno * altri ä rieſcano nelli 
8 proprie 
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In life therefore; conſidered as properly 
regulated” by prudence; - Readineſs, and 
equability, as well as in the art of Com- 
poſition, the point of perfeQien lies in the 
equipoiſe of theſe faculties acting with 
harmony, and extending their conſequences 


to every part of the character. In pro 


portion likewiſe, as the meaſure in which 
theſe are conferred becomes nearer. to, or 
more remote from this equality, will be 
the excellence or imperfection of that con- 
duct or production on which the intellec: 
tual powers are required to exert united 
influence. 


Uncommon however as an union nf this | 
kind is, we ſhall find, upon reflection, that 
a near approach to perfection at leaſt, if 


not the abſolute attainment of it, is in a 
great degree, obſtructed by a defective and 


injudicious ſyſtem of education. In order 


thoroughly to comprehend this matter, 
let us conſider a little the firſt train of ideas 
that are n e upon the mind with « be- 


— 


— 


propeie ation, con 3 de empliei peggiari de 
gli altri huamini- di Pallavigin. vol. i. p. 10. 
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gard to the ſdbject of this eſſay, al tet 
us examine the effect of which theſe ideas 
muſt naturally be productive, ſuppoſing 
nature to have laid a foundation ſuffi cient 
for bringing both the ſuperior faculties to 
operate with uniform. and 11 5 perfect | 
concurrence. 

1. It is acknowledged bn all hands that 
in the firſt ſtages of life, the inventive 
power appears much earlier, and arrives 
at maturity more ſpeedily, than that which 
obtains its purpoſe by the proceſs of inter- 
mediate argument *, A young perſon 
therefore entering into life with as much 
of both qualities as the human mind can 
be judged to poſſeſs, will diſplay the for- 

mer in great luxuriance before the latter . 


— — 3 nn — 


— 


»Quintilian includes Imaginatlonꝰ under the name 
of Memory, which he mentions as the firſt indication 
of genius. Ingenii ſignum (ſays he) in pueris 
præcipuum Memoria eſt. Ejus duplex virtus: facile 
percipere, & fideliter continere When he tnentions 
quickneſs of perception as charaCteriſtical of memory, 
he obviouſly includes. under this deſignation one pro- 
vince of the power of invention which is employed, 
as we have already ſhewn, in the original perception 
of the objects of criticiſm, Inſtit. lib. i. Co 3. 


has | 
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has arrived at its ſtrength and conſiſt- 
ence *®, This proceſs is perfectly natural, 
and ſuited to the firſt notions we form of 
intellectual exertion. The external beau - 
ties of creation form the firſt, and per- 

haps the higheſt entertainment of an in- 
genious and ſenſible mind 7. Fancy hav- 
ing theſe at firſt impreſſed upon it by the 
ſenſes dwells for ſome time with pleaſure 


— 


* To this faculty, as the parent of ambition, we 
muſt refer the indications which the conſummate judge 
of human nature above referred to mentions as diſco- 
vering genius; Mjhi ille detur puer quem laus ex- f 
citet, quem gloria juvet, qui victus fleat. Hic erat 
alendus ambitu, &c.” Ibid. ** Excitabitur laude 
æmulatio. Nam licet ipſe vitium fit ambitio, cauſa ta- 
men virtutum eſt.” Cap. 2. in, 5 


1 © Repreſentons-nous donc la naiffance de la mu- 
ſique & de la poeſie en quelque belle contree parmi 
des hommes heureux & innocens. Imaginons-nous _ 
d'abord des bergers qui conduiſoient leurs troupeaux 
des le matin dans les plaines fleuties le long des pai- 
| fibles rivieres. Pendant le jour its les retiroient a 1' 
ombre des bois, & des collines. A ces heures-!a 
jouiſſant du repos on des grottes fraiſches, ſous l'epaiſ- 
ſeur des arbres, ils entendoient le chant des oiſeaux, & 
ils furent imperceptiblement excitez a imiter ces fre- | 
_ dons & ce doux ramage,” De la Poeſ. et Peint. par M. 
Geneſt. ap, Div. Trait ſuc 'Elog. & Poeſ. vol. ii. 
p. 280, | | 


upon 
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upon the original, and where the m mind 
receives a propenſity to Compoſition, pro- 
ceeds either to copy theſe itſelf, or de- 
lights in the peruſal of ſuch productions 
as contain the moſt perfect models of imi- 
tation. - In theſe- circumſtances. it is ob- 
vious, that imagination gaining perpetual 
acceſſions of ſtrength by exerciſe, while 
the reaſoning power gains no degree of 


|  Proportioned improvement, muſt become 


at laſt ſo excentric and irregular as to 
overpower the other in the ſucceeding 
periods of life, and perhaps to prevent 
its growth, in the ſame manner as a ſtem 

permitted to ſhoot beyond its proper di- 
menſions, or to bear too luxuriant a crop, 
debilitates the whole trunk, and renders 
its other produtions ſcanfy and den 
cient, | 
It is therefore upon the firſt plan of 
education that is' purſued with a mind 
in which nature has infuſed the ingredi- 
ents of genius, that its future character 
may be 4aid to depend, Let do we at- 
tend ſufficiently to the culture of its ſu- 
perior faculties at a time when ſo many 
obvious 
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obvious advantages may be derived from 
this attention? A courſe, I am afraid, 
tending naturally and unavoidably to 
break the ballance of the mental powers: 
is taken by far the greater number of 
mankind, The parent or the tutor who 
obſerves in a child the firſt emanations 
of genius (ſhould he chooſe to encourage 
its propenſities) attempts to ſtrengthen 
his deſire of knowledge, and to ſtimu- 
late his early inclination to ſtudy. by put- 
ting, we hall ſuppoſe, - into his hands 
books of innocent and agreeable enter. 
tainment. This conduct is ſurely thus 
far proper and judicious. Curioſity, the 
firſt paſſion that appears in the character, 
is by theſe means powerfully excited; 
and a partiality of the greateſt e 
quence in every future period is eſta- 
bliſhed in favour of particular . of 
Compoſition. hath 

The caſe however varies very . 
ably when the mind comes nearer to a 
ſtate of maturity. Imagination, never ſati- 
ated with entertainment, and, where it is 
conferred in an high degree, running con- 

Voi. 38 Ce ſtantly 
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ſtantly into extremes, acquires, by indul- 
genee in its irregular excurſionꝭ, a certain 
wildneſs and faulty exuberance, which 
reaſon is afterwards employed to correct 
to very little purpoſe. When the laſt like 
wiſe is either originally very unequal; or 
by being negle&ed in the firſt ſtages of life 
has comparatively received but a ſmall = 
ſhare of improvement: in this caſe quib - 
ble, antitheſis, and little conceits, which 
diſcover falſe taſte, but are apt to ſtrike 
upon fancy in its age of i inexperience and 
error, will be marked with eagerneſs, 
transfuſed into the firſt eſſays: of opening 
genius, and a habit of deviating into bad 
compolition will be eſtabliſhed at chat pe- 
riod, hen every habit of this kind is apt 
to make the moſt laſting, and therefore 
the moſt dangerous impreſſions,” _ 
Vet what is the method” uſually em- 
ae, to cultivate a propenſity to this art 
when it is firſt perceived to take place? 
If thoſe performances which tend to pollute 
the imagination are with-held, ſuch as 
contribute to extend it by the ſwifteſt pro- 
mes are PPE: with — indul- 


gence. 
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gence. © Plays, fables, poetic compoſitions 
of the deſcriptive kind, and perhaps the 
extravagant fictions of romance, ate de- 
voured with infariable avidity. Memory 
is loaded With a multitude of undigeſted 
incidents; and taſte is by theſe means 
often incurably vitiated, when it ought to 
be formed upon a model the moſt accurate 


It will Perkzpe be faid in atifiver to theſe 


_ remarks, that as the growth of reaſon is 


comparatively flow, and its progteſs to 
maturity almoſt impereeptible, it muft be 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to bring this 
power to the fame perfection at Which the 
inventive faculty arrives at any early ſea- 
ſon of life; and that as ſoon as it becomes 
capable to follow out the thread of argu- 
mentation, it is cultivated (in thoſe at leaſt 

who receive an academical education) by 
being applied to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
But this inſtead of clearing up the matter, 
renders ſtill more inexcuſable the conduct 
of thoſe perſons who in place of attempt 
ing to ſtrengthen the weaker power, add 
| r to that which is originally predo- 


Co 2 minant.— 
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minant.—Let us ſee how this reaſoning 
would hold when applied to the common 
occurrences of life.—A father we ſhall 
ſuppoſe has two ſons, the one with a 
ſtrong and healthy, the other with a fee- * 
ble and delicate conſtitution. It is indiſ- 

penſably neceſſary that by athletic exerciſes, 
perhaps by hardy culture, and by the uſe 
of all the methods ufually employed. to 
render the body robuſt and vigorous, the 
latter of theſe ſhould, if poſſible, be made | 
as able to ſupport fatigue and to combat 
difficulty as the former. Would he judge 
it an expedient proper to be uſed, if any 
man ſhould, ſuggeſt ſuch a method, to 
ſtrengthen by every, means the firm and 
durable conſtitution, and leave that which 
ſtood in need of the greateſt aſſiſtance upon 
the precarious hope that nature might at 
laſt make an effort in its favour,? Or 
granting both to be originally equal in 
ſtrength, but one of them advaneing in 
ſtature and intellect much faſter than che 
other, would he deem it rational to oyer- 


look him who required the moſt aſſiduous 


attention in order to preſerve the original 
ä — 


— 
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equality, and beſtow this wholly on the 
other, whoſe progreſs to maturity might 
indeed be quicker, but by no means ſurer 

than that of the former, properly direct- 
ed? In circumſtances of this nature no 
man is at a loſs to judge of the moſt rea- 
ſonable means, and to know the method 
that is moſt eligible whether he purſues it 
or not. Whenee then, it may be aſked, 
ariſeth che difference betwixt the expe- - 
dients made uſe of in fimilar caſes to 
ſtrengthen the body, and thoſe that are 

applied to invigorate the faculties of the 
mind ?—The- cauſe is obvious. In the 

firſt mentioned caſe, reaſon receives im- 
mediate and convincing evidence from the 
ſenſes: in the laſt, without any informa- 
tion by this canal, the mind is left to form 

a theory for itſelf. As men therefore in 
general are by no means qualified for ab- 

ſtracted ſpeculation, individuals are go- 
verned by the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of the 
world; and thus one intellectual power is 
permitted to acquire almoſt unlimited do- 
minion before an attempt is made to im- 
N C3 ; | prove 
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prove che other * TY regulated plan of 


education. 

Upon the Wan hank laid 8 
dikoraing reader might find it perhaps no 
very difficult matter to trace thoſe aſto- 
niſhing inequalities which are te be met 
with in performances of the higheſt emi- 
many inſtances. It appears to me unae- 
countable upon any other principles, in 
what manner authors who at one time 
ſhine in the ſphere of ſuperior excellence, 
at another fink into the moſt puerile levi- 
ties. Intellectual operation when directed 
propriety the comparative value of great 
objects upon one occaſion, will {if his taſte 
is not vitiated by. prepoſſeſſions acquired 
before his reaſon came to maturity) diſ- 
play the ſame perſpicacity in jndging of 
ſuch as are of leſs importance at another. 
But receiving à particular bias to ſome 
ſpecies of falſe Compolition, in the {lame 
manner as a 1 nn. good prin- 

2 6 01;  . ciples, 


ciples, gains the habit of indulging a par- 
ticular paſſion, his judgment is unable to 
reſtrain this propenſity in the future pe- 
riods of his life, and he ſees the defect in 
others, without being equal to the taſk of 
correQing"itinſhimfſelf, > 7 
2. Thus far we have proceeded upon the 
fuppoſition that imagination is originally 
ptevalent in the mind; and we have 
ſhewn in wliat manner a wrong plan of 
education tends to ſtrengthen the bad con- 
ſequences of which this difparity is natu- 
rally productive. It muſt, however, be 
acknowledged, that when reaſon happens 
to preſide eminently over the other po.]ꝰ-ͥ- 
ers, theſe conſequences are not likely to 
fall out, at leaſt in the firſt and earlieſt 
ſeaſon of life; and in order therefore to 
preſerve an inequality betwixt the two 
fulmg faculties, ' thoſe propenſities, which 
in the forifier inſtance are to be moderated 
In the latter, may be indulged with ME 
degree of frecdom. 

It is natural for every man who doe 
fefſeth the leaſt ſpark of genius, to to turn 
3 at firſt upon works of fancy 

C Rap cs, and 
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and invention. A defire of this kind in 
a man whoſe underſtanding is ſolid and 
comprehenſive, but his powers of inven- 
tion greatly inferior, ought to meet with 
encouragement, unleſs it ſhould be carried 
obviouſly to an extreme, which will rarely 
be the caſe. Such a purſuit tends to in- 
vigorate and to extend as much as poſ- 
ſible, a faculty which it is neceſſary to cul- 
tivate, and whoſe original | inferiority, in 
this laſt caſe, will leave no room to dread 
the effects that ariſe only: from its wild- 
neſs and luxuriance, When the real cha- 
racter however begins to be perceived, and 
the bias of the mind determines its choice 
of objects, a man poſſeſſing naturally no 
great ſhare of imagination is in hazard 
of cruſhing it altogether, by giving way to 
that courſe of ſtudy in which perhaps he 
is principally fitted to excel. At this 


time he begins to fix all his attention upon 
the acquiſition of ſolid and edifying know- 
ledge as it may be deemed, and in the 
purſuit of this, neglecting that exterior 
poliſh, and thoſe beauties which are eſſen- 
uh ex; to render this knowledge 

| : ſub- a 
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ſubſervient to any valuable purpoſe, he 
becomes aſſimilated to writers who * 
by no means to be regarded as ſtandards 
of imitation; and ſees, perhaps when too 
late, others ſucceſsfully employed in a 
province which his own inattention has 
— him to ocupy. | 

But theſe, however material, are 28 the 
only conſequences which neceſſarily. ariſe 
from neglecting to improve the inventive 

faculty when it is nee inferior to 
the underſtanding. We have already 
ſhowyn in what manner diſcernment is 
conſtituted by the union of both, and what 
qualities it derives particularly from a vi- 
gorous imagination *, Theſe as they muſt 
neceſſarily lie dormant, or be even anni- 
hilated in the mind, when that power 
upon which they depend remains uncul- 
tivated, will leave a deficiency ſo obvious 
as not to be compenſated by the poſſeſſion 
of reaſon alone in any extent we can 
aſſign, to it. A reader deſtitute himſelf 
of this penetration will obſerve — 


WA ”— 1 — u 
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only that a work is cold and wholly un- 
clear and convincing in the eaſe we have 
Rated, without tracing exactly this defect 
to its original. But he who is qualified 
to judge of its influence on the minds of 
others, from that which it exerts bn His 
own, will miſs in ſuch a performance thbſe 
happy illuſtrations which render argu- 
ments forcible as well as perſpicuous; ind: 
will obſerve in what inſtances theſe miglit 
have been ſtrongly impreſſed upon the 
mind, by having fixed upon a few deeiſive 
eriteria, inſtead of having entered into 
a minute and tedious detail, from which 
he ariſeth in ſome meaſure diſguſted 
It is with the art of Compoſition in this 
caſe, as with all other ſubſects of What 


| Kind ſoever. Extreme indulgence in any 


 propenſion (eſpecially in the firſt part of 

kfe) will always have the moſt pernitfous 
tendency. We obſerve the effects of ſcho- 
laſtic education, even in that work Which 
immortalizeth the genius of Milton, as 
the philoſophical diſquiſition into which 
Pope was led - Was by the contempt 
2 EL 
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he had for deſcriptive poetry) appears to 
have curbed the exertions of a genius 


otherwiſe inventive, ſublime, and diver- 
fified *. Loung, on the other hand, ſeems 
to have impaired his reaſoning powers, or 
at leaſt to have prevented their full exer- 
ciſe, by a conduct altogether oppoſite. 
His moral obſervations are often excellent; 
his language is highly ornamented, and 
he riſes often to a wonderful pitch of ſub- 
limity. But his judgment, in ſome pats 
of his writings, would ſeem to be equal to 
taſks f, in the execution of which we find 
it after all to be deficient. By having 


formed himſelf at firſt upon falſe models, 


nw: taſte en to aden ſuffered confider- 


2 © 


” 


ad 


1 *. This obſervation (if py am not — te- 
where made in an ingenious Etfay. on the Writings 

and Genius of Pope. He uſed. to call deſeriptive 
poetry as abſurd a compoſition as a feaſt made up of 


ſauces. Eff. p. 51. This ſurely was not the reſult of 


that impartial refleQion which preferves a juſt medium 


in its deciſions; and had not Pope's imagination been | 


uncommonly Juxuriant, an adherence to this opinion 
would have rendered his compoſition ſpiritleſs and 


roſale. 


1 In the conduct of ſome of his tragedies for i in- 


ſtance, and in-his Univerſal Paſſion.” | 
ably, 


/ 
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ably, and his reaſoning, when cloſely ex- 


amined, is commonly lame and diſſatis. 


painter, but a bad philoſopher: His looſe 
remarks are frequently juſt and firiking z 
but his —— n * an 

propriety. 


II. As ve have chain, cs at 
fn length to inveſtigate the cauſes ariſ- 


ing from our on conduct, by which the 
egquipoiſe of the intellectual powers is 
principally obſtructed, it is only further 


neceſſary to enquire by what methods theſe 


may be moſt effectually removed, and the 


mind fitted by nature to excel in Compo- 
ſition be qualified to approach as near as 


* to perfection in the art. 


Every man of reflection will adknow- 
ledge that the ſtep requiſite to the attain- 


2 4 C'eſt une L pour un cforit- auſſi — 


que le mien d'etre bien perſuadé que les plus grandes 


hommes ſe trompent comme le vulgaire, Volt. It 
is making a proper uſe of ſuch failings in a great ge- 
nius to conſider theſe as evidences of that equality 
which obtains upon the whole among mankind, as we. 
have formerly obſerved, whether in this particular, in- 
ſtance here adduced we have Sully aſſigned the oF 
of theſe or not. 
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ment of this important end, muſt be taken 
by detecting the particular bias of the mind, 
to whatever objects it may be ſuppoſed 


originally to point. This, among the va- 


riety of human characters, is in ſome ſitu- 


ations perfectly eaſy, and in others a wor 


requiring the greateſt attention, and no 
ſmall ſhare of diſcernment. In every caſe, 
however, without exception, where any 
propenſity to the art of which we treat 


takes place in the mind, a penetrating 


judge will diſcover it in the firſt rude 


eſſays, which may be properly denomi- 


nated the ſimple effuſions of the heart. 


In theſe circumſtances, by comparing two 


draughts on the ſame ſubject (the execu- 


tion perhaps of a taſk) by a young perſon 
endowed with this diſpoſition, and by an- 
other, at the ſame time of life, Who is 


wholly diveſted of it, or who poſſeſſeth it 
in a very inconſiderable degree, he will 
obſerve an obvious difference either in 


ſtrength and propriety of epithet, compa- 
rative regularity of parts, or an eaſy flow w- 


of expreſſion. The attempt of the latter 
(if the (entunents and diction are not bor- 
1 owed, 


— 
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rowed, with little or no alteration, from 
the firſt dads can meet. with'on the 
55 ble refult of chiblication what 0 | 
It might perhaps be deemed chimerical 
to affirm, that it could be poſſible” to diſ- 
_ eover in any art but that of poetry, the 
particular branch of Compoſition to Which 
the mind hath received a bias. The men- 
tal powers muſt be allowed. to open at lei- 
ſure in ordinary caſes, before we can pro- 
nounce with certainty upon the courſe 
which theſe may be preſumed moſt proba- 
bly to purſue. It ought however to be 
obſerved, that we ſhall find ourſelves much 
miftaken if we ſuppoſe a genius for Com- 
poſition to be indicated at this time of 
life merely by an inclination to reading 
and ſtudy. This diſpoſition, though it is 
indeed an inſeparable concomitant of the 
talent we have mentioned, is by no means 
an indication that it actually ſubſiſts.— 
Though no man ever poſſeſſed the former 
of theſe without the latter, yet we meet 
with innumerable inſtances of men who 
can peruſe with pleaſure the writings of 
others, 
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others, and are yet unable to execute with 
grace and maſtery themſelves. It is there- 

fore, only by an attempt to execute that 
the exiſtence of chis uncommon qualificas 
nan ub Tboperty aſcertained · 
Perhaps in very early . 
perſon begins to diſcover ſome degree of 
genius, but in ſuch a manner as that it 
may be impoſlible/to eſtimate the compa - 
rative ftrength and proportion of his fa - 
culties, nothing can produce an happier 
effect on the mind, than little tales incul- 
. an W e moral, eonductedii in the 


* * ith 
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85 Ka e Won | (fays an ancient mo- 
rift with great propriety on the ſubject of. fable) ua 
rouc Wpwroug gupovras Tpayubas af0v Nanga gin or 
x@Tidovres ru Ovouy r arbpumun, ajPorrpaig Tait 
eas Tavras xavexpnearts woes r Wencie 'O ue 
Yap roc ans K Tis WoREο T waideuv tavie- 
q #4 Js rug jules eig ay avas xa Watt KATE 
FnTAy* ogt jan jhoyev axouvgoug NA RANG N’ Segrovg 
veya. From theſe remarks he draws very juſtly 

the following concluſion (which ſhows his knowledge 
of human nature,) Touwruy ow Wapadnsypatur urap- 
Nerren didi, Toi exaPupers roue @xAOwjabves 
Tun 974 70. gatv , voulerew xa Typabouaruey aÞrxreon, 
Exeiva, 9. yfar rtr x AgXTECW 016 N. e Tous N 
Yauoras. IZOK. wpos Nixen. 
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ſimpleſt method, and expreſſed with the 
utmoſt. conciſeneſs and perſpicuity. Be- 
ſides the tendency which theſe naturally 
have to form the heart to the love of vir - 
tue, the young reader will find his ideas 
clear and unembarraſſed in the purſuit of 
ſo fimple and eaſy a detail, at the ſame 
time that his deſire to imitate will be 
greatly encouraged by having a pattern ſet 
before him which he can copy without 
diffioulty. By theſe means likewiſe an 
ceearly reliſn is acquired for genuine and 

natural beauty :—the mind, before it has 


obtained a ſufficient degree of diſcernment 


to ſeparate falſe from real excellence, will 
inſenſibly imbibe a prepoſſeſſion in favour 
of the laſt; and its powers will gradually 
be called out into exerciſe as it contemp- 
lates pictures of human life approved upon 
reflection, and ſuited to thoſe ideas which 
on the firſt view of things are ſo nn 
and unavoidably ſuggeſted. _. 

As we have already ſeen that Rauer 
makes its appearance ſooner, and ſhoots 
into more vigorous exertion than the fa- 
cn: of underſtanding, it will no doubt 

of be 
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de proper, that in thoſe compoſitions 
which are firſt peruſed by young perſons 
there ſhould be ſomething calculated to 
amuſe and ſoothe imagination; This end 
may be gained by a very ſimple train of 
incidents. In a ſhort and plain allegory 
the moral appears ſo obviouſly as to make 
an impreſſion on the judgment and the 
memory even though this is almoſt ime 
perceptible and involuntary, When the 
fable becomes more various and compli- 
cated, imagination is either bewildered in 
the labyrinth of conjecture, and its firſt 
conceptions are obſcure and intricate; or 
It is apt to dwell upon ſuch circumſtances 
as are moſt wonderful and remote from its 
original ideas. In either of theſe-caſes the F 
work 'of inſtruction is at an end. He 
therefore, who would form the mind to 
excellence in the ſphere of Compoſition, 
and would preſerve as nearly as poſſible 
the balance of its principal powers, ought 
to take particular care that its earlieſt no- 
tions be car, appropriated, and fully 
comprehended. That compaſs of ideas 
which it is fitted to take in ought” to be 
R EW marked 


Ly 
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marked with the utmoſt avcyracy+i ;: and 
every ſuccefſive object to be illuſtrated in 
ſuch a manner as that it may be accuſtomed | 
to canvaſs ſubjects with attention, and to 
expreſs its ſentiments with eaſe and per- 
ſpicuity. This ſtrain of gradual and pro- 
greſſive education reſembles, methinks, 
Tural lite in places diſtant from the-noiſe 
of cities. All is ſeemingly calm and ſtill. 
To the eye in the early ſeaſon of ſpring, 
but few traces of induſtry and labour are 
conſpicuous. But in' the mean time the 
buds are inſenſibly expanding with their 
fruit; the ſun is exerting more powerful 
influence; the herbage is imperceptibly 
advancing to maturity, and the wien of 
the field is going on. 12 75 

When we follow the ming. in its Pro- 
greſſive ſtate, as a more improved and open 
organization gives it a larger ſphere of 
exertion, we are no longer at a loſs to diſ- 
cover its prevailing bias, and to determine 
the particular ſphere of its exerciſe. - In 
this ſituation, a man of diſcernment will 
endeavour to follow the lead of nature as 
IT" as poſſible, without attempting to 
51 | | * 
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effectuate too much at once It muſt be 
obvious for inſtance, that to engage a 
young perſon of lively imagination at once 
in abſtracted and metaphyſical reſearches 
or to confine another, whoſe coolneſs and 
ſagacity might fit him for theſe laſt; wholly 
to the reading of novels and poetry, would 

be a method totally irrational, from which 
no good conſequence could reſult. In- 
ſtead of ſtrengthening the faculty of rea 
| ſon in one caſe, or that of invention in 
the other, ſuch conduct could anſwer no 
other purpoſe than that of producing lan- 
guor and inattention, if not diſguſt and 
ſatiety in both. Reflection will therefore 
ſuggeſt to us that by continuing to grant 
the power that is prevalent ſome degree of 
-indulgence, while at the ſame time we en- 
gage the perſon in ohon an inequality is 
perceived in purſuits whoſe principal ten- 
dency is to cultivate that which is weaker, 
we ſhall moſt probably obtain the end at 
which we propoſe to arrive by a well- 
conducted proceſs of education. In order 
to . this general theory, let us 
1 con- 
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conſider n. theſe caſes A . more | 
particularly. | 
In 3 moja this wak® 4 we 
have endeavoured to point out the marks 
by which we may aſcertain the predomi- 

nance of imagination. Suppeſing then 
-theſe indications to obtain fo ſenſibly in 


LEE 24y one inſtance as that the mind may be 


apt to be too much influenced by this irre- 
gular faculty, perhaps no method can 
more effectually conduce to improve the 
underſtanding, than engaging the young 
perſon inſenſibly in the ſtudy of thoſe 
branches of moral philolophy which are 


moſt eaſily comprehended, and by being 


naturally ſuſceptible of elegant illuſtration, 
are calculated more happily than any other 
ſubjects to convey inſtruction and enter- 
tainment by the ſame canal. Our own 
language abounds with ſo many excellent 
performances of this character, that the 
objection of being tompelled to wait until 
we have acquired another for this end is 

f happily ſuperſeded. Fl eee of 


573 NI 77 
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Addiſon i in his Specbators end other peri- 
odical eſfæys; is adapted in à particular 
manner to actomplifni this end. The 
many natural and elegant graces that are 
throtoyn into the proſe compoſitioms of this 
amiable writer) the hurmonious ſtructure 
of his periods, the variety and importance 
of his ſubjects; his unaffected ſimplicity, 
and that vein of inimitable humour which 
is diſplayed in his printipat: chkracters; 
thefe cireumſtances, united with int 
and propriety of ſentiment, render the phi- 
loſophy of this author fitted peduliarly to 
form the taſte, and improve the under- 
ſtanding of him, whom if left to his own' 
direction, fancy and ee OY 
ſeduce: into error. 

By the ſtudy of the beg Uribe on ſub- 
jects relating to life and manners, the 
mind is not only prepared by the moſt 
gradual progreſſion for entering into ſe- 
 verer philoſophical” diſquiſition,” but its 
thoughts will run in that channel of ob- Fo 
ſervation-which/ is favourable to the exer- 
ciſe and to the culture of reaſon. It will 
by * means be habituated to reflect 

92 "WV wk | on 
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on its own. operations, and by attending 
to ſuch ſentiments as relate immediately 
to itſelf, will learn to correct propenſities, 
or to avoid prepoſſeſſions, whoſe conſe- 
quences on the character and conduct of 
others it may find particularly detailed and 
exemplified. | As ſoon as he on whom 
nature hath conferred a talent for the 


higher branches of Compoſition, enters 


© thoroughly into this ſeries of moral obſer- 
vation, his natural deſire of imitating the 


models that are ſubmitted to his cogni- 


ſance, will lead him to attempt ſomething 
himſelf in a ſtrain ſimilar to that which 
he perceives to have obtained univerſal ap- 
probation *. By every effort of this kind 
(dictated perhaps originally by an am- 
n of ain) the e eb will 


95 This method the beſt find a jatellig ent writers l 
recommend, as at the fame time a teſt of genius in 
the att, and the beſt means of its improvement. 
On ne &exerce preſque jamais a l'cloquence par la 
voye la plus ordinaire & la plus ſeure qu'il a pour y 
venir qui eſt Vexercife frequent de la Compoſition : 
a quoy il faut vappliquer avec quelque ſorte d'aſſiduitẽ 
ur en acquerir | Jiabitude : car rien n'eſt egal a 
5 Tonnage qu . en n regoit. a: 225 fur Fog, 
whe W- 
acquir 0 
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acquire an acceſſion of ſtrength; and rea- 
ſon will learn to judge of its objects with 
ſuperior accuracy, compaſs, and preciſion. 


There is a very great difference betwixt 


that improvement which may be obtained 
by taking a remote and diſtant view of 
inſtructive ſubje cis, though perhaps as 


particular as the diſtance will permit, and 


the benefit acquired by bringing a certain 
train of ideas near as it were to the mind, 
and by endeavouring as much as poſſible 
to transfuſe their ſpirit into a copy. In 


the firſt caſe whatever advantage is gained 
muſt be the reſult of leiſure and applica- 


— 
— 


tion. But in the laſt, the mind, like the 


eye ſurveying attentively a variegated pro- 
ſpect, will follow out openings that are 
imperceptible at a diſtance, until it diſ- 
covers the objects for Which theſe were 
contrived: - imperfections in the general 
deſign, as well as beauties that eſcape com- 


mon obſervation, will become conſpicu- 


ous : in ſhort, new avenues of ſentiment 
will be gradually diſcloſed :—and' the man 
accuſtomed to purſue a thought through 
all its conſequences will proceed to form 


Dd4 2 a theory 
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a * for himſelf in one caſe, as he lays 
out an original draught of cultivation and 
policy in the other; indebted only to his 
inſtructors. for the firſt general prineiples 
upon which the work is conducted. 
I To the peruſal of works of this nature 
by perſons of the character we have de- 
lineated, we may add the uſe of ſuch cri- 
tical performances as tend to form a cor- 
rect and elegant taſte in the different 
branches of the fine arts“; as well as to 
give exerciſe to the en e e by ac- 
cuſtoming it to accurate and particular i in- 
veſtigation. The ſelection of various ex- 
amples by which a theory is illuſtrated in 
theſe productions, will agreeably amuſe, 
the imagination, of a young genius, and 
emulation will be excited in favour of ſuch 
| a a8 * | writer N 3 moſt eaſy, 


* 


n * 9 ra 
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3 
% Ir mean 1 that. kind of criticiſm, (to . the 
language of an eminent writer) * quz auctores cum 
cæteris ſcriptoribus qui eadem tractant comparat ; ut 
per hujuſmodi cenſuram ſtudioſi & de libtorum delectu 
moneantur, & ad ipſam lectionemeorum inſtructiores 
accedant. Atque hoc ultimum, eſt criticorum tan- 
you RT _ De Augment. Scientiar, lib. vi. 
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to imitate . The blemiſhes likewiſe that 
are to be. aeg With even in the; moſt, ap 

proved: ſtandards of Compoſition, appear 
in a much more ftriking light when ſet in 
oppoſition t to their excellencies in a critical 
examination, than when we ſurvey the 
work. as. a whole, and are inattentive to 
the ſource, from which inaccuracies pro- 
ceed, even ſuppoſing that we have obſerved 
theſe ſuperficially. Care however ought, = 
to be taken that the performances of this 
caſt- that are put into the hands of inex- 
Perienced readers may neither be too phi- 
loſophical, nor ſuch as dwell upon minute 
and. trifling imperfections. A man. Poſ- 
ſeſſed of exuberant imagination will pro- 
bably in early life be too lively. and vola- 
tile to enter with attention into the diſ- 
quifition of the former; and the latter will 
either cramp his genius too much by ren- 
dering him timid and diffident, or wẽill 
diſeousege kim altogether: by. pride 


„ Wb 
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6 Nam creſcit cum lis derum, vis in» 
genii (ſays an author of diſcerament) nec quiſquam 
illuſtrem orationem ſacere poteſt niſſ qui eauſam parem 
invenit““ — de Cauſa Cortup, Eloq. 


abſolute 
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| abſolute deſpair of obtaining perfection i in 
the art. Mere Philoſophers, and men of 
mere fancy, are commonly the worſt critics 


imaginable. The one writing wholly 
from the head is only able to execute the 


mechaniſm of his work, and is diſqualified 


to apply his own rules with propriety; 
chile the other throws out the reveries of 
a heated imagination without ae ee 
meaning, or Proportion. k eee e: 
Me muſt again have recourſe to the 5 
laſt mentioned amiable writer, as one of 
the fitteſt in every ſenſe to form the mind 
in the earlieſt ſtages of human life. There 
is not perhaps in the works of any critic 
whatever, an happier mixture of ſound 
judgment, and of temperate. imagination, 
than in the eſſays which Addiſon has left 
us on the ſubject of Criticiſm. His Cri- 
tique on the Paradiſe Loſt (however a few 
fuperficial readers, incapable to think for 
themſelves, and floating like feathers upon 
the current of opiriton, may affect to deſ- 
piſe it) diſcovers true taſte, warm ſenſi-⸗ 
bility, and an exquiſite diſcernment of 
poetic beauty and defect. Deeper and 
; VII ALL 575 | more 
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more philoſophical diſquiſition may per- 
haps be found than the critical works of 
this author preſent to us; but theſe laſt, 
in conſequence of their temperature in this 
reſpect, are particularly adapted to the pe- 
riod we are at preſent contemplating. I 
can never take up any of this amin 
writer's. more ſerious pieces without ap- 
plying to his manner the character which 
Cicero gives us of the ſtyle of philoſophy. 
„ Nollis eſt enim oratio philoſophorum & 
umbratilis. Nihil iratum habet, nihil in- 
vidum, nihil atrox, nihil aſtutum, caſta, 
verecunda, virgo incorrupta quomodo = 
Perhaps Mr. Hurd's ingenious eſſays on 
this ſubject, thoſe of Johnſon, and a few 
of the beſt French crities may be here re- 
commended with propriety, as calculated 
in a particular manner to improve the 
judgment of a young genius, and to form 
his taſte to correctneſs and perſpieacity. 
He will be taught by theſe means to think 
with preciſion, to decide upon ſure prin- 
| * anne once learned to oma 
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guiſh betwixt genuine beauty and that 
which hath only its appearance, be will 
acquire an early habit of imitating the one 

Should any other courſe of reading be 
thought neceſſary to complete the ſyſtem: 
of education that is proper at this period 
for the improvement of the undeeftaniding,. 
we would venture for this purpoſe the 
ſtudy of natural hiſtory. A judicious per- 
formance on this copious and intereſting 
fabje&, hath indeed an obvioub'tendeney = 

to call out all the powers of the mind into 


ypond all others to excite and to gratify 
that curioſity which is ſtirred up in a re- 
flecting mind by objects (conveyed to it by 
the canal of ſenſation. As ne tlieme of 
whatever kind, contains a more diverſifiet 
ſeries - of objects than that ef "natural 
hiſtory, ſo there is not perhaps any in the 
pProſecution of which more various degrees 
of merit have been rendered cbnfpicuous; 
That part of it which relates to the gene- 
ration, the ſpeeies; and the organixatiot 
of 22880 * * other fubjects excel- 


lent 0 
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land in themſelves, and tending to rats - 

emolument to the reader, yet hath been 
| followed out by authors whoſe hearts per- 
haps were better than their underſtand- 


ings, with ſo mueh minuteneſs as hath 
expoſed both themſelves and their ſubject 


to ridicule, The theme however in itſelf 
is undoubtedly noble, as it tends to enlarge 


our ideas of the power and wiſdom of that 


Being who -has not only peopled the world 
with ſuch inexhauſtible variety, but has 


with wonderful attention adapted the or- 
gans of the ſmalleſt inſect to its peculiar 


neceſſities, and has directed the objects 


around to afford it a ee of ſuitable 
ſupplies. | 


But the circumſtances adck al Which 


a man of great imagination will princi- 


pally take pleaſure to contemplate, are 


thaſe parts of this ſcience which lay open 
the grandeur, the magnificence, and the 
utility of the works of nature. 'Accord- 
ingly, we find that the birth and genera- 
tion of things, the formation of the earth 
from chaos, the original and the employ- 
| ment of its. firſt inhabitants, the produe- 

| | tions 


| 
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tions of ſeas, rivers, mountains, &c. were 
the themes both of the earlieſt poets and 

be i RO e as it were by the 
en e Rr 
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» » This truth will be ackwonlaiged by all he =D 
any knowledge of antiquity. . The bards of theſe early 
days united in their own profeſſion the charaQter'of 
poets and philoſophers, but theſe laſt, attempted not to 
occupy the ſphere of the firſt.” Yet their ſubjects were 
the' ſame Ilporepov pry e NOIHMAEI tþePepoy 06 
SIAOZOGOT ra boypara xa Tv; Noyes womep Op- 
Sus xa Howdeg, fays Plutarch on this ſubject. Linus, 
Orpheus, Melampus, Thamyras, Palæphatus, Prona- 
pides, Timæus Locris, and Heſiod, authors (the two 
laſt excepted) ſome of whoſe writings are wholly loſt, 
and the others preſerved in broken fragments, all of 
. them began their ſongs at that period. —** Cum non- 
dum divine religionis, non humani officii ratio cole- 
batur: nemo legitimas nuptias viderat: non certos 
quiſquam inſpenerat liberos, &c.” Cicer. de Inven. 
. but—apa war” ert Punt: all things were jumbled 
together?” and the formation of the univerſe from 
This chaos was the ſubject of their ſongs. 
Principio cælum ac terras campoſque liquentes 
Lucentemque globum Lunæ, Titaniaque aſtra 
Spiritus intus alit: totamque infuſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem. VIS G. 
Jo this inveſtigation they gave the name of TRHRO- 
- GONY, which (as a learned modern writer obſerves) 
is a ſyſtem of the Univerſe digeſted and wrought 
et into an allegory :=a compoſition made up of in- 
, -« fnite — each of which has been a diſcovery of 


6 , 
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N voice of nature, and led to ſur- 
vey divine , wiſdom in the een 
of the Deity. 


— 


66 « well and is delivered. as a 3 to the initated. iy 
Eng. into the Life of Homer, p. 99. The philoſo- 
phers treated this ſubje& more ſyſtematically, without 
the images and licence of poetry. The Agyptians | 
aſcribed the origin of things to matter or earth *; 
Thales the Mileſian, to water ; Plato, to the four prin- 
ciples, fire, water, earth, and air, put together and ſup- 
ported by an inviſible and infinite mind 1; Lucian 
humorouſly, but in a ſpirit truly philoſophical, aſcribes 
the mixture of theſe elements to Venus, or the prin- 
ciple of love q; and Phornutus has explained i in a very 
diſtin manner the offices of every deity in the gene- 
ration and conſervation of things, diſcovering by theſe | 
means the important truths that are ſhrouded ſo effeg- 
tually beneath the veil of poetic allegory l. As it ap- 
pears, therefore, that theſe fathers: of ſcience who 
hung out the fr/t lights to mankind dwelt ſucceſſirelx 
upon the ſubjects here recommended, moſt of them at 
periods when the human mind with regard to know- 
ledge was in its infancy, and ſuſceptible of any im 
preſſions whatever; no ſubjefts more appoſite and in- 
{truQtive can be propoſed to the young and inexpe- 
rienced, than thoſe which were originally judged ſo 


important, and which are productive of ſuch obvious 
0 emoluments. 


£ 
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When 


1 — 


7 As from contemplating in this mane 
ver the earth in general and the bodies 


revolving around it, we come to conſider 


its various ſtrata, the minerals hid iñ its 
 _ bowels, and that inexhauſtible ſtore of 
materials which it contains for all the pur- 
poſes of man; the underſtanding engages 
in an enquiry at the ſame time curious, 
| entertaining, and inſtructive. It ought 
however to be obſerved, that general 
ſketch of theſe ſubjects calculated rather to 
ſtimulate than to gratify curioſity, will be 
ſufficient in very early life to convey as 
mueh knowledge as a judicious inſtructor 
will judge it expedient to communicate. 
Nothing is productive of worſe conſe- 
quences, particularly upon young perſons 
of genius, than an attempt to lay before 
them at once the whole extent of an art, 
and to hurry the mind as it were before it 
is arrived at a ſtate of ſufficient maturity 
into intricate ſpeculations, whoſe evidence 
after all may be principally conjectural 
and preſumptive. 'That this is the. caſe 


wuoith thoſe who have wrote on Natural 


795 is evident from the various hypo- ; 
: theſes 
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theſes that have been formed of the origin 
of rivers; fountains, and volcanos; of the 
cauſes that give riſe in particular inſtances 
to eruptions, inundations, and hurricanes, 
and other extraordinary phænomena of 
the ſame kind. The peruſal: of different 
theories on theſe ſubjects anſwers only the 
purpoſe of opening an inlet to ſceptical 
principles; and by invobving>the- mind in 
a labyrinth of doubt and error, renders it 
unable to range its ideas with preciſion, 
, and to expreſs theſe with perſpicuity. The 


metliod of proceeding from the ſimpleſt 


views of a ſubject to more enlarged and 
compounded exhibitions, is exactly ana- 
logous to the manner in which we find it 


neceſſary to proceed when young perſons 


are inſtructed in the knowledge of thoſe 
languages which it, is judged proper to 
teach them, (with what expediency we 
ſhall ſee afterwards) almoſt as ſoon as they 
are capable of diſtinguiſhing objects. That 
tutor, who, as ſoon as his pupil had learned 
the firſt elements of Greek and Latin, 
ſhould put into his hands Thucydides, 
Pindar, Tacitus, or Peyſius, would ſurely 

Vein E e be 
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be cenſured as having ated in a very ab- 
ſurd and irrational manner. We ſuppoſe 
khat the man, at whatever age, who is ac- 
quiring theſe languages can for a time take 
in but a ſmall compaſs of ideas. We ex- 
tend theſe gradually by leading him from 
the plaineſt and moſt intelligible writings, 
to ſuch as by a more complicated conſtruc- 
tion of words require application and ex- 
erciſe to be thoroughly comprehended. By 
this proceſs the explication of difficult paſ- 
ſages. becomes at laſt eaſy: we grow fa- 
miliar with particular idioms, and are 
able to transfuſe theſe into a copy: we 
enter without perplexity into the whole 
phraſeology, and are qualified to impart 
our knowledge to others by that method 
which experience hath ſhown to be ſuc- 


290 W with ourſel ves. 


Buy beginning therefore with diſcloſing 
thoſs works of divine wiſdom that are con- 
ſpicuous in the formation and exerciſes of 
che various claſſes of inſects; by deſcribing * 
the manner in which theſe are fitted ſo 
admirably for the purpoſes of their cre- 
ation; ; their little 252 8, polity; government, 

- ſettlement, 
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ſettlement, and excurſions, a mind endowed 
with any portion of genius will engage in 
a moſt agreeable and inſtructive reſearch. 
While imagination will dwelb upon the 
wonderful and aſtoniſhing in this enquiry, 
judgment will find its inveſtigation con- 
ſiderably enlarged by ſtudying the man- 
ners of theſe and the deſires by which 
they appear to be animated“; as well as 
by obſerving particularly the marks that 
ſerve to diſcriminate either individuals of 


the ſame tribe, or the different ſpecies 


from. each other . Its ideas of infinite 
en eee m wiſdom 


—— — 


— 


communes natos, conſortia tecta 
Urbis habent, magniſque agitant ſub legibus zvum 1; 
Et patriam ſolæ, & certos novere penats. 
| Venturzque byemis memores, æſtate laborem 
Experiuntur, & in medium quæſita reponunt, 
Namque aliz vietu invigilant, &c. 
Virg. Geor. iv. I. 1 53. 
Cai The. divine poet, whom we. have quoted above, 
makes a noble uſe of the employments of theſe tribes, 
by making theſe. n ſome ſublime maxims of 
Philoſophy. 
His quidam fignis, atque. bec exempla ſecuti, 
Ee apibus partem divinæ mentis & hauſtus 
Ethereos dixere: deum namque ire per omnes 
an tractuſque maris, N profundum. 
oh EeC2z Hine 
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wiſdom will be inconceivabhy augmented, 
and its curioſity ſupplied with the higheſt 
gratification, when. by advancing gradually 
in its enquiry it finds the whole viſible 
works, of the Deity tending to produce the 
moſt beneficial purpoſes; and even thoſe 
in Which a ſuperficial 1 view might ſeem to 


—_ 
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e armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
8 ibi tenues naſcentem arceſſefe vitas. 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde, ac reſoluta reſerri 
Omnia: nec morti eſſe locum; ſed viva volare 
Sideris i in numerum, 2 Nabe alto ſuccedere clo. 
5 Ibid. 1. 219. 
The genius of Virgil ſhines no where more conſpi 
cuouſly than when it is thus employed in conveying 
the moſt momentous truths to the mind from ſubjects 
apparently ſimple and unimportant. In this province 
of genius, beyond all others, it may be faid to deſerve 
the denomination of creative, as the author in ſome 
fenſe exhibits an imitation” of the divine mind by ſtrik- 
ing the unexpected light of inſtruction from a theme 
which at the utmoſt promiſes only a little tranſient 
entertainment. We obſerve with admiration the com- 
paſs and extent of that mind which could inculcate 
from the little labours of inſects the omnipreſence and 
immenfity of God, as the vital principle ſpread through 
me univerſe, and the immortality of the foul which 
proceeds from, and mixes at death with divine eſſence, 
which could inculcate theſe doctrines with ' propriety 
as growing out of its ſubject, and naturally coaleſcing 
wh 3 2 ſo by 9 28 E 736 and remote | 


Point | 
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point out irregularity, contrived upon 
cloſer examination for ends of great and 
obvious importance. — Thus, by following 
out a digeſted plan, the underſtanding will 
be improved by a ſure, though an almoſt 
imperceptible progreſſion; and the mind 
will acquire an habit of tracing effects to 
their cauſes with juſtneſs and aceuracy, as 
foon as it is capable of forming an eſtimate 
of the comparative value of the e 
that ſurround it. *. Mn nt it 
Among the many werks to Which this 
copious ſubject hath given riſe in our own 
country; there are few caleulated to an- 
ſwer all the ends which it is Here propoſed 
to bring about. Derham, im His Phyſico-— 
Theology, has indeed explained ſome parts 
of Natural Hiſtory in a very clear and 
Fmple manner : but his ſtyle is unhap- 
pily ſo vulgar and unanimated, that we 
can ſcaree xerommend his work {though 
otherwiſe valuable and judicious) to thoſe 
who! ſtudy to improve the intellectual 


{powers by whoſe infſſuence the- mind is 


qualified for Compoſition. Ray, Weſley, 
08” ſome others, who have wrote on the 
1 E e 3 ſame 
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ſame topics lye open to ſimilar exceptions, 
The larger compilations on the other 
hand, either collected from books, or the 
reſult of the author's own obſervation and 
experience, are by far too abſtracted and 
philoſophical either to improve or entertain 
an inexperienced reader. Happily how- 
ever for our preſent purpoſe, the work of 
an ingenious foreigner which is elegantly 
tranſlated into our. own language, and is 
almoſt in every body's hands, may be re- 
commended: with confidence, as having an 
obvious tendeney to excite, as its author 
intended, the curioſity, and form the mind 
of youth. Few readers will be at a loſs to 
| know that the work referred to is that 
entitled Spectacle de la Nature, and con- 
tains a general view of the works of na- 
ture carried on in that method which we 
have recommended as moſt eligible in the 
flirſt ſtages of life. The propriety there- 
fore of | recommending this work as a 
means to effectuate the above- mentioned 
pur poſes, muſt be ſo obvious as to ſtand in 
need . of, no/illuftration. We ſhall there- 
fore only obſerve, that the familiar ſtyle of 
pe 8 dialogue 
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dialogue which the author hath adopted in 

the three firſt volumes, the happy ſelection 
of his characters, and that air of philoſo- 
phical negligence which is ſupported 
through the whole, give this performance 
advantages in point of entertainment equal, 
if — to moſt others on che ane 
ſubje . „ 
Having thus 8 to * open 
that ſyſtem of education which may be 
moſt favourable to the cultivation of reaſon 
in a 'mind- diſtinguiſhed by the eminent 
predominancy of the power of invention, 
it will be a much eaſier taſk to aſcertain the 
method oy en Th ui oa ey be ex · 
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* Though we have here principally 8 
Hiſtory \ to the pertſal of young readers, there are ſome 
Englifh” writers on this ſubject whoſe works may be 
read for the purpaſes above ſpecified with utility. Be- 
ſides a compendious and judicious treatiſe of this kind 
publiſhed in the Preceptor, many of Dr, Hill's pieces 
are curious and edifying in this branch of literature; 
and even Weſley, though he appears not to have 
ſtudied elegance of expreſſion in his ſurvey of the works 
of nature, yet has taken ſuch a view of theſe as may 
in a great meaſure be- ſubſervient to the purpoles * 


which this ſtudy is here recommended. | | 
9 Ee 4 . tended | 
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tended when it is diſcovered to be weak 
and inferior in à ſtriking degree to the 
former, We may lay it down as a rule 
from which there is no exception, that 
where in the ſpring of human life a young 
perſon diſcovers no very ſtrong inelination 
to peruſe writings whoſe, principal end is 
entertainment, and in which fancy appears 
upon the whole to be predominant, that 
ſuch a man poſſeſſeth a very moderate 
Mare of the power of invention, This 
laſt, whenever it is conferred in any £on- 
{iderable- meaſure, will dwell upon ſuch 
performances with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, 
and will ſingle out from a whole not 
merely. the moſt ſtriking Incidents, but 
ſuch as certain little circumſtances ĩmper- 
ceptible perhaps to a commion : obſerver, | 
render particularly adapted to make A 
ſtrong, if not a halte impreſſion N 
mind. | 3 
This propenſity, 8 : to. Dory 
books of entertainoient;! in” 10 4 uarechial 
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that it may. be thaught too enam; a cri- 
terjon to aſcertain the extent, or even the 
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pre- 
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prevalence of an intellectual faculty in an 
individual. In order therefore, to judge 
of this matter properly a man of penetra- 
tion will attend to the remarks, which, 
after reading an ingenious and entertain- 
ing work, will occur to the mind of his 
inexperienced ſcholar. The power of in- 
vention when obviouſly prevalent, will 
ſtrongly indicate its predominance by mak- 
ing the mind ſelect, as capital beauties or 
faults of a work, circumſtances that relate 
to incidents, colouring, machinery. The 
man of this caſt will dwell upon the ſce- 
nery rather than the characters of ſuch a 
performance, and paſting over the conſi- 
deration of a whole as formed of members 
proportioned to each ↄther, will either be 
inchanted with the wild and luxuriant, or 
will ſelect thoſe ſtrokes, however ſeemingly 
inſignificant, whoſe diſcovery indicates ex- 
quiſite ſenfibility. When theſe marks are 
obſer ved to take place, tile man may with 
propriety be ranked among thoſe in whoſe 
mindſit is principally requiſite! to improve 
the underſtanding. The prevalence of this 
pant. - ho ates 5 ol - 
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ral diſpoſition of ſuch a work the object 

of his attention; thoughts in whatever ex- 
preſſion theſe are clothed which ſhowy 
either acuteneſs or comprehenſion, will 
impreſs the memory when the moſt ſigni- 


__ . icant illuſtrations are no longer recol- 
lected; an impropriety in ſome train of 


ſentiment, or in ſome particular oecurrence, 
will in ſuch a mind cancel a part of the 
improvement or pleaſure which might 
otherwiſe be derived from either; and the 
fitneſs of a particular part as juſtly, ſuited 
to thoſe which make up a whole will be 


bobſerved, when its beauty as an ornament 


will be wholly overlooked.—In this laſt 
caſe, therefore, the ſeaſon of youth ſhould 
not. be permitted to paſs over, without 
every method being taken to extend and 
invigorate the powers of in vention. It. re- 
quires no great ſhare of attention to diſ- 
cover that theſe laſt reflections are not ſuch 
| as will occur upon the ? firſt peruſal of Aa 

work to a young perſon of genius, ie 
| ſuppoſe it to be principally characteriſed 
by imagination. In very early life ſuch a 


wan will be apt to feel a perpetuul ſuctua- 
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tion of thought, (if we may expreſs it in 
this manner) a rapid ſucceſſion of new 
ideas crouding into the mind as his atten- 
tion is called off from one object to an- 
other; and in the midſt of this internal 
commotion, if his thoughts are fixed by 
any ſeries of incidents whatever, that par- 
ticular circumſtance will make the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſion which a glance of reflection, 
imperceptible perhaps at the time, recom- 
mends as that which he himſelf would 
have ſelected in the ſame ſituatioͤn. 

80 indelible however are the impreſſions 
which nature ſtamps upon the mind, that 
with regard to the preſent ſubject, in what 
degree ſoever we ſuppoſt a man to poſſeſs 
a talent for Compoſition, he will be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed, even by a ſuperficial obſerver, 
from one who reads merely for amuſe- 
ment, or even from à native propenſity to 
ſtudy arid. obſervation: The laſt of theſe 
as he is directed by no other motive in the 
reading of a work than either the enter- 
tainment he may receive from it at a va- 
cant hour, the reputation of learning he 
may acquire by retailing various opinions 


I on 
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on difficult and controverted ſubjects, or 
by the neceſſity he finds of ſupplying his 
own want of original ſentiment by gaining 
it from others, will be ſatisfied with being 
qualified to mark out the capital beauties 
of a performance, perhaps with great judg- 
ment and accuracy, but without making 
ſuch remarks as diſcover any deſire of imi- 
tation. The opinions therefore Which 
theſe men form with regard to propriety 
of ſentiment, ſtrength of reaſoning, or the 
proportion ſubſiſting betwixt the inferior 
anembers of a work, may be the reſult of 
their own experience and attention; - but 
their remarks on the Compoſition (parti- 
cularly of a performance in which taſte 
and genius are diſplayed) are uſually either 
retailed implicitly from the converſation 
of thoſe-who are eſteemed the beſt judges; 
or will ſho ſuch little accuracy and diſ- 
dernment in this matter as will leave a 
man even of moderate penetration at no 
ofs to pronoiimee that they are out of their 
„eee enger return to the Fern 
W d Hm A 00:65 
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When, in conſequence of ſome ſuch pro 
ceſs of obſer vation as we have attempted 
to ſuggeſt, it hath been diſcovered that a 
young perſon is poſſeſſed of a good under- 
ſtanding, but a very inferior ſhare of ima- 
gination; in order to extend this laſt fa- 
culty to ſome equality with the other, a 
tutor will ſeldom err in granting a liberal 
indulgence to the deſire which every man 
of genius feels in his earlieſt years, to pe- 
ruſe works of fancy and invention; unleſs 
only when theſe (as is too often the caſe) 
have any tendency to corrupt the heart; 
A little reflection will thoroughly convince 
us, that this method of proceeding can be 
productive of no ſuch bad conſequences as 
might at firſt view be ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from it. The underſtanding participating 
in no degree of the giddineſs and volatility 
of fancy, arrives at maturity by a progreſ- 
ſion not leſs ſure, becauſe it is commonly 
imperceptible; and, unleſs in ſome very 
extraordinary inſtances, acts not with full 
force until the edge and vivacity of ima» 
gination begins to ſubſide. By ſtrengths 
ening therefore this laſt when it is very | 
| deficient 
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deficient, the other it is obvious can be in 
no degree impaired, becauſe in every work 
we ſhall not only find ſomething of which 
reaſon is required to take cogniſance, but 
when this power predominates remark- 


ahbly, the mind will be naturally diſpoſed 


to dwell upon every object that is favour- 
able to the improvement of its ruling fa- 
culty, rather than to take in thoſe ſublime 
effuſions of genius, which are calculated 
almoſt wholly for the meridian of taſte 
and ſenſibility. Thus reaſon will continue 
to improve in the preſent inſtance, in 


| whatever exerciſes the mind is engaged, 


becauſe: it will always meet with ſome- 
thing adapted to this purpoſe; whereas 


imagination may be cruſhed when a man | 


is engaged in certain purſuits which af- 
ford nothing calculated to dap. Ire or 
extend it. 
In order therefore to bring the leading 
powers to a balance as nearly as poſſible, . 
when the latter is found to be weak and 
diſproportioned, the perſon diſtinguiſhed 
by this inequality ought not only to be 
ya: accuſtomed to the peruſal of works 
2 of 
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of invention; but his preceptor will: per- 
haps find it expedient to point out to him 


thoſe purely poetic beauties which, deriving 


their origin almoſt wholly from imagina- 
tion, are not of ſuch a kind-as he who has 
received from nature a very moderate pro- 
portion of this faculty might ſelect for 


himſelf. By theſe means as fancy begins 


to extend by being kept in perpetual ex- 
erciſe, the mind will conceive fuch ideas of 


the ſublime, the elegant, the pictureſque, 


as well as of the correct and harmonious, 
in Compoſition, as it will be a vain attempt 
. to infuſe when the judgment is arrived at 
full maturity, and when taſte is no 2 
el of improvement. 
We may obſerve further on ;this and 
of our ſubject, that as the prevalence of 
underſtanding never fails to be indicated 
by a certain cool and ſedate manner which 
is in ſome meaſure incompatible with the 
impetuoſity of imagination, ſo the paſfons 
that obtain in a remarkable degree in this 
laſt inſtance are either wholly abſorbed” in 
the other caſe, or at leaſt ſubſiſt in a mea- 
ſute much leſs perceptible. --It will there- 
Fix a fore 
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fore be expedient: to wake the embers of 
thoſe paſſions, and to call each ſucceſſively | 
into action, as a ſtep indiſpenſably requi- 
ſite to promote any ſtrenuous exertion of 
fully effectuate this purpoſe, ſuch models 
of Compoſition as are at once approved as 
the beſt ſtandards of the kind, and may be 
imitated with comparative facility, ought 
to be laid before the mind when its facul- 
ties are come nearer to their full growth, 


and when the man is able to determine the 
ſphere in which he is particularly qualified 


to excel. Thus the writings of Homer 


| 3 will no doubt contribute to 


invigorate the power of invention, in the 
ſame manner as the genius of Milton is 


| aid to have been raiſed to that wonderful 
pitch of ſublimity at which it afterwards 
arrived by his being addicted to the read- 


ing of romance. But where no great por- 
tion of fancy is conferred by nature, a man 
may be brought to admire the beauties of - 


— poetic Compoſition, and even to feel their 


influence, while his own conſcious infe- 
riority produceth a deſpair of imitation. 
I. Hy | ' | As 


As ſoon therefore as his imagination is 
inflamed; and of eonſequence his ambition 
excited in very early life by having ſtudied 
the works of a great genius, and by hav- 
ing his principal -excellencies explained, 
illuſtrated, and. rendered familiar; theſe 
Works, as having anſwered their purpoſe, 
may be laid aſide; and the moſt approved 
ſtandards of philoſophical, eloquent, or 

hiſtorical Compoſition will ſerve, by being 
ſubmitted to his enquiry, to gratify that 
aſpiring emulation which we ſuppoſe to 
have been ſtimulated by his attention to 
the former. By this method his mind 
will receive. that improvement which is 
beſt ſuited to the bias and ſtrength of its 
e % . and with his RRM | JAG. 
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„144A principio caveamus Prop a 12 85 genius for · 
merly referred to, writing on a ſubjeCt ſimilar to the 
preſent) a penſis, vel magis A vel magis puſillis 

quam res poſtulat: nam fi onerts nimium imponatur, apud 
ingenium medivere bene ſperandi alacritatem obtundes z 
apud ingenium fiduciz plenum opinionem concitabis, 
qua plus fibi polliceatur quam praſtate poſſit ; quod 
ſecum trahit ſocordiam. In utroque autem ingenii 
temperamento experimentum expeQationi non ſatiſ- 
faciat, id quod animum femper dejicit & cbnfundit.®. 
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the lame forge it might have dongiwpon & 


plan of education adapted wholly to cul- 
tivate the undlerſtanding; his imagination 
will acquire extent and campaſs greatly 
ſuperior to that Which a plan ci this kind 
could ever have produced. H be cannot 

therefore at any future period :foar into 


che region. of the ſublime and the wonders 


ful, he 


1 learn at leaſt eee 
e 3 jet, lid | ; 4 gs I 
De + er that the id. il ee, 1 . of 
this great man, a Ae laid down eofteſpanding fo 
bappily to ibat Wa preſcribed id this branch of 
is work. It i doubted true that in 
5 7 genie vi 115 of 
ſenſe will be apt, in ct ee of that uſt 


thinkipg which companies this b en to ns 
his hope of ſucceſs wholly depreſſed b e PPSr 
> ſtandard preatly- beyond his fei ; as he, 0 the 


other hand, with the ſame qualities, who has — han 


enough to attempt an.imitation, will be 4cady to fink 
into indolence when he finds his execution ſo diſpro- 
portioned to the Fitne of his model, . 
as we formerly 9 ſeryed, may be. 7 0 by, a, dy of 
8 kind more pegel perhaps th an Y oth Er. 5 '5 
but in orde r.to direct it properly when. on e ſtimy- 
amber ment, whoſe beauties, may be more 


ealily it wdr to be laid before a, man of 
character; e 0 gd being theg 1 * Yen = Li 
vin e a, its 2 "ih hon 
dexgrancee 
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thoughts with vigour and energy i—if his 


diction is ſeldom coloured with the glow 
of imagery, he will however avoid the 
extreme af tedious and infipid uniformity 4 

in ſhorty by having the ſphere of his in- 
ventive power enlarged by a train of ideas 
paſſing conſtantly before it, in the ſame 


manner as a feeble conſtitution is rendered 
healthy by exerciſe; he may obtain the 
graces, though not the majeſty of Com- 
poſition z and may become a corre and 


maſterly writer, though never a great 22 
elevated genius. 

III. As we have HOW. abate 
compliance with the deſigh of this ſection, 
to inveſtigate the cauſes that obſtru the 
equipoiſe of the mental powers as far as 


theſe ariſe from a defective plan of edu - 


cation, and to ſuggeſt ſuch expedlents as 
may coatribute moſt effeQually to prevent 
their conſequences z it is only further ne- 
ceſſary that we obviate an objection which 
ſome readers may make with regard to the 
difficulty of carrying the ſcheme we have 
laid down i into execution; and the real or 

Ff 2 chimerical 


— 
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chimerical value of its effects fuppoling 
the plan to be ſteadily purſued. 
I. As to the firſt, it will no doubt occur 
to every man who reflects on this ſubject, 
that the difficulty of carrying on a proceſs 
of this kind, where an end of importance 
is to be gained, can form no reaſonable 
objection (eſpecially in extraordinary in- 
ſtances) againſt the attempt. In the pre- 
ſent caſe, however, we ſhall find upon ex- 
amination no ſuch impediments either in 
diſcovering the predominant faculty of 
the mind, or in applying in particular 
caſes the rules we have laid down, as may 
at firſt view be ſuppoſed. e 
The degree of attention required to find 
out a talent for any ſpecies of Compoſition 
depends partly upon that branch of the 
art to which the mind hath received a 
bias, and partly upon the meaſure in 
which this bias is obſerved to prevail. 
With regard to the particular kind of 
Compoſition, it muſt be obvious, that in 
whatever inſtance the talents requiſite to 
thaw a * or an orator ag place, theſe 
1911 will 
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will make fo ſtriking an appearance as to 
command obſervation, even ſuppoſing the 
parent to be remiſs in his attention to a 
eircumſlance of this nature from indolence, 
or inattentive from avocation. Either of 
theſe will fall ſo early into his natural 
eourſe as to leave no queſtion by what 
ſpirit he is animated. It is a matter of no 
conſequence whether the one character is, 
or is not miſtaken for the other in the 
ſeaſon of ſport and paſtime. It is ſufficient 
that we know: what may eaſily be aſcer- 
tained, that the mind is diſtinguiſhed by a 
large proportion of imagination. When 
this diſcovery therefore is once made, by 
the firſt eſſays of any kind which he throws 
out in the firſt ſtages of life, it cannot 
ſurely be difficult (ſuppoſing the man to 
whoſe care ſuch a perſon is entruſted, 
diſqualified for the taſk' of ſuperintending 


his education) to find men of taſte, and of 


_ diſcernment in this reſpect, who will lead 
him into that courſe of ſtudy which may 
be favourable to the improvement of the 
inferior faculty.— Again, when the mind 
is obſerved to have acquired from nature a 
Ry FS 43 more 
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more didactic and philoſophical character, 
it requires not certainly either an exten= 
ſive ſhare of penetration to diſcern in that 
caſe that invention is not the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic, nor any uncommon degree 
of judgment when this is known to en- 
gage a man in ſuch purſuits as tend to 
open and enlarge his imagination. In 
either caſe it is only requiſite that the ſame 
attention which is employed ta teach a 
young perſon the ſyntax of à language, a 
eircumftance of no great conſequence as to 
intellectual culture, ſhould ' be applied 
either to the oo 15 of Inventions or of | 
ratiocination,.'). c. 
2. The other pant of the objection which 
; 8 che utility of the method we have 
attempted to recommend, admitting it to 
be carried into execution, ſhould'it be ſeri- 
ouſly propoſed, will be found upon enquiry 
to proceed from. a very defective acquaint- 
ance with the powers of the human mind. 
That theſe, conſidered in general, are fuſ- 
ceptible of the higheſt improvement, is a 
truth not only univerſally acknowledged 
by 1 the ne of mankind; but the 


whole 
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| whole ſyſtem of education adopted among 
every cultivated people proceeds upon it as 
an eſtabliſhed and irrefragable maxim. 


Thus as elegant manners, and an exterior 
poliſh of the moſt agreeable nature is ac- 


quired by living in a court, and by fre- 
quenting what is called good company; ſo 


wiſdom, eircumſpection, courage, bene- 


volence;; the qualities of the heart as well 
as theſe of the head, are found to depend 
in an eminent degree upon the firſt prin- 
ciples that are implanted in early youth; 
as their exertion upon particular occaſions 
is directed by experience. That the time 
of earlieſt youth likewiſe is neceſſary in a 
particular manner for the accompliſhment 
of theſe purpoſes is evident, not merely 
from what reaſon ſuggeſts to us, but is 
eonfirmed by our: obſerving univerſally 
that when this ſeaſon, fo peculiarly appro» 
priated to improvement, is permitted to 
paſs over without being properly employ- 


ed, the mind acquires gradually a ſettled 


character, and its habits, whether good or 
bad; become ſo firmly rooted as never 
after wards to be thoroughly eradicated. 

| FF. If 
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If then we find by expetience that the 
whole powers of the human mind taken, 
together, are not only ſuſceptible of cul- 
ture, but are even moulded into a new 
form by the infuſion of ſuch principles as 
are calculated to ripen and unfold them; 
is it not obvious, that the ſame attention 
which is beſtowed on all, directed to 
ſtrengthen that faculty which appears to 
be weakeſt, will probably be ſucceſsful 
when it is applied with judgment, and 
when the cri is happily fixed upon, at 
which aſſiſtance is indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to bring the original ſeeds to maturity ?— 
Should this reaſoning be judged concluſive, 
no objection can lie eitheragainſt the utility | 
of the plan we have laid down in the pre- 
ſent ſection, or the poſſibility in any in- 
ſtance of carrying it completely into exe- 
eution. How far we have ſucceeded in 
our attempt to aſcertain the particular 
means by whoſe uſe either judgment or 
imagination may be invigorated, the . 
cious reader muſt be left to determine. 
We cannot conclude this important 
branch of our ſubject until we have made 
= YN one 
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one. remark, which appears naturally to 


ariſe: from the preceding obſervations. . i - 


is the. impropriety of the method com- 
monly. taken to improve the mind when it 
is juſt, beginning to ſurvey and to diſ- 
criminate objects. In the ſtages of infancy, 
and childhood the care of a parent is very 
juſtly, employed to ſupply the body with 
proper nouriſhment, and to render the 
conſtitution hardy and durable. It is chi- 
merical to ſuppoſe that the mind in this 
helpleſs ſtate can receive improvement of 
any conſequence. As ſoon however as it 


begins to diſtinguiſh and compare ideas, 


the attention of thoſe employed in the 
work of education appears (uſually at leaſt} 
to be occupied by, circumſtances 2who// ly fon 
reign-to the principal end, if not in a great 
meaſure tending to obſtruct it. The boy, 
as ſoon as the natural baſhfulneſs and 
timidity (ſo peculiar to this ſeaſon, and ſo 
characteriſtical of genius) is bruſhed off 
by reproof and example, is taught to prat- 
tle. over a ferry words with a certain air of 
aſſurance, which gains him the reputation 
a. kai parts; and in the he dare 


4% Piment und Cina! 
dis matte langtages if his fpeNliti 
ptonduticlationi is acctrate, it is con — 
as # matter of no great conſetuence Whe⸗ 
cker le underſtands the fentiments, allows 
ing that theſe are adapted to His capacity; 
or whethet they are ſuch as he carmot Poſ- 

ſbty comprchend. The bias given to his 

rind by nature is ſo far from being at- 
tended to; that ſnould imagination happen 
to take the lead in it, the keenneſs and e- 
travaganee that uſually chafucteriſe it are 
contemplated as the criteria of common 
gentus, and are encouraged to exert thems 
ſelves to the utmoſt: When he eomes for- 
ward a little further, his intellectuals ſup 
pofed to be in à flate of almoſt total*quicf« 
cence; while Mis Body is advancing” fees 
2 in its growth; forme years'of the greats 
ef importanee are permitted to elapſe 
While he is learning the grammtmatieal part 

of a language, which Rad it Been deferred 


u littſe longer ke müſt in half the time 
have thoroughly under ſtood; and His rind 
during this period” reteives no 'TeaP im- 
Provement from Kis preceptors of any kind 
„ The ſtudy of the ſtienees im 
mediately 
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mediately ſucceeds ; and having got-fome 
general knowledge of the branches of phi- 
loſophy, his literary education is judged to 
be accompliſhed, and he is turned over to 
his - own direction. The amuſements in 
the mean time of his vacant hours“ in 
which by the indulgence of his prevailing 
bias he undoes whatever may be incul- 
eated at other fenſons, are PORE over 
without notice. 9 at 
By purſuing in ale cle ſame 
track indiſcriminately with all, a ſyſtem of 
education is adopted, by which, contrary 
to the teſtimony of \iniverſal experience, 
all men whatever in point of eapacity are 
put upon a level. A man, perhaps emi- 
nently qualified for active, but no way 
fitted for contemplative life, is yet com- 
pelled to embrace the latter in which his 
talents are wholly mifapplied; as on the 
contrary, a man of genius (taking the 
word in its uſual acceptation) hurried into 
the tumult of bufineſs, finds himſelf en- 
gaged in enterptiſes which he cannot bring 
to any coheluſion; and his abilities are Tot 
e public aud to Himſelf by being di- 
- -  - rolted 
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rected to improper objects. Admitting, 
however, that ſuch a man may find (as 
ſometimes no doubt is the caſe) that his 
talents have not been miſtaken; yet, from 
the remarks already made, it muſt be eaſy 
to obſerve, even in this caſe, the conſe- 
quence ariſing from an early and unlimited 
indulgence of the ruling faculty acquiring 
falſe ideas, and gaining an habit of carry- 
ing theſe into exerciſe, in conſequence of an 
original neglect whoſe effects cannot 7180 
wards be eorrected. Naürm 
Some readers, I am ee y | 
eng the truth of theſe obſervations, will 
yet exclaim that there is hardly any prace 
ticable remedy for the evil here com- 
plained of. © In order to rectify it (they 
will ſay) there muſt be an end of all 
„ public ſeminaries, in which the maſters 
* would find it an arduous: taſk indeed, to 
. diſtinguiſn, amidſt an indiſcriminate nume+ 
te ber of ſcholars, the peculiar character of 
« any ſingle perſon ſo exactly as to pur- 
« ſue a particular method with him, while 
« their. attention is ſucceſſively employed 
64 10 gat many wants, and to explore 
P3551 many 
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4 many characters among thoſe committed 
eto their charge.“ But a little recollec- 
tion will ſuggeſt. the anſwer to this objee- 
tion.ä— Though there is no individual, 
however weak his intellectual powers, who 
would not be benefited by ſuch a ſcheme 
as we have attempted to ſketch out in this 
ſection, ſteadily carried into execution, and 
judiciouſly applied to the propenſity of his 
mind ;—yet in common caſes, when no 
| peculiar and diſcriminating quality, makes 
its appearance, the attention here recom- 
mended is not neceſſary. A man of or- 
dinary parts fitted perhaps to go through 
life with approbation, but diſeovering no 
bias to any branch of the art which we 
here treat of, might indeed receive advan- 
tage by having the powers of his mind 
properly balanced by an happy education, 
to whatever objects theſe might afterwards 

be directed; but with regard to Compo- 
ſition, the neglect of that method which 
we have propoſed as moſt eligible, could 
produce no conſiderable detriment. Art 
may indeed poliſh and improve upon the 
materials of nature, but cannot create theſe 

| | where 
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where they ſubſiſt not originally. : Thus 
to communicate an idea of what conſtitutes 
beauty, either in painting or poetry, to a 
man who is deprived of that internal ſenſe 
by which. it is perceived, would be an at- 
tempt as ineffectual as to make a blind 
man a judge of colours, or to entertain 
the deaf with a concert of muſic. In in⸗ 

ſtances, on the other hand, which fall out 
but rarely of thoſe who diſcover an early 
propenſity to ſome ſpecies of Compoſition, 
we have already ſhown that it is a matter 
of no great difficulty either to find out 
the weak ſide of the character, or to adopt 
2 plan of education calculated to adjuſt, 
and to maintain al halance of the le 
lecual powers. N. 

But that we. * fot this 3 wholly 
on a proper footing, let us only take for 
granted what will ſurely be allowed, that 
men of this elaſs are qualified to make 
quicker progreſs than others in the uſual 
literary departments; and it will only be 
neceſſary to defer the time when they be- 
gin to acquire the rudiments of a language 
üll a little later than ordinary, in order to 


accom- 
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accompliſh the purpoſe we have men- 
tioned, The parent, or tutor, taking ad- 
vantage of the criſis at which the mind 
becomes capable of improvement, will find 
nothing further requiſite than to carry on 
in the mean time the plan laid down in 
this eſſay, or what more adapted can be 
ſubſti- ted in its room, till by habituating 
his pupil to form ideas of correct and 
maſterly Compoſition he gains ſome know- 
ledge of excellence in the art. By this 
method, when he comes afterwards to read 
the performances of claſſicabwriters in a 
foreign language, he will be able without 
the aſſiſtance of his maſter to judge for 
himſelf of their peculiar characters; and 
having the foundation once laid by others, 
will by the ſtrength of his own reflection 


and experience erect a proportioned and 
durable ſuperſtruQure, 
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